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A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

A  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

I  By  William  Keed  Huntington,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  (The  Bedfll 
Lectures  for  iSgy.)  i2mo,  pp.  109,  $1.00. 

I  Dr.  Huntington  here  presents  with  force  and  clearness  his 
views  on  the  theory  and  the  practicability  of  a  National 
Church  with  special  reference  to  our  own  country.  He  names 
I  as  the  three  “  watchwords  of  unity  In  the  field  of  D^ma, 
Condensat'on  :  in  the  field  of  Polity,  Co-ordination ;  in  the 
field  of  Worship,  Clastifi  ation.  The  chief  stumbling  blocks 
to  unity  he  finds  to  be  “Sacrimental  Theology,  the  value  of 
historicity  in  connection  with  Holy  Orders,  and  the  Sacrimen- 
tal  Order  of  Worship.”  The  first  of  these  questions  is  minutely 
discussed  in  an  appendix,  and  there  are  other  appendices 
devoted  to  “  The  Place  of  T emperament  in  Religion,”  and 
‘‘A  Bibliography  of  Irenic  Literature,  American  and  English.” 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  Chrietmas  holidays  are  over, 'and  Congress 
is  back  in  Washington  hard  at  work.  The  out 
look  for  the  coining  year  is  one  of  promise, 
which  is  all  the  more  welcome  from  the  fact  that 
the  high  hopes  of  last  year  were  followed  by  dis¬ 
appointment.  A  new  President  had  been  elected 
under  the  cry  that  he  would  be  “the  advance 
agent  of  prosperity.’’  But  though  he  was  inau¬ 
gurated,  the  prosperity  did  not  come.  Instead 
of  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  increasing,  they 
fell  off  till  they  did  not  equal  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  so  that  we  had  to  look  forward 
to  the  old  resort  of  issuing  bonds,  and  borrowing 
money,  which  would  add  to,  instead  of  decreasing, 
the  load  which  the  country  was  carrying.  But 
this  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  our  great  city 
merchants,  looking  forward  to  a  higher  tariff 
had  anticipated  it  by  enormous  importations,  as 
Joseph  gathered  in  the  harvest  of  Egypt  against 
the  time  of  famine. 

But  they  could  not  import  for  all  time.  And 
now  that  the  stocks  are  greatly  reduced,  they 
have  to  make  fresh  importations,  on  which  they 
must  pay  the  heavier  duties,  so  that  money 
pours  into  the  treasury  in  a  volume  that  seems  to 
indicate  the  prosperity  for  which  we  have  been 
so  long  waiting.  This  should  give  us  new  heart 
and  hope,  as  we  enter  into  the  bright  new  year. 

But,  but,  but— we  must  not  indulge  exagger¬ 
ated  expectations.  We  are  not  to  look  up  to  the 
heavens  for  a  shower  of  gold,  but  to  go  along 
about  our  business  day  by  day,  working  bard 
and  being  content  with  a  moderate  return  which 
is  in  the  long  run  better  than  a  “great  rain’’  of 
prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  drought  and  want. 

The  fate  of  Cuba  still  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Spain  has  tried  one  policy,  and  failed,  and  is 
now  trying  another  with  the  same  result.  Last 
year  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  a  rage  of 
indignation  at  the  merciless  rule  of  Weyler, 
who  tried  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion  in  fire  and 
blood.  He  failed  utterly  and  was  recalled  to 
Spain,  not  because  of  hie  cruelty,  but  of  his 
failure,  and  even  then  be  would  not  have  been 
superseded  but  for  the  tragedy  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Canovas.  As  soon  as  the  sceptre  of  power 
dropped  from  that  iron  hand,  everything  was  in 
confusion.  A  new  administration  came  in,  and 
a  new  policy  was  adopted-  -a  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  to  be  presented  to  the  islanders  under  the 
soft,  sweet  pledge  of  Autonomy  I  With  that 
precious  gift  in  hie  right  hand,  the  new  Cap¬ 
tain  General  Blanco  came  to  Cuba,  and  tried 
faithfully  to  carry  out  the  new  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  by  not  only  proclaiming 
Autonomy,  but  by  attempting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year  to  set  the  new  machine  in  motion  I 
What  a  farce  it  was!  to  proclaim  a  government 
which  had  no  support  except  in  its  officers  and  in 
the  Cabinet  in  Madrid,  that  staked  its  existence 
upon  its  success.  Outside  of  these  two  circles 
it  would  be  hard  to  muster  a  corporal’s  guard  in 
its  favor.  The  Cubans  will  not  have  it,  and 
have  put  to  death  a  Spanish  officer  who  had 


come  into  their  lines,  and  had  dared  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  detested  word.  For  the  Cubans 
there  is  but  one  alternative,  liberty  or  death ! 
This  drives  the  hot-blooded  Spaniards  in  Havana 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  they  gather  round 
the  palace  of  the  Captain-General  and  cry  “Down 
with  autonmy  !’’  And  not  only  so,  but  Blanco’s 
own  army  is  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt— ofiScers 
of  high  rank  speaking  of  this  attempt  to  concil¬ 
iate  the  Cubans  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

Of  course  all  this  is  highly  gratifying  to  Sefior 
Weyler,  who,  safe  in  Madrid,  cries  aloud,  “I 
told  you  sol  You  cannot  do  anything  with 
those  ‘devils’  but  to  exterminate  them  !’’  When 
it  comes  to  that,  it  may  be  the  Spaniards  that 
will  be  exterminated,  or  will  perish  by  the  deadly 
fevers  in  the  swamps  of  the  “ever  faithful  isle’’ 
of  Cuba!  _ 

But  has  our  country  anything  to  say  in  this 
crisis  ?  It  is  hard  to  sit  still,  and  see  this  awful 
tragedy  go  on  without  lifting  a  hand  to  stay  it. 
But  that  seems  to  be  the  only  course  that  is  left 
ua.  Strange  as  it  seems,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation,  that 
the  “hidalgoes’’  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  military  demonstration  on  our  part,  as  it 
would  salve  the  Spanish  pride  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Spain  lost  the  ever-faitbful  island,  because 
and  only  because,  of  the  treacherous  inteference 
of  the  detestable  Yankees ! 


In  the  Old  World,  while  there  is  no  sound  of 
war,  there  are  movements  everywhere,  which 
seem  to  show  that  all  the  great  powers  are  put 
ting  themselves  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Eng¬ 
land  is  sending  troops  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
to  Egypt,  to  be  transported  as  fast  as  possible  up 
the  Nile,  and  then  pushed  farther  till  she  makes 
herself  mistress  of  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Soudan.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  a  gay  mili¬ 
tary  promenade.  The  Dervishes  are  good  fight¬ 
ers,  as  they  showed  when  they  annihilated  the 
army  of  Pasha  Hicks,  and  will  make  a  desperate 
resistance,  in  which  they  may  be  aided  by  troops 
from  Abyssinia,  who  may  have  been  trained  by 
Russian,  or  French,  or  German  offirersl  All 
these  are  among  the  possibilities,  the  issue  of 
which  none  can  foretell.  We  on  this  aide  of 
the  Ocean  have  no  part  in  such  a  struggle,  yet 
we  have  our  sympathies,  and  we  coi  fees  that 
few  things  would  give  us  more  gratification  than 
to  hear  that  the  English  army  had  marched 
across  the  desert  and  up  the  Nile  till  the  cross  of 
St.  George  was  waving  over  Khartoum  where 
the  brave  Christian  hero,  Gordon,  fell  ! 


But  Africa  is  by  no  means  the  only  possible 
field  of  war.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  Europe 
that  is  not  arming  by  land  and  sea.  England, 
which  has  by  far  the  largest  navy  in  the  world, 
is  building  more  ships,  clad  with  thicker  iron, 
and  carrying  heavier  guns.  France  follows  after 
her  and  Germany  and  Russia  and  all  the  rest. 
And  for  what?  The  Ruler  of  all  things  only 
knows,  and  we  can  but  express  our  sjmpathiee 
and  offer  our  prayers  that  in  all  the  strifes  of 
Kingdoms  liberty  and  justice  may  prevail. 
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Next  Saturday  ia  a  day  to  which  acieutific  men 
all  over  the  world  are  looking  forward  with 
eager  intweat,  aa  on  that  day  there  will  be  a 
total  eelipae  of  the  aun,  although  it  will  not  be 
viaible  in  our  Weatem  Hami^thera,  but  only  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  globe.  Some  weeka  aince 
aatronomera  aailed  from  thia  country  and  from 
England,  to  meet  in  India,  where  the  eelipae 
will  be  complete.  To  be  aura,  it  will  be  but 
for  the  briefeat  apace  of  time— only  a  minute 
or  two  of  total  eelipae,  although  there  will  be 
a  partial  eelipae  all  the  while  that  the  moon  ia 
coming  over  the  face  of  the  aun  and  paaaing  off 
from  it.  But  the  moment  of  total  eelipae  ia 
the  supreme  moment,  when  the  trained  observers 
will  fix  their  most  eager  gaze, as  they  see  only  as 
it  were  the  outer  rim  of  the  great  source  of 
light.  Then  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  can 
discern  certain  points  that  will  decide  questions 
between  astronomers. 


Of  course  the  observation  may  be  defeated  by 
clouds.  A  year  or  two  since  there  was  an  eclipse 
that  was  visible  from  Japan,  and  Mr.  Willie  D. 
James  fitted  out  an  expedition  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  composed  of  professors  from  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  and  others,  to  make  the  voyage  half  round 
the  world.  But,  after  all  the  time  and  expense, 
at  the  precious  moment  the  clouds  rendered  it 
impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  observation. 
This  year  the  anxious  hope  of  the  men  of  science 
is  that  there  may  be  no  such  obscurity  as  to 
forbid  our  getting  a  clearer  sight  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  great  orb  that  is  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system. 


THE  COST  OF  OENCINE  CONTEBSION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Many  persons  just  now  are  revolving  that  most 
vitally  important  of  all  questions— ought  I  to 
become  a  Christian  ?  And  if  so— how  shall  I 
become  one  ?  To  such  a  person  1  would  venture 
to  say  with  loving  frankness  that  to  become  a 
genuine,  thorough,  useful  Christian  is  not  as 
some  thoughtless  people  say,  “just  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.”  On  Jesus  Christ’s  side, 
yuur  salvation  cost  the  bitter  agonies  of  the 
cross  when  He  died  for  the  sinner’s  redemption. 
He  desires  you  to  become  His  followers,  and 
entreats  you  to  do  so,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
pressing  you  now  to  decide  for  Christ.  But 
you  must  count  the  cost  on  your  part.  Cheap 
things  are  commonly  poor  things,  and  nothing 
is  more  utterly  worthless  than  a  cheap  religion. 

Jesus  Christ  never  lowers  the  terms  or  the 
demands  of  discipleehip.  He  provides  neither 
palanquin  or  parlor  car  to  transport  you  to 
heaven.  “Whosoever  will  not  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  Me  cannot  be  My  disciple.”  At 
another  time  He  said,  ** Strive  to  enter  into 
the  strait  gate.”  He  knows  human  nature  per¬ 
fectly  ;  He  knows  how  hard  a  human  heart  is, 
and  what  an  ugly  thing  sin  is,  and  how  busy 
Satan  is  with  his  temptations,  and  how  many 
bad  habits  you  may  have  to  root  up  if  you 
become  Hie  sincere  and  happy  follower.  Count 
the  cost  carefully.  The  so-called  “conversions” 
that  are  the  outcome  of  shallow,  sensational 
preaching,  commonly  end  in  shallow  and  short 
lived  religion.  There  are  names  on  church- 
registers  that  are  not  worth  the  paper  that  con¬ 
tains  them.  Do  not  add  one  more. 

The  first  step  in  a  genuine  conversion  is  a 
thorough  repentance  of  your  sins.  The  rubbish 
must  come  out  before  the  foundation-stones  of 
a  Christian  character  can  be  laid.  Christ  Him¬ 
self  began  His  ministry  with  the  word  “Re¬ 
pent!”  and  He  never  ceased  to  demand  that  all 
those  who  followed  Him  should  quit  their  be¬ 
setting  sins.  The  amiable  young  Ruler  would 
not  quit  his,  and  that  ended  the  matter;  he 
went  off  frowning  and  disappointed.  Mark 
what  that  clear-eyed  old  Christian,  Samuel 
Rutherford,  once  said:  “Many  people  only  play 


with  Christianity,  and  take  Christ  for  almost 
nothing.  If  ye  never  had  a  sick  night  and  a 
pained  ,  soul  for  sin  ye  have  not  yet  lighted 
upon  Christ.  Look  to  the  right  marks;  if  ye 
love  your  Saviour  more  than  the  world  and 
would  quit  sin  and  the  world  for  Him,  then 
that  proveth  that  the  work  is  sound.”  You 
cannot  cleave  to  your  sins,  and  lay  hold  of  Jesus 
with  the  same  hand. 

When  David’s  eyes  were  opened  to  behold  the 
depravity  of  his  heart  and  the  loathsomeness  of 
his  conduct  he  cried  out,  “Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart;  wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  iniquity.” 
He  was  willing  to  be  thrown,  like  a  filthy  gar¬ 
ment  into  a^leansing  vat,  and  be  rubbed  and 
pounded  until  the  foul  spots  were  washed  out 
of  the  fabric  of  his  heart.  That  was  thorough 
repentance  and  is  just  what  you  need.  The  Holy 
Spirit  will  aid  you  in  this  vital  business. 
Thorough  repentance  is  proved  by  change  of 
character  and  change  of  conduct ;  the  one  is 
what  you  are,  and  the  other  is  what  you  do. 
The  very  first  sin  that  you  give  up  in  order  to 
please  Jesus  Christ  is  a  vital  step  towards  con¬ 
version.  Pray  for,  and  work  for,  a  thorough 
conversion ;  it  is  deep  ploughing  that  cuts  up 
the  weeds  of  sin  by  the  roots,  and  yields  a  good 
crop  of  clean,  useful  and  godly  living.  “Must 
I  not  have  faith?”  Yes;  but  the  very  essence 
of  saving  faith  is  to  obey  Jesus  Christ.  He 
condensed  it  into  these  two  words,  “Follow 
Me!”  You  have  been  going  the  wrong  way. 
Conversion  means  a  turning  round;  instead  of 
living  for  self  and  sin,  turn  the  other  way  and 
follow  Jesus.  Prayer  in  order  to  be  practical 
must  be  asking  the  help  of  the  Holy  Bpirit,  to 
do  this  very  thing.  Without  that  divine  power 
to  aid  you,  nothing  permanent  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Quench  not  the  Spirit ! 

Once  more  let  me  urge  you  to  count  the  cost. 
To  be  a  strong  athletic,  useful,  happy  Christian 
will  cost  you  the  cutting  up  of  old  favorite  sins 
by  the  roots,  and  the  cutting  loose  from  sinful 
associations  and  bad  habits ;  it  will  cost  vou 
some  fights  with  the  Tempter,  and  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  your  will  to  the  will  of  Christ.  Ihis  is 
the  only  road  to  peace  of  conscience  and  solid 
happiness.  A  man  is  always  happy  when  he 
is  right— happy  in  doing  right  and  in  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  Christ’s  approving  smile.  “I  get 
more  solid  satisfaction  in  teaching  my  mission- 
school  class,”  said  a  converted  man  to  me, 
“than  I  ever  got  out  of  my  theatre  goings  and 
all  the  social  gayetiee  of  my  whole  life.”  He 
had  got  a  new  idea  of  life;  it  was  not  living  to 
please  sinful  self,  it  was  living  to  please  Christ 
and  help  others. 

If  it  costs  much  to  be  an  useful  and  effective 
Christian,  it  will  cost  you  infinitely  more  to 
go  back  into  thoughtless  impenitence  and  live 
and  die  an  unforgiven  sinner.  Genuine  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christ  costs  self-denial;  a  falling  back 
into  sin  will  cost  you  self-destruction !  Ihere 
is  a  way  that  seemeth  easy  and  pleasant  to  a 
man ;  but  it  leads  down  to  death.  Look  at  this 
mighty  question  calmly  and  make  the  honest 
reckoning.  Put  into  the  one  scale  some  self- 
denials  and  confiicts  and  oppositions,  and  at  the 
end  of  them  heaven !  Put  into  the  other  scale 
self-indulgence  and  a  life  of  sin — and  at  the  end 
of  it  hell!  Weigh  the  two;  and  weigh  them  for 
eternity.  Then  decide!  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

The  current  term  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  is  marked  by  unusual  missionary  inter¬ 
est.  President  Boo^  is  conducting  an  elective 
class  on  “The  Success  and  Prospects  of  Mis¬ 
sions  ;’  ’  and  there  are  several  volunteer  bands  of 
students,  which  meet  regularly  for  the  study  of 
missionary  subjects.  The  students  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  beginning  to  look  out  for  “fields.” 
If  the  Boards  of  Missions — Home  and  Foreign — 
would  take  them,  there  would  be  many  appli¬ 
cants  for  missionary  service.  Every  available 
man  of  the  last  graduating  class  is  now  at  work 
in  church,  or  mission  stations. 


A  JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  MB.  DEY. 

Houxotk,  New  York,  Jannarv  16, 1888. 

Dkab  Db.  Fikld:  This  week’s  Evangelist 
gives  me  unusual  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  On 
the  front  page  appears  the  portrait  of  an  early 
friend,  long  and  well  esteemed — John  Henry 
Dey.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  secured  and  gave 
print  to  that  photograph.  There  are  many  of 
Mr.  Dey’s  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  also, 
in  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  pleased  with  the  publication  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

John  Dey  and  myself  were  fellow  craftsmen  in 
The  Courier  office,  Geneva,  New  York,  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  I  was  the  youngest  employe  in 
the  office.  1  succeeded  John  Dey  as  carrier  of  the 
paper  to  the  village  subscribers,  literally  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  were  companions  in  the  printing  of  the  paper 
each  week — he  doing  the  major  and  I  the  minor 
work.  We  both  had  liking  for  the  printer’s  art. 
The  pleasant  friendship  then  established  has  ever 
since  been  maintained. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  visiting 
Geneva.  1  learned  that  The  Courier  office  was 
for  sale.  It  occurred  to  me  that  John  Dey  was 
the  man  to  become  proprietor  of  it,  and  make  a 
fine  success  of  the  journal.  I  accordingly  wrote 
him  to  that  effect.  He  replied  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  certainly  bring  him  into  the 
midst  of  many  familiar  and  cherished  associa¬ 
tions  and  friends;  but  that  when  he  came  to 
New  York  and  entered  The  Evangelist  office, 
it  was  with  the  expectation  of  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  there — content,  also,  to  count  only  a  unit 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  thronged 
the  great  metropolis.  That  he  decided  wisely  in 
the  matter,  is  I  think,  amply  in  evidence.  He 
is  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place,”  in  the 
office  of  The  New  York  Evangelist. 

You  make  mention.  Dr.  Field,  of  Mr.  Dey’s 
courtesy  and  apt  capability  in  bis  communion 
with  the  varied  personnel  of  The  Evangelist  con¬ 
stituency.  I  can  easily  believe  the  statement.  I 
should  expect  it  to  be  so,  though  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  observing  that  intercourse.  But 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  discerned,  and  through 
many  years  past,  Mr.  Dey’s  skill  and  ability  in 
some  of  the  material  features  of  the  paper, 
especially  its  typographical  execution.  In  this 
respect  the  paper  is  essentially  faultless— a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  or  failure  in  typographical  good 
taste  in  The  Evangelist  is  of  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  I  am  confident  that  much  of  this  result 
is  owing  to  Mr.  Dey’s  careful  supervision. 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  been  ex¬ 
cellently  served  in  this  regard. 

I  first  subscribed  for  The  Evangelist  in  1853. 
I  have  taken  it  (one  year  excepted, )  ever  since. 
One  tie  among  others  holding  me  thereto,  has 
been  the  connection  with  it  of  John  H.  Dey, 
my  associate  and  friend  of  “auld  lang  syne.” 

S.  Mills  Day. 


A  BBIEF  BB8PONSE. 

Dear  Db.  Field:  I  have  received  quite  a 
number  of  notes  of  congratulation  from  friends, 
and  here  comes  one,  which  I  did  not  see  until 
you  handed  it  to  me  already  in  type.  While  it 
seems  to  me  of  private  rather  than  public  inter¬ 
est  and  scope,  it  yet  persuades  me  to  add  a  few 
words  of  an  explanatory  tenor. 

The  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  as  very  many  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  now  pastor-emeritus  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Honeoye,  New  York, 
( where  bis  father,  the  Rev.  Warren  Day  preached, 
and  pioneered,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century). 
Save  a  few  years  in  Havana,  New  York,  made 
peculiarly  happy  and  memorable  to  him  by  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Maxwell  of  Geneva— now 
recently  fallen  on  sleep — Mr.  Day  has  spent  bis 
whole  ministry  in  this  beautiful  rural  parish, 
where  be  still  resides.  I  share  with  him  the 
evident  pleasure  he  takes  in  our  early  associa  • 
tion,  and  some  of  its  incidents,  albeit  the  men- 
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tioD  here  ia  all  too  brief  -“too  modeet  by  half.” 
Tbe  all  day  atroll  in  the  delivery  of  papers  was 
a  coveted  outing  for  a  healthy  boy — at  least  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  the  writer  recalls  that  he 
used  to  say  that  if  he  ever  became  blind,  he 
would  return  to  spend  his  days  in  the  beautiful 
town  whose  every  street  and  residence  was  known 
to  him  as  one  knows  his  father’s  farm,  or  the 
road  that  of  old  led  to  school  and  church 
Though  I  found  myself  in  a  printing  office  un¬ 
expectedly — through  a  chance  visit  to  the  farm¬ 
house  of  an  elderly  person  who  had  “Benjamin 
Franklin  on  the  brain’’ — 1  have  never  since 
paused  to  regret  the  fact  that  I  was  thus  of  a 
sudden  deflected  from  the  expected  routine  of 
academy  and  college. 

I  confess,  dear  old  friend,  to  have  quite  for 
gotten  the  incident  to  which  you  refer— the  pur¬ 
chase  of  The  Courier.  My  revived  remembrance 
is,  however,  that  it  was  just  as  you  represent. 
And,  by  the  way,  you  appear  to  have  forgotten 
the  much  earlier  incident,  viz.  :  my  passage 
from  “devil  to  editor,’’  and  one-half  owner  of 
The  Courier,  taking  in  fact  the  entire  charge  of 
the  establishment  in  July,  1847,  when  twenty 
two  years  of  age.  The  arrangement  lasted  unti^ 
1850,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  I  sold  out 
and  took  up  my  residence  in  Milwaukee. 

And  now  again.  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
how  you  distinguished  yourself  as  an  author, 
away  back  in  those  early  forties  ?  You  wrote 
your  own  “Carrier’s  Address,’’  if  I  rightly  re¬ 
member,  twenty  stanzas  long  or  so,  all  which  were 
beautifully  printed  within  a  border,  and  then  in 
the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  carrier,  served 
it  to  The  Courier  patrons  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  I — returning  late  with  pockets  running 
over  with  silver  quarters,  and  an  appetite  sated 
with  unwonted  luxuries.  It  would  be  in  order 
to  quote  a  few  of  those  sonorous  versicles  were 
they  available,  for  I  doubt  if  from  that  far  day 
to  tbe  present,  the  country  has  produced  a  youth 
of  like  assurance  and  literary  ability.  All  cog 
nizant  of  the  affair  admired  its  execution,  and, 
as  you  see,  the  feeling  is  yet  alive  in  one  breast. 

I  must  except  to  your  giving  me  praise  for 
the  typographical  execution  of  The  Evangelist. 
The  paper  has  been  fortunate  in  its  printers. 
Mr.  Henry  Russell  stood  in  that  relation  to  it 
when  1  came  into  the  office  in  1857,  and  for 
thirty  years  and  more  afterward.  He  was  intel¬ 
ligent  and  painstaking  in  the  composition  and 
proof  reading  of  tbe  paper,  and  withal  very 
tasteful  in  ail  mechanical  departments.  Mr. 
B.  P.  Willett  is  his  successor  and  takes  equal 
pride  in  doing  his  work  well.  J.  H.  Dby. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  AND  WHAT 
OUGHT  WE  TO  DO? 

Dear  Evangelist  ;  In  the  article  which  you 
quote  from  The  Independent,  entitled,  “What  is 
the  matter  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?’’ 
there  is  matter  for  consideration  by  us  all  Tbe 
writer.  Dr.  Haydn  of  Cleveland,  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian  as  good  as  the  beet.  He  wishes  the  pros 
perity  of  the  whole  church,  and  to  that  end, 
cries  aloud,  like  John  the  Baptist,  that  we 
should  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 

What  have  we  done  ?  And  what  should  we  do 
next  ?  We  have  done  wrong,  and  should  undo 
it  as  far  as  we  can.  Granted  that  some  things 
were  not  just  as  the>  should  be  and  needed 
attention.  So  it  goes  all  the  time  and  every¬ 
where.  But  in  that  condition  of  things  we 
acted  unwisely  and,  we  may  well  tear,  to  some 
degree,  in  an  un-Chrietian  spirit.  (See  editorial 
“Discipline,’’  in  The  Interior  of  January  6tb, 
1898.) 

To  specify.  The  church  started  unitedly  and 
strongly  and  rightly  (at  Saratoga),  for  a  “re¬ 
vision’’  of  its  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
So  we  moved  strongly,  expressing  the  true  spirit 


of  progress  in  effort  to  express  the  truth  as  we 
had  discovered  it.  Soon  the  angle  of  departure 
appeared,  when  some  began  to  plead  not  to 
disturb  the  old  form,  not  to  revise  but  invent 
a  new  “  irenic  ’’  expression  of  our  faith  as  a 
church,  “in  a  working  document,’’  leaving  the 
old  to  fall  back  on  in  desperate  cases.  Whereas, 
we  all  knew  that  not  a  little  in  the  old  needed 
to  be  set  entirely  aside,  and  a  new  statement 
constructed  out  of  the  old,  and  to  displace  tbe 
old.  Thousands  who  would  have  stood  as  daunt¬ 
less  soldiers  for  the  truth,  to  the  defence  of  all 
tbe  substantials  of  the  original  Westminster 
Confession,  were  just  as  firm  in  the  belief  that 
many  of  its  expressions  were  out-grown  gar¬ 
ments,  that  needed,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to 
be  laid  as  squarely  aside,  as  a  snake  sloughs  its 
last  year’s  skin.  The  true  Presbyterian  and 
Christian  spring  went  out  of  tbe  knees  at  just 
that  point.  For  that  we  suffer. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  failure  to  be  true  to 
the  truth,  came  those  two  disastrous  cases  of 
discipline,  resulting,  like  tbe  case  of  Professor 
Swing,  in  great  harm  generally,  and  in  no  good 
which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover. 
That  procedure  struck  a  chill  into  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  thousands  of  the  most  earnest  and  Chris¬ 
tian  helpers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That 
chill  is  still  in  its  bones.  There  are  thousands 
of  Presbyterian  preachers  who  are  just  as  truly 
exposed  to  discipline  as  were  Professors  Briggs 
and  Smith.  All  such  feel  deeply  that  the 
spirit  of  true  progress  in  Christ  Jesus  and  His 
truth,  has  been  smitten  in  the  face.  But,  what 
has  been  done,  is  done.  What  can  be  done  ? 
Why!  just  what  John  the  Baptist  says:  “Do 
works  meet  for  repentance!’’  Take  those  two 
men  out  of  the  public  pillory.  Or  lay  a  greater 
claim  to  a  deep  and  enlightened  sense  of  duty 
by  putting  several  thousand  more  Presbyterian 
pastors  into  the  pillory.  There  those  two  are,  un¬ 
justly  gibbeted  before  the  world.  Let  them  be 
completely  beheaded  ecclesiastically,  or  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  Presbyterian  preachers  exhort 
sinners  to  first  stop  sinning,  then  trust  God  and 
expect  peace.  The  path  of  the  just  shall  shine 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE.— A  FEW  QUESTIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  Presbyterian  ailment, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Haydn’s  recent  article,  “IFhaf  ia  the 
matter  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  f"  If  it 
be  true  that  the  verdicts  of  our  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  alienated  “a  large  number  of  able 
and  progressive  men,  pastors  of  large  churches 
and  wide  infiuence’’ — are  such  men  justifiable 
in  “withdrawing  from  eccclesiastical  matters,’’ 
when  as  Dr.  Haydn  seems  to  imply,  their  with¬ 
drawal  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  tbe  work  of  our 
Mission  Boards  ?  Can  we  justly  call  these  men 
“progressive,’’  “broad-minded,’’  “liberal  in 
spirit,’’  who  by  this  withdrawal  permit  tbe 
Lord’s  forces  on  mission  fields  to  be  crippled  ? 
Would  not  a  dominating  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
tbe  kingdom  forbid  disaffection,  and  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  regular  cbanoels  of  benevolence  ? 

But  if  there  were  a  reversal  of  judgment  in 
the  cases  of  Drs.  Briggs  and  Smith,  would 
there  not  be  an  injustice  to  the  majority  who 
pronounced  that  judgment  ?  Would  not  those 
men  who  have  honestly  held  to  tbe  old  standards 
(and  the  advocates  of  the  Higher  Criticism  will 
not  claim  a  monopoly  of  honesty),  then  be  placed 
in  a  “false  attitude?’’  It  seems  to  tbe  per 
haps  superficial  lay  comprehension  that  one 
attitude  is  as  false  as  tbe  other. 

Just  in  passing — if  some  patient  statistician 
should  estimate  the  Church’s  convention  bill — 
(the  cost  of  a  General  Assembly),  would  not 
some  light  be  thrown  on  the  dark  problem  of 
mission  finance  f  L.  R.  P. 


THE  DAY  OF  PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

The  General  Assembly  has  appointed  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  27th  of  January,  as  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges.  May  we  suggest  to  those  who  do 
not  see  the  way  clear  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  that  they  devote  to  the  purpose  the 
day  in  the  same  week  which  may  prove  most 
convenient. 

Few  topics  are  of  such  tender  interest,  few  of 
such  transcendent  importance,  as  prayer  for  the 
youth  in  our  great  institutions  of  learning. 
They  numbered,  according  to  the  latest  reports 
received  from  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education,  139,611,  of  whom  33,705  (  24.149  c.) 
were  women.  There  were  in  the  Professional 
Departments  42,234,  leaving  97,377  in  the  other 
departments;  and  of  these  32,234  (33.19  c.)  were 
women.  The  proportion  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  is  probably  53,200  to  44,177  who  are  not 
professors  of  religion.  Tbe  following  figures  of 
the  Collegiate  Departments,  taken  from  the 
Commissioner’s  Report,  will  be  found  of  inter¬ 
est  as  showing  the  vast  interests  involved : 


Denominations. 

Inst’s. 

Prors. 

Stud’ts.  Endowm't. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

...  87 

917 

9,268 

S9.366,662 

Baptist . 

...  60 

701 

6,800 

13,367.186 

Presbyt’n  snd  Rermed  ®8 

.574 

6,a)4 

6.018,064 

Roman  Catholic . 

...  68 

680 

4,968 

760.000 

Consrevational . 

...  at 

466 

4,163 

8.610,462 

Report  less  than  20  Inst.  57 

660 

6,028 

6.796,144 

Total  Denom'l  Inst's.  .:I64 

:i,068 

38,996 

$44,624,046 

Not  classified . 

...  » 

Non-sectarian  . 

...111 

2,988 

30,968 

64,693,387 

484 

6,967 

67,963 

$109,317,433- 

Wellington  is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
Waterloo  was  won  at  Eton.  The  great  moral 
victories  which  we  hope  to  see  won  in  our 
land  are  to  be  won,  as  we  believe,  by  the  youth 
now  in  these  institutions  of  learning.  They 
will  be  undoubtedly  for  tbe  most  part  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  literature,  the  men  of  infiuence  in  halls 
of  science,  the  cabinets  of  Statesmen,  and  in 
the  realms  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
conversion  of  the  44,000  college  youth,  at  present 
not  professors  of  religion,  and  the  full  consecra¬ 
tion  of  their  talents  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
would  mean  more  for  this  country  than  any 
other  event  that  we  can  think  of  as  possible. 
Ought  not  the  prayers  of  tbe  people  of  God  to 
go  up  most  earnestly  for  such  a  blessing  ? 

Another  consideration  must  weigh  most  sol¬ 
emnly  on  the  hearts  of  Christians.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  long  observation  that  tbe  relation  of 
young  people  to  religion  as  it  stands  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  college  course  is  commonly  the 
relation  which  they  will  sustain  to  it  to  the  end 
of  life.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  earnest  in  prayer 
and  effort  before  graduation- day  ushers  our 
youth  into  the  arena  of  public  life. 

Finally  it  is  from  college  halls  that  the  min¬ 
istry  of  tbe  future  is  to  be  most  satisfactorily 
recruited.  The  Church  may  well  be  both 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  send  forth  into  tbe  work 
of  the  ministry  in  an  age  like  ours,  men  who 
have  not  bad  the  best  opportunities  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  present  methods  afford.  Only  when 
the  Church  sinks  into  the  sloth  of  criminal 
inaction,  can  she  cease  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  tbe  problem  of  recruiting  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Let  her  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  for  united  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  ministry  of  the  choicest  of  our  col¬ 
lege-bred  men. 

Edward  B.  Hodge, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 

Although  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  has  been 
the  acting  President  of  Union  Seminary  for  a 
laige  part  of  the  past  year,  he  has  never  been 
formally  inducted  into  hie  high  position.  He 
will  be  inaugurated  in  tbe  Adams  Chapel  on 
Thursday  evening  of  next  week,  January  27th. 
While  doing  the  duties  of  President,  Dr.  Hall 
has  also  three  Professorships:  of  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology,  Church  Polity  and  Mission  Work.  Hap¬ 
pily  be  has  tbe  physical  as  well  as  intellectua 
strength  to  carry  all  these  burdens.  It  is  good 
for  a  man  that  be  bear  the  yoke  in  bis  youth. 
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GENERAL  BOOTH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  visit  of  Ueneral  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  a  matter  of  interest,  not  only 
to  the  members  of  that  formidable  organization 
but  to  all  who  welcome  new  allies  in  the  same 
good  cause.  Although  the  military  title  which 
thpy  assume,  the  badges  they  wear,  and  their 
forming  in  companies  and  regiments,  and  march¬ 
ing  through  streets  with  bands  of  music,  was  a 
new  thing  among  our  churches,  we  say,  “No 
matter  for  that !  Let  the  Lord  work  by  whom 
he  will  work— by  anybody,  man  or  woman,  who 
is  truly  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the  poor.’’ 
The  masses  of  destitute  and  wretched  human 
beings  in  great  cities — like  London  and  New 
York — are  so  appalling  that  we  are  sometimes 
ready  to  sit  down  in  utter  despair,  not  only  for 
religion,  but  for  civilization,  and  have  been 
hardly  able  to  keep  down  the  apprehension  that 
even  here — in  this  New  World — there  may  yet 
be  scenes  of  strife  and  blood,  such  as  ushered 
in  the  French  Revolution  a  hundred  years  ago. 

With  such  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  aged 
and  venerable  leader  of  the  Lord’s  host,  it  is  a 
cause  for  regret  that  his  visit  revives  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Salvation  Army  that  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  grief  to  us  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  particulars.  Our  readers  know  that  the 
Salvation  Army  at  its  first  appearance  here  was 
not  only  very  cordially  welcomed,  but  attained  a 
great  deal  of  popularity,  partly  because  it  was 
represented  by  a  son  of  the  General,  and  still 
more  by  his  admirable  wife,  who  won  all  our 
hearts.  It  is  possible  that,  after  breathing  for 
two  or  three  years  the  air  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  they  .nhaled  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  tried  to  give  the  Army  an  American  cos¬ 
tume  (in  wearing  American  badges,  and  march¬ 
ing  under  American  banners),  that  should  appeal 
to  the  national  feeling  of  our  countrymen. 

This  Americanizing  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
General  Booth,  looking  at  it  from  the  distance 
of  London,  did  not  approve,  and  as  Military 
Commanders  are  absolute  in  their  authority, 
his  son  was  “ordered’’  to  surrender  his  poet  to  a 
successor,  and  betake  himself  to  another  part  of 
“the  field  which  is  the  world. ’’  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led,  not  only  to  a  nainful 
separation  between  father  and  son,  but  to  a 
split  in  the  organization  itself,  so  that,  instead 
of  there  being  one  Salvation  Army  in  America, 
there  were  two,  which  naturally  stood  in  a  kind 
of  rivaiship  with  one  another. 

While  this  could  not  be  mended  so  long  as  the 
two  parties  were  on  different  sides  of  the  Ocean, 
yet,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  to  make  another  visit  to  this  coun 
try,  it  was  hoped  that  the  division  might  be 
healed.  Much  was  expected  from  their  relatione 
to  each  other.  We  had  read  in  our  Bibles  bow 
Esau  pursued  Jacob  with  a  deadly  purpose,  yet, 
as  he  came  nearer,  could  not  withstand  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  brotherly  affection,  and  fell  upon  Jacob’s 
neck  and  wept.  Surely  in  the  present  case,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  painful  separation,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  natural  affection  of  father  and  son 
would  cause  them  to  rush  into  each  other’s  arms. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  our  most  earnest  hopes 
were  not  realized.  General  Booth  arrived  on 
Saturday,  but  there  was  no  son  on  the  wharf  to 
meet  bis  father,  nor  did  the  father  drive  in  hot 
baste  to  find  his  son,  but  was  driven  to  hie 
hotel,  and  a  formal  meeting  was  appointed  for 
the  next  day,  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of 
others.  To  the  persons  chosen  there  could 
be  no  possible  objection,  as  there  are  no 
two  men  in  our  city  who  are  more  trusted 
and  beloved  than  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the 
President  of  Union  Seminary,  and  Joeiah  Strong, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  But 
f  I  were  going  to  be  reconciled  to  my  father,  I 


would  not  have  the  angel  Gabriel  present.  There 
are  some  things  that  can  be  told  only  to  God — 
or  to  one  another  in  God’s  presence.  The  only 
advantage  of  outsiders  was  that  they  could  be 
witnesses  in  any  point  of  dispute  hereafter.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  from  them  that  father  and 
eon  did  embrace  each  other.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  even  that  were  a  mere  formality.  The  son 
had  a  series  of  questions,  which  apparently 
had  been  prepared  by  some  legal  adviser,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  a  contest  at  law,  which  the 
father  did  not  care  to  spend  hie  time  upon. 
The  only  thing  that  seems  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  was  to  have  no  more  public  controversy. 
That  was  something  gained,  though  far  short  of 
what  should  be  between  those  who  were  seeking 
the  salvation  of  men.  In  half  an  hour  the  inter¬ 
view  was  over,  and  they  parted,  not  in  tears,  as 
if  with  hearts  wrung  with  agony,  as  if  the 
younger  were  imploring  forgiveness,  or  the  father 
were  crying,  “Oh,  my  son,  my  son  !’’  but  coldly, 
as  if  a  disagreeable  piece  of  business  was  over! 

Comment  is  needless.  We  have  beard  of 
nothing  more  painful  in  a  long  time,  and  prefer 
to  drop  the  subject.  H.  M.  F. 


SHALL  WE  RE-OPEN  THE  CASES  OF  PRO¬ 
FESSORS  BRIGGS  AND  SMITH  I 

Two  or  three  weeks  since.  Rev.  Dr.  Haydn  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  a  letter  to  The  Independ 
ent  with  the  rather  startling  title.  “What  is  the 
matter  with  the  Presbyterian  Church?’’  In 
this  he  recited  the  diflSculties  under  which  our 
Church  was  laboring,  which  he  traced  back  to 
the  alienation  caused  by  the  trials  of  Professors 
Briggs  and  Smith,  and  intimated  very  plainly 
that  the  Church  would  never  have  peace,  nor 
its  Boards  prosperity,  until  those  great  wrongs 
were  undone  and  repented  of  in  dust  and  ashes! 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Haydn  we  copied  at  the 
request  of  a  beloved  friend  and  correspondent  of 
The  Evangelist,  but  hardly  had  it  appeared  be¬ 
fore  we  were  taken  to  task  for  reopening  a  pain¬ 
ful  sore  in  the  Church.  As  communications 
continue  to  come  (we  publish  two  brief  ones 
this  week)  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  say  bow  we 
look  at  the  matter.  As  to  the  great  wrong  done 
in  both  those  cases,  no  reader  of  The  Evangelist 
has  ever  been  left  in  doubt  as  to  where  it  stood. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  fight  a  battle,  when  it 
is  “on,”  and  another  to  resurrect  an  old  issue 
that  is  past  and  gone.  I  may  have  suffered  a 
cruel  wrong  years  ago,  and  the  wrong  doer  may 
never  have  repented  of  bis  abominable  conduct, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  wise  for  me  to  reopen  the 
contest.  It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong.  The  question  is  not  merely  which  side 
was  right,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  our 
last  years  in  fighting  our  battles  over  again. 

As  to  the  cases  of  Professors  Briggs  and 
Smith,  we  thought  at  the  time  and  think  now 
that  the  judgments  were  very  unjust  and  cruel, 
yet  if  tl  e  cases  were  brought  up  again,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  result  would  be 
different.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  very 
conservative,  and  what  it  has  done  before  it 
would  probably  do  again.  The  contest  has  been 
so  bitter  in  our  New  York  Presbytery  that 
some  of  us  have  felt  that  we  bad  not  grace 
to  attend  its  meetings,  and  that  if  we  consulted 
our  own  peace,  we  had  better  keep  away. 

But  no  matter  bow  the  cases  should  be  de 
cided  they  would  be  appealed  to  the  S>nods 
and  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  no  end  of 
ttemess,  and  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the 
country,  we  should  only  be  fighting  the  battle 
over  again  with  probably  the  same  result. 

Wherefore  we  say,  “Lef  us  have  peace ! 
Not  only  do  we  say,  “Peace  with  honor,”  hut 
we  have  been  so  much  disgusted  with  some  of 
our  ecclesiastical  contests  that  we  are  almost 
ready  to  say,  “Peace,  even  with  dishonor!” 
not  dishonor  by  our  own  act,  but  dishonor  put 
upon  us  by  the  unjust  judgment  of  others. 


Not  that  we  would  ask  for  peace  if  we  were 
convinced  that  we  were  in  the  wrong  1  In 
that  case  we  would  not  accept  peace  till  we  bad 
made  full  reparation. 

But  we  are  not  responsible  for  other  men’s 
sins.  If  those  who  have  done  us  wrong  can 
stand  it,  we  can.  But  1  have  been  young  and 
now  am  old,  and  do  wish  a  little  interval  of 
peace  before  I  depart  out  of  this  world.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  there  be  any  among  us  who  are  burning 
inwardly  with  the  gaudium  certaminis — “the 
rapture  of  the  strife” — we  beg  them  to  restrain 
themselves  for  a  little  while  till  we  go  hence  and 
are  no  more  seen.  Then  they  may  leap  into  the 
arena  and  fight  for  the  whole  of  the  next  century  1 
_ H.  M.  F. 

OUR  DEBT  TO  ONE  PULPIT. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Hall  calls  to  mind  the 
history  of  bis  church  and  the  place  its  pulpit 
has  held  in  the  thought  and  character  of  our 
people.  For  thirty  years  Dr,  Hall  has  held  it 
as  a  throne  of  power ;  hie  word  has  gone  over 
the  whole  country ;  hie  influence  has  been  felt 
in  every  church  of  our  own,  and  in  many  of 
other  denominations.  Before  him  we  only  re¬ 
member  Rice  and  Alexander.  They  were  men 
of  marked  ability  as  different  from  each  other, 
as  their  late  successor  was  from  both.  But  they 
built  for  him  who  was  to  follow.  Alexander 
made  hie  pulpit  the  type  of  precise  and  orderly 
instruction  in  doctrine  and  morale.  He  was  as 
faultless  in  his  personal  appearance  and  rhetoric 
as  he  aimed  to  make  his  people  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  religious  truth  He  was 
a  sort  of  apotheosized  Princeton  in  New  York. 
He  bore  a  great  name  and  when  his  more 
brilliant  brother,  Addison  Alexander,  came  to 
supply  his  place,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sturdy 
stock  which  James  represented  had  burst  sud¬ 
denly  into  flower.  It  was  always  orderly  and 
orthodox  in  the  Nineteenth  street  pulpit.  Sen¬ 
sations  never  troubled  the  air  of  its  settled  and 
dignified  calm.  Even  the  organ  blew  softly  and 
sent  no  improper  quavers  past  that  polished  head 
presiding  over  the  worship.  The  training  of  the 
pulpit  during  Alexander’s  ministry  was  solid, 
serene,  exact  and  fine  grained  as  Scotch  granite ; 
it  took  a  polish  beautifully  and  was  all  the 
better  for  it. 

The  change  from  Alexander  to  Rice  was  too 
sudden  for  comfort  or  the  highest  success.  The 
war  horse  of  Kentucky  was  restless  in  harness 
and  cut  curiously  by  his  caricoles  into  the 
sensibilities  of  Alexander’s  hearers.  It  was 
polemics  now  and  not  homiletics;  the  air  was 
fulminating  with  the  echoes  of  old  controversy 
and  the  historic  fight  with  Alexander  Campbell. 
A  new  audience  grew  up  around  the  pulpit; 
some  were  enkindled  by  the  preacher's  tire,  oth¬ 
ers  came  to  warm  their  faith  in  the  old  doc¬ 
trines  at  the  fervors  of  an  approved  champion. 
But  it  was  the  period  of  transition,  and  the 
Irish  delegate  to  our  church  who  carried  captive 
the  Rochester  and  Cincinnati  Assemblies  by 
his  appeals  to  brotherhood  was  cabled  to  come 
hack  and  become  the  pastor  of  that  church  at 
the  Reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  in  one  body. 

So  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  career  that 
has  now  reached  its  culmination.  The  place  of 
that  pulpit  was  not  changed,  but  its  power  was 
enlarged  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Since  the 
day  of  that  union  of  the  two  branches  of  our 
church  the  name  and  the  pulpit  of  John  Hall 
have  stood  for  its  spirit  and  its  magnanimous 
observation.  Large  hearted  recognition  of  a 
common  bortherhood  and  heirship  in  the  church 
of  our  fathers  has  given  tone  to  hie  preaching 
and  characterized  all  his  action,  making  his 
words  healing  and  quieting  at  almost  every  time 
of  need.  His  pulpit  has  uttered  sound  doctrine 
and  even  high  Calvinism  without  rancor  and 
with  a  force  that  grew  as  much  from  charity  of 
spirit  as  from  simplicity  of  speech.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  measure  our  debt  to  that  one  pulpit 
for  its  example,  its  utterance,  its  purpose  and 
its  power,  during  these  last  thirty  years. 

R.  A.  S. 
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FLOeeiNS  AS  A  PUNISHMENT  FOB  CHIME. 


Our  correspondent  in  Baltimore  writes  about 
a  question  that  is  troubling  them  in  Maryland 
and  in  other  States:  it  is  the  startling  increase 
of  crime,  especially  of  crimes  of  violence.  It  is 
said  that  such  crimes  have  greatly  increased 
among  the  negroes  ot  the  South  since  their  eman¬ 
cipation.  This  is  quite  possible.  The  old  con¬ 
dition  of  slavery  (however  hard  it  might  be  when 
the  masters  were  cruel),  yet  served  as  a  police 
over  negroes,  who,  being  in  small  bodies,  on 
separate  plantations,  were  right  under  the  eye 
of  the  master  or  his  overseer,  who  kept  a  sharp 
look  out,  and  if  a  darkey  was  caught  stealing 
chickens,  or  in  any  other  petty  larceny,  they  did 
not  have  to  wait  till  he  could  be  taken  to  court 
and  tried  by  a  jury,  but  brought  him  up  with 
a  round  turn,  by  giving  him  a  few  lashes  at 
the  whipping  post. 

Now  that  the  negroes  are  emancipated  they 
have  all  the  advantages  of  freedom,  and  it  must 
be  said,  some  disadvantages  also.  The  better 
class  of  them  stay  on  the  old  plantation,  or 
near  by,  and  if  they  can  get  a  little  cabin,  work 
hard  to  make  a  living,  and  send  the  little 
darkies  to  school,  from  which  they  come  out  not 
infrequently  as  bright  as  white  boys,  and  grow 
up  to  habits  of  industry,  that  make  them  re¬ 
spected  by  all  their  neighbors. 

But  the  colored  folks  are  of  all  sorts,  just  as 
white  folks  are,  and  not  infrequently  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  liberty  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  into  the  towns,  where  some  are  industri¬ 
ous  and  pick  up  a  living  as  successfully  as  the 
^‘poor  whites’’  who  used  to  live  in  the  woods  or 
on  the  mountains,  and  that  were  about  as  "low 
down’’  as  any  population  in  the  land.  For  such 
vagrants  Emancipation  can  hardly  be  a  means  of 
^race.  elevating  them  in  intelligence  or  in  morals. 
Living  a  shiftless  life,  from  hand  to  mouth,  they 
are  tempted  to  petty  thefts  that  can  hardly  be 
called  crimes,  but  which,  unless  "nipped  in  the 
bud,’’  may  grow  to  bolder  acts  that  would  de¬ 
mand  the  severest  punishment.  In  such  a  case 
the  magistrate,  wishing  to  give  the  colored 
brother  a  punishment  that  he  would  feel  and  ap¬ 
preciate,  instead  of  sending  him  to  jail,  might 
send  him  to  the  whipping  post,  from  which  he 
would  be  apt  to  return  to  his  cabin  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man. 

Is  this  cruelty  or  inhumanity  ?  Whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  our  correspondent  tells  us  that  they 
are  seriously  thinking  in  Baltimore  of  applying 
this  same  kind  of  correction  to  white  offenders  I 
He  says  that  in  Maryland  and  neighboring 
States  there  has  been  an  appalling  increase  of 
crime,  all  of  which  he  ascribes  to  one*  cause — 
the  increasing  use  of  ardent  spirits !  Drink, 
drink,  drink !  That  is  the  curse  of  the  land, 
causing  the  ruin  of  increasing  numbers  of  the 
population.  The  distilling  of  whiskey  is  a 
great  business  in  Kentucky  and  adjoining 
States,  and  so  extensive  has  it  become  that  the 
brewers  and  the  distillers  form  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  class  among  the  politicians,  and,  instead  of 
being  willing  to  be  taxed  more,  demand  that 
they  should  be  taxed  less;  and  thus  by  uniting 
their  forces,  they  form  a  party  that  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  city  or  State  election. 
If  they  could  be  taxed  according  to  the  number 
of  hdgsbeads  of  whiskey  or  rum  they  sell,  or  of 
the  drunkards  they  make,  that  would  be  even 
justice! 

There  is  another  danger  to  society  that  comes 
of  deluging  the  country  with  ardent  spirits.  It 
is  the  immense  increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  of 
rioting  and  mobs,  of  fightings  and  murders.  So 
great  is  the  increase  of  offenders,  that  it  has 
become  a  question.  What  shall  tee  do  with  them  f 
Here  in  New  York  the  Tombs  are  so  crowded 
with  thieves  and  robbers  and  house-burners,  that 
in  many  cases  two  have  to  be  crammed  into  one 
narrow  cell. 

In  Baltimore  it  has  been  felt  to  be  such  a  bur¬ 


den  that  the  question  has  been  seriously  enter¬ 
tained,  whether  instead  of  locking^^them  up  in 
jail,  they  should  not  be  treated  like  the  negroes 
on  the  plantations — be  publicly  fiogged  ! 

This  may  seem  like  going  back  to  barbarism, 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a  necessity,  as  it  is 
in  new  settlements  where  society  is  not  organized, 
and  there  are  no  court  houses  for  the  courts, 
and  no  prisons  for  the  prisoners.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them  ?  Shall  they  go  free  ?  Shall 
they  escape  all  punishment  ? 

In  new  communities  it  sometimes  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  use  the  whipping  post,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  lock-up  for  any  criminal!  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  early  days  of  California.  Justice 
Field,  who  has  recently  ietired..^from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  tells 
a  story  of  his  experience  in  the]  woods 
when  ,they  had  but  a  shanty,  for  a court 
house,  and  no,^  place  "for  prisoner.  .^He 
was  Alcalde  of  a  town  in  the  interior,  where 
evervthing  was  in  the  primeval  stage,  and  he  had 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  As  The  b^vangel- 
ist  has  a  good  many  readers  in  (California,  they 
may  be  interested  in  this  picture  of  the  olden 
time : 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  life  in  the  new  set¬ 
tlement  was  very  primitive.  Besides  the  old 
adobe  of  the  original  settler,  there  was  only  one 
house.  The  new  comers  slept  in  tents  or  under 
the  open  sky.  But  this  was  the  least  of  their 
anxieties.  Society  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
There  was  no  law,  no  government,  no  official 
authority,  no  protection  for  life  or  property, 
except  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  which 
leads  men  to  combine  to  protect  each  other. 
To  create  something  like  civil  order,  the  first 
thing  was  to  organize  a  temporary  local  govern 
ment.  So  the  settlers  got  together,  and  chris¬ 
tening  the  place  with  the  name  of  Marys¬ 
ville,  in  honor  of  the  only  woman  in  the  place, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town — 
they  agreed  to  elect  a  Town  Council  and  a  chief 
magistrate,  or  in  Spanish  phrase  an  Alcalde. 

Under  the  Mexican  law  an  Alcalde  was  an 
officer  of  very  limited  jurisdiction;  but  in  the 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in  California  at 
that  time,  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise,  and 
did  exercise,  very  great  powers.  Mr.  Field 
became  at  once  the  centre  of  authority,  around 
whom  the  elements  of  society  could  crystal¬ 
lize.  He  was  the  chief  official  in  the  newly- 
formed  community,  and  had  use  for  all  his  pow¬ 
ers,  since  along  with  the  respectable,  the  orderly, 
and  the  law  abiding  class  of  people,  there  was 
a  great  number  of  disreputable  characters 
gamblers  and  thieves  and  desperadoes,  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  older  communities,  who  had  to  be 
held  in  check  with  a  firm  hand.  They  soon 
found  that  there  was  an  authority  with  which 
they  could  not  trifie.  Thus  a  man  had  commit 
ted  a  robbery.  He  had  stolen  gold  duet  out  of 
the  tent  of  a  miner.  It  was  found  upon  him, 
and  he  was  at  once  convicted.  What  should  be 
done  with  him  ?  There  was  no  jail  to  hold 
prisoners,  and  the  sheriff  could  cot  be  kept 
standing  guard  over  him.  Nor  could  he  be  sent 
to  San  Francisco  but  at  great  expense.  If  he 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  mob,  they  would 
have  hung  him  to  the  nearest  tree.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  tbe  Alcalde  was  more  merciful,  though 
not  less  swift  and  effective.  It  was.  as  all  pun¬ 
ishment  of  crime  ought  to  be,  sharp  and  sting¬ 
ing.  The  thief  was  sentenced  to  be  stripped, 
and  to  receive  fifty  lashes  on  his  bare  back — a 
sentence  that  was  promptly  inflicted  and  be  was 
then  turned  adrift  with  the  warning  that  be 
would  be  fiogged  again  if  he  was  caught  in  tbe 
town  within  two  years.  The  warning  did  not 
need  to  be  repeated.  The  wretch  slunk  away 
like  a  hunted  wolf,  and  never  troubled  them 
more. 

Thus  the  Alcalde  did  not  bear  tbe  sword  in 
vain.  A  few  instances  of  such  wholesome  sever¬ 
ity  quelled  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  estab¬ 
lished  order  in  the  community.  A  good  many 
bad  characters  hung  about  tbe  place,  and  gam¬ 
bling  shops  were  open;  but  deeds  of  violence 
were  effectually  repressed,  and  during  tbe 
whole  time  that  he  bore  rule,  this  settlement  on 
the  border  was  as  peaceful  as  a  New  England 
village. 

Is  not  here  an  example  that  might  be  followed 
in  some  of  our  older  communities  where  they 
find  tbe  lawbreakers  too  many  for  the  prisons  to 
bold  them  ?  There  is  at  least  one  crime  that 
might  be  justly  so  punished.  When  a  ruffian 


heats  his  wife  he  is  no  longer  a  man  but  a  beast, 
and  might  fitly  be  strung  up  to  a  whipping  post, 
and  have  tbe  lashes  well  laid  on.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  would  be  that  such  spectacles 
might  have  the  same  effect  as  a  bull-fight,  to  ac¬ 
custom  the  spectators  to  the  sight  of  blood  and 
thus  make  them  more  ready  to  shed  it  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


DB.  6UNSADLES  HIMSELF  AGAIN. 

No  letter  received  in  many  a  day  has  given  us 
so  much  pleasure  as  the  following  from  Chicago, 
dated  January  11th : 

"You  will  rejoice  to  know  that  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
has  grown  stronger  every  day  since  hie  return  to 
Chicago,  and  last  Monday,  at  the  opening  of 
our  fall  term,  he  started  in  to  school  with  the 
rest  of  us,  and  spent  several  hours  every  day  in 
the  atmosphere  of  life,  study  and  progress;  and 
once  at  an  assembly  he  stood  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  and  gave  the  students  one  of  his 
old-time  talks  that  thrilled  and  delighted  us  as 
no  one  else  can.  Mr.  Armour  comes  in  nearly 
every  evening  to  watch  and  see  that  he  is  not 
over-doing  and  assure  him  that  he  must  take 
plenty  of  time  to  get  well  in.  He  is  as  kind 
and  fatherly  as  yoh  know  a  man  of  his  large - 
heartedness  can  be,  and  sincerely  loves  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  We  are  not  yet  used  to  the  latter’s  wearing 
crutches,  but  we  trust  tbat  be  will  soon  be  able 
to  lay  them  aside  for  a  cane.  With  the  brotherly 
love  of  the  Doctor  sent  in  full  measure. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  Bell,  Secretary. 


THE  POWER  OF  ONE  SPEECH. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Bell  recalls  bis 
first  appearance  in  tbe  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  (New  School)  in  1859.  The  meet, 
ing  was  in  Stamford  Church,  of  which  our 
brother.  Dr.  Booth,  was  then  pastor,  and  there 
was  introduced  on  the  morning  of  tbe  second 
day  a  representative  from  the  churches  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  came  to  plead  for  men  and  money  to 
evangelize  that  young,  yet  "golden"  State. 
Bell’s  appearance  was  the  sensation  of  the 
session  and  of  many  a  subsequent  occasion. 
Previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry  through 
the  infiuence  and  aid  of  the  well  remembered 
Henry  Durant,  he  had  served  in  the  Legislature 
and  had  "stumped  the  State"  with  E.  D. 
Baker,  later  United  States  senator  from  Oregon 
and  killed  at^Ball’s  Bluff  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War.  Of  him  as  an  orator.  Bell  enter¬ 
tained  tbe  highest  esteem,  declaring  tbat  before 
Baker,  "Cicero  and  Demosthenes  paled  their 
ineffectual  fires!"  Bell’s  oratorical  powers  were 
something  peculiar  to  himself  and  altogether 
phenomenal.  He  burst  upon  the  quiet  Synod 
with  meteoric  suddenness  and  splendor.  A  pic¬ 
turesque  personality  was  fully  matched  by  a 
fiuency  of  diction  equally  breezy  and  picturesque. 
Surprise  was  succeeded  by  amazement  and  then 
both  blended  in  admiration.  Tbe  Synod  was 
taken  captive  and  surrendered  at  d.scretion. 
There  was  first  an  outbreak  of  hand  clapping, 
then  a  thunder  of  feet  on  the  church  floor  and 
last  a  sort  of  shout  in  which  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox,  then  Chancellor  of  LsRoy  University,  led, 
standing  with  uplifted  band.  Bell  was  tri¬ 
umphant;  that  speech  gave  him  the  doctorate 
at  tbe  hands  of  Cox,  and  a  pulpit  in  New  York. 
To  the  few  living  who  were  present  on  tbat  occa¬ 
sion  this  reminiscence  will  be  recognized  as  at 
once  historic  and  suggestive.  R.  A.  S. 


The  many  demands  for  the  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs’s  admirable  address 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  at  New  Haven  last  October 
have  exhausted  the  first  edition,  and  a  second 
one  has  just  been  issued.  Copies  can  be  had 
from  Mr.  Cyrus  Peck,  81  North  Sixth  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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January  20,  1896. 


SHALL  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  BE  REDUCED? 

The  writer,  ae  chairman  of  a  epecial  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  preceding  Synod,  made  to 
the  recent  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  a  report  on  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Synod,  which  dealt 
also  with  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the 
Assembly.  Appended  to  the  report  were  two 
resolutions — one,  which  the  Synod  adopted,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Pennsylvania  Presbyteries  over 
tures  for  a  reduction  of  the  Synod  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  Synodical  mileage  and  entertain¬ 
ment  fund ;  and  a  second  resolution  overturing 
the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
of  that  body  also,  on  a  Synodical  basis  of  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  second,  that  is  the  Assembly 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  though  with 
a  large  minority  vote  against  that  disposition 
of  it.  The  writer  in  making  the  report,  told  the 
Synod  frankly  that  he  did  not  expect  the  change, 
which  that  resolution  proposed  to  be  made  at 
once  and  without  a  struggle;  he  remembered  too 
well  preceding  conflicts  of  which  this  is  another 
step.  Of  course  some  who  voted  against  it  were 
averse  to  the  change  which  it  proposed ;  there  is 
naturally  a  strong  personal  feeling  against  it, 
because  it  would  lessen  the  prospect  of  being 
sent  ae  a  commissioner  to  the~ Assembly— an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  which  every  one  would  like 
to  have  at  some  time.  But  others  who  favor  the 
change,  and  believe  it  must  come,  and  that 
soon,  thought  the  subject  had  not  been  referred 
to  the  committee  and  was  not  therefore  presented 
in  an  orderly  manner,  (the  writer  conceded  there 
was  force  in  that;)  while  others  again  believed 
it  would  be  better  for  such  an  overture  to  orig 
inate  in  some  of  the  Presbyteries-  And  both 
those  classes  voted  against  the  resolution. 

But  the  report  itself,  with  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ment  showing  the  necessity  for  the  change  was 
adopted.  That  report  will  be  found  on  pages 
42  44  of  the  Minutes.  The  part  which  deals 
with  the  General  Assembly  is  as  follows : 

“The  General  Assembly  has  grown  to  be  a 
large  and  unwieldy  body.  Its  full  membership, 
including  the  16  corresponding  official  members, 
would  be  672.  There  were  in  actual  attendance 
last  May  630—319  ministers,  295  elders,  16  cor¬ 
responding.  A  body  of  such  a  size,  in  session 
for  only  nine  or  ten  days,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  most  varied  and  important  ques¬ 
tions  pressing  upon  it,  cannot  be  a  careful  delib¬ 
erative  judicatory.  It  has  become  practically 
a  popular  convention.  The  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  before  it  are  settled  in  commit¬ 
tees,  which  sit  hurriedly  in  secret  during  the 
recesses  of  the  Assembly,  and  are  rushed  through 
the  Aseembly  without  consideration,  on  the  faith 
of  the  committees.  Almost  every  Assembly 
exhibits  a  haste  in  action  on  some  questions  and 
reveals  a  management  which  weakens  the  moral 
influence  of  its  deliverances.  Then,  too,  it  ia 
costly.  The  mileage,  entertainment  and  contin¬ 
gent  funds  last  May  amounted  to  $53,575  49.  A 
proper  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  body  would 
save  annually  about  two-thirds,  or  over  $30,0(X) 
of  that  amount. 

“The  General  Assembly  needs  to  be  reduced 
in  size ;  but  no  reduction  is  possible  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  election.  There  are  now  229  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  the  number  increases  from  year  to 
year — they  increased  from  217  in  1892,  to  229  in 
1887.  One  commissioner  from  each  and  every 
Presbytery  would  make  a  judicatory  of  about  the 
proper  size.  But  such  a  principle  and  scale  of 
representation  would  be  un-Preebyterian.  Neces 
sity  must  ere  long  force  a  change  from  Presby- 
terial  to  Synodical  representation.  And  the 
change  will  be  a  good  one.  It  will  provide  an 
equitable  plan  of  representation.  It  will  greatly 
reduce  the  administrative  expensra  of  our  judi¬ 
catories,  while  it  will  allow  the  Synods  to  be 
run  more  in  the  interests  of  all  their  divisions. 
It  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  Synods, 
the  attendance  upon  them,  and  their  influence 


and  it  will  be  the  crowning  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Westminster  system,  which  our 
American  nation  and  church  are  in  a  position 
to  receive  in  its  fullness.  That  system  was 
that  the  congregation  should  be  represented  in 
the  Session ;  the  Sessions  in  the  Presbyteries ; 
the  Presbyteries  in  the  Synod;  the  Synod  in 
the  General  Aseembly.  A  great  stride  in  the 
organic  development  of  that  system  on  American 
soil  was  taken  when  the  Synods  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  their  present  state  organizations  and 
they  were  made  Presby ter i ally  delegated  bodies. 
The  remaining  step  will  be  to  make  the  General 
Assembly  Synodically  delegated.  Aad  it  will 
be  another  tribute  to  the  wonderful  foresight  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  if  the  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  completion  of  its  great  work  can  be 
marked  by  this  forward  advance.” 

R.  M.  Pattebson. 

Philadelphia. 

REY.  BENJAMIN  F.  MILLARD. 

This  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Naples,  New  York,  resigned  on  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  of  November,  to  take  effect  immediately. 
Hie  people  knew  that  this  decision  on  his  part 
was  inevitable  at  no  distant  day,  yet  they  were 
not  reconciled  when  it  came,  and  all  hearts 
were  filled  with  sorrow  and  every  eye  with  tears, 
as  the  one  who  had  ministered  to  them  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  told  them  that  never  again  should 
he  stand  in  that  pulpit  as  their  pastor !  He 
expressed  great  appreciation  of  their  kindness, 
and  said  that  no  word  of  censure  from  them  had 
ever  reached  hie  ears,  and  that  his  only  reason 
for  resigning  was  that  his  strength  was  no  longer 
equal  to  their  needs. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  evening  the 
church  met  to  act  upon  the  resignation  and, 
instead  of  accepting  it  unconditionally,  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Millard  and  re¬ 
quest  him  to  reconsider  hie  action  and  continue 
as  their  pastor  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  occurs  on  the  first  of  April,  to  which  he 
reluctantly  consented.  He  is  now  seventy  seven 
years  of  age,  and  although  not  physically  strong, 
his  mind  is  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  never  was 
his  presentation  of  the  truth  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  listened  to  him.  He  has  endeared 
himself,  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  the 
whole  community,  through  hie  long  life  among 
them,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that 
though  he  retires  from  active  work,  he  will  still 
abide  among  us.  for  to  those  who  love  him  so 
much,  his  very  presence  will  be  a  benediction. 

Mr.  Millard  was  born  in  Locke,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1820.  While  he  was  still  a  lad,  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Dexter,  Michigan.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  at  Ann  Arbor.  Afterwards 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  received  a 
most  eligible  offer  of  partnership  with  a  leading 
lawyer,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  ought  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He 
locked  his  office  door  and  spent  a  whole  day  in 
prayer.  The  next  day  he  decided  to  abandon 
the  law  for  the  ministry,  and  immediately  left 
for  Yale  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Haven. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Michigan,  and  sent  as  a  Home 
Missionary  to  Lansing,  where  the  capital  of 
the  State  had  just  been  planted  in  the  centre  of 
a  wide  forest.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Niles,  Michigan, 
and  of  Springville,  Arcade  and  Naples,  New 
York.  After  serving  the  latter  church  for  two 
years,  from  1852  to  1854,  as  his  health  failed, 
he  resigned  and  settled  in  Chicago  and  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Democratic  Press,  (now 
The  Tribune).  Subsequently  be  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Business  Agent  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  in  New  York  City.  Here  he  received 
an  invitation  to  the  New  York  Port  Society  to 
become  associate  pastor  of  the  Mariners’  Church 
on  Catherine  street,  and  in  connection  with  his 


services  in  this  church,  to  preach  at  the  Water 
Street  Mission,  for  years  the  only  mission  in 
that  quarter.  During  this  period  occurred  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Talmage  and  Mr.  Millard  was  one 
of  hie  counsel.  Dr.  Talmage  afterwards  said 
to  him,  “But  for  you  and  Dr.  Spear  they  would 
have  cut  off  my  head  !” 

After  about  twelve  years  in  the  Seamen’s 
work,  be  was  recalled  to  Naples,  where  he  has 
served  so  acceptably  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty.  That  hie  life  and  usefulness  may 
be  prolonged,  and  his  last  days  prove  bis  beet, 
is  the  prayer  of  his  loving  people.  C. 

MORE  POVERTY  AND  MORE' CRIME  ! 

Our  Baltimore  correspondent  tells  a  tale  about 
the  way  things  are  going  there  and  in  other 
ciiies  and  States  that  may  set  us  all  to  think¬ 
ing: 

“The  prevjltjuce  of  great  crimes  must  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  smaller  offences.  There 
cannot  be  frequent  murders,  and  suicides,  and 
robberies,  without  many  crimes  of  a  lees  heinous 
character.  And  so  it  is.  Our  jails  are  filled  to 
overfiowing,  and  in  some  of  our  States  the  author¬ 
ities  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do 
with  this  terrible  criminal  population.  Old 
prisons  must  be  enlarged,  or  enlarged  and  new 
ones  erected.  Some  of  the  old  methods  of  pun¬ 
ishment  which  have  been  abandoned,  must  bo 
re-established.  A  good  many  advocate  the  rn- 
establisbing  the  whipping  post,  cruel  and  bar¬ 
barous  as  it  seems  to  be.  This  State  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  defenders  as  a  means  of  punishment.  A 
bill  to  restore  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  leg* 
islature  of  Virginia.  They  fall  back  upon  this 
because  they  see  no  other  way  to  impose  a  pun¬ 
ishment  that  shall  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
Besides  it  costs  so  much  to  enlarge  our  police 
force  and  to  increase  the  number  of  our  courts, 
and  have  them  sit  for  longer  terms,  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  rebel.  Maryland  needs 
$2(X),(XX)  to  complete  its  Penitentiary,  and  $225,- 
000  for  the  enlargement  of  its  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion.  Baltimore  asks  for  $.35, OCX)  to  put  a  new 
wing  to  the  jail.  This  demand  comes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  have  larger 
jails  and  more  of  them.  Then  we  must  have 
also  larger  almshouses  and  asylums.  And  worst 
of  all,  the  liquor  trade,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  poverty  and  crime  is  clamoring  for 
larger  liberty  in  its  dreadful  work.  Local 
option  and  other  temperance  laws  are  in  danger 
of  hurtful  amendments  or  of  being  repealed  alto¬ 
gether.  Instead  of  throwing  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  wrong  doer,  it  seems  as  though 
the  insjority  are  bent  on  clearing  the  way  before 
them  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  do  evil.” 

-WBLBN’g  JAMVART  CONFERENCE. 

In  connection  with  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  January  27th,  the  Faculty  and  students 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  will  hold  a 
Ckinference  for  the  consideration  of  spiritual 
themes.  The  first  session  of  the  Conference  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  26th. 
and  will  be  addressed  by  M^  Robert  E.  Speer 
of  New  York,  whose  subject  will  be,  “The 
Christ-filled  Life.”  On  Thursday  morning  the 
session  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  led  by 
Dr.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Helpfulness 
of  Prayer,  led  by  Dr.  Remick  of  Geneva.  The 
afternoon  session  will  be  given  up  to  reports 
from  the  colleges  and  to  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Warren  D.  More  of  Elmira.  At  the  evening 
service,  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Rochester  will  speak  on 
Some  Phases  of  Christian  Service  and  Church 
Work. 

Id  connection  with  the  addresses,  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  prayers  and  remarks  by  those 
present. 

A  similar  Conference  was  held,  a  year  ago. 
and  its  influence  pervaded  the  Seminary  until 
the  close  of  the  term.  Pastors  and  Christian 
friends  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  will 
be  welcome  to  the  Conference. 


L. 
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HON.  WALTEB  LOWRIE. 

By  Wm.  Rankin,  Esq. 

At  the  .general  election  of  November,  1836, 
Martin  Van  Buren  wae  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  for  nearly  four  years 
been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  In 
December  following,  Walter  Lowrie  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Senate,  which  he  had  held 
for  twelve  years,  to  become  foreign  Mission 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Some 
twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Van  Buren  called 
at  the  Mission  House,  23  Centre  street.  New 
York,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lowrie  left  a 
note  for  him,  stating  his  special  business  and 
adding  regrets  at  his  having  left  the  Senate 
against  the  wishes  of  both  political  parties. 
Mr.  Lowrie  replied  to  this  note  in  effect  that  be 
had  never  regretted  the  change  that  he  had  made. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
President  little  appreciated  the  motive  that  led 
his  former  associate  in  Government  service  to  ex¬ 
change  political  honors  and  emoluments  for  a 
position  far  less  conspicuous  and  remunerative. 

It  was  not  without  a  divine  purpose  that  two 
distinguished  laymen  though  preceded  by  emi¬ 
nent  pastors  were  called  to  the  early  administra¬ 
tion  of  both  the  American  and  the  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Mission  Boards.  In  the  Life  and  limes 
of  Dr.  Gardner  Spring  we  are  informed  that  “in 
1810,  in  the  parlor  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  incipient  measures  were  taken  for  the 
operations  of  the  American  Board.”  Three 
years  later  Mr.  Evarts  became  its  Treasurer 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
in  1821  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  office 
he  held  until  bis  death  in  1831.  His  judicial 
mind  and  business  acquirements  were  adapted 
to  the  proper  shaping  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  Board  and  especially  in  a  great  crisis  in 
its  Indian  work  in  maintaining  by  pen  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  the  sacredness  of  Government 
Treaties  with  the  Aboriginal  Tribes. 

So  also  Mr  Lowrie’s  experience  in  secular 
affairs  was  essential  to  a  wise  ordering  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Presbyierian  Board.  It  id  not 
probable  that  any  other  man,  clerical  or  lay, 
could  have  been  found  sixty  years  ago  or  since, 
during  hie  administration,  so  well  equipped  for 
this  particular  service.  Dr.  Jodn  D.  Wells  in 
an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  April,' 1869,  says: 
*‘I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  years  prior  to  bis 
connection  with  the  Senate  of  his  own  State, 
and  all  that  he  spent  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  statesman,  were  in  part  and  were  meant  to 
be  preparatory  in  many  ways  to  his  great  work 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  Missions.  One 
might  as  well  deny  a  plan  of  God  in  *be  case  of 
Moses  as  of  Mr.  Lowrie.” 

The  “Memoir  of  Walter  Lowrie,”  by  his  son. 
Dr.  John  C.  Lowrie,  published  last  year,  ap¬ 
peared  too  late  for  its  deserved  popular  appreci 
ation.  Of  the  generation  that  knew  the  father 
so  well  and  so  greatly  revered  and  loved  him, 
comparatively  few  remain  to  read  this  story  of 
bis  life.  As  a  full  record  of  that  life  it  is  far 
from  complete.  We  find  but  a  bare  reference  to 
historical  events  from  1811  to  1836,  when  he  was 
participating  in  the  coursels  of  bis  state  and 
the  nation,  and  the  honored  peer  and  associate 
of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  this  century.  Dr. 
Lowrie  has  accomplished  what  he  evidently 
proposed  to  write — an  epitomised  biography  in 
tended  mainly  for  readers  of  missionary  intelli 
gence.  There  is  comparatively  little  editorial 
matter  in  these  173  pages.  We  have  his  father 
speaking  to  us  in  the  autobiography  of  hie  boy 
hood,  in  his  treatise  on  Divine  Revelation,  in 
addressee  to  departing  missionaries  and  in  ex 
tracts  from  journals  of  visits  to  Indian  Mis 
sions.  We  have  no  portion  of  bis  voluminous 
correspondence,  or  specimens  of  his  tender  and 
earnest  appeals  before  interested  audiences  in 
behalf  of  f’.e  great  cause  to  which  he  devoted 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 


Walter  Lowrie  was  boro  in  Ed ir burgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1784,  and  when  he  wae  eight  years  old 
hie  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  with  six 
children,  and  settled  first  in  Huntingdon,  and 
later  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  wae  a  pious  covenanter  and  of  his  High¬ 
land  mother  he  writes:  “1  scarcely  know  any 
excellence  in  female  character  which  she  did 
not  possess.  ”  His  own  account  of  his  early  life 
has  a  fascination  to  the  reader,  and  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  young  man  climbing  the  hill  of 
difficulty.  From  hie  13th  year  he  was  a 
needed  and  ready  helper  of  his  father  in  farm 
work,  and  after  their  removal  to  Butler  when  he 
was  16,  in  building  and  running  a  saw  and  a 
grist  mill.  During  all  hie  boyhood  he  had  the 
advantage  of  but  ten  months’  schooling,  but  he 
bad  his  mother’s  teaching  and  the  family  Bible. 
His  father’s  scanty  library  contained  Morse’s 
Geography,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Holy  War. 
These  on  winter  evenings  he  read  and  re-read 
many  times,  and  when  a  neighbor  added  the 
loan  of  Paradise  Lost  be  committed  large  passages 
to  memory.  This  limitation  of  literary  resources 
to  standard  works  combined  with  great  fondness 
for  reading  was  an  element  in  forming  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  solid  character  of  his  manhood. 

In  his  18th  year  in  a  revival  of  religion  in 
Butler,  “after  six  weeks  of  painful  and  often 
distressing  exercises  of  mind,”  Walter  Lowrie 
entered  into  peace  with  God,  and  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thenceforward  bis 
ideal  of  Christian  life,  which  was  the  lamp  of 
hie  daily  walk,  may  be  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  “A  constant  discharge  of  duty  towards 
God  and  towards  man  in  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  deep  humility  with 
watcafulness  and  prayer.”  His  controlling 
desire  now  was  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  family  required 
his  helping  hand  and  seemed  to  preclude 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office.  But  with  the 
sanction  of  his  father  he  undertook  the  two-fold 
duty  of  assisting  him  and  providing  for  his  own 
education.  He  hired  himself  for  a  month  to  a 
neighbor  at  50  cents  a  day.  He  sawed  lumber 
and  rafted  it  100  miles  to  market.  In  bis  20th 
year  be  wae  able  to  begin  a  course  of  study  with 
a  neighboring  pastor,  but  was  interrupted  by 
needed  work  at  home.  Then  he  made  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  another  pastor,  a  more  compe¬ 
tent  instructor,  and  for  hie  study  and  bed-room 
built  an  adjunct  to  an  overcrowded  parsonage. 
Here  he  learned  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  rising  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
reciting  at  5,  and  with  two  hours’  recreation  in 
the  afternoon,  continuing  at  his  books  until  10 
at  night.  Having  been  under  a  teacher  about 
two  years,  he  considered  himself  able  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  studies  without  assistance,  and  for  sup¬ 
port  in  so  doing  be  taught  school,  having  forty 
scholars  at  six  dollars  each  per  annum ;  was 
chosen  Clerk  of  County  Commissioners  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  $80;  did  some  surveying,  and 
settled  boundary  disputes  among  neighbors. 
These  secular  diversions  gave  him  a  reputation 
in  the  county  for  intelligence  and  integrity, 
and  led  to  his  being  sent  to  the  Legislature  in 
hie  27th  year— the  beginning  of  a  continuous 
political  life  of  twenty-flve  years.  That  in  the 
meantime  the  study  of  theology  was  not  wholly 
laid  aside,  we  have  evidence  in  his  Treatise  on 
Divine  Revelation,  included  in  “The  Memoir.” 
Such  varied  occupations  in  frontier  life,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  mill,  in  school  teaching  and 
land  surveying,  his  linguistic  acquisitions  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chinese,  his  legislative  experience 
especially  in  Indian  affairs,  bis  acquaintance 
with  public  men,  all  combined  to  fit  Mr.  Lowrie 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  for  the  important  office 
to  which  be  was  called  in  hie  52d  year. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  in  Washington  be 
studied  the  written  language  of  China,  and 
among  his  first  employments  in  the  Mission 
House  was  the  perfecting  the  system  of  movable 
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metallic  type  in  which  he  was  engaged  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  is  justly  called  in  Shanghai 
the  father  of  “The  American  Presbyterian 
Press,”  by  means  of  which  the  Bible  and  other 
Christian  literature  have  found  entrance  into 
every  Province  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  His 
experience  in  early  life  in  industrial  pursuits 
gave  him  execptional  advantage  in  organizing 
Missions  among  the  Indians— in  supervising 
buildings  and  supplies,  and  in  furtherance  of 
their  interests  he  made  repeated  and  perilous 
horseback  journeys  to  the  Reservations. 

The  crowning  qualification  of  this  beloved 
Secretary  was  a  self  sacrificing  spirit  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  recognize,  with  fatherly  sympathy, 
the  self-denial  of  those  whom  he  was  to  counsel 
and  direct.  Ihe  duties  he  expected  from  them, 
he  in  like  circumstances  would  cheerfully  have 
undertaken  himself,  and  he  bad  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  fidelity  to  the  sacred  trusts  com 
mitted  to  them  as  in  his  own.  He  could  not 
go  as  a  missionary  into  the  field,  but  rejoiced 
to  see  his  children  go,  and  be  congratulated 
parents  in  a  like  free  will  offering  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Compassion  for  the  perishing 
heathen  took  him  from  the  Senate  chamber  to 
the  Mission  House,  and  he  was  specially  moved 
when  he  stood  among  them  and  saw  their  needs 
and  helplessness.  Of  his  visit  to  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  in  1852,  he  writes:  “The  sight  of  so 
many  promising  children  of  both  sexes  rising 
up  in  the  wilderness  to  the  level  of  their 
parents  only  affected  my  heart,”  and  on  his 
return  home  be  appropriated  one  tenth  of  bis 
salary  towards  the  support  of  a  Mission  Board¬ 
ing  ^hool  for  that  tribe. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest 
it  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  him.  Six 
times  during  that  journey  be  was  prostrated 
with  sickness,  and  I  recall  a  painful  scene 
when  he  was  engaging  a  Kickapoo  interpreter 
for  Sabbath  services  while  the  drops  were  run¬ 
ning  off  his  forehead,  and  the  bed  was  shaking 
under  him.  In  his  last  visit  to  Washington  to 
adjust  some  Indian  claims  I  was  with  him,  and 
in  ascending  to  the  Commissioner’s  office  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  steps  through  weakness  and 
that  officer  urged  me  to  induce  him  at  once  to 
return  to  New  York. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  his  labors  in 
the  Mission  House  were  ended.  Latterly  they 
were  attended  with  much  bodily  infirmity  and 
by  reason  of  this  for  three  years  he  would  receive 
no  salary. 

The  General  Assembly  sitting  in  Albany  in 
1868,  accepted  hie  resignation  in  a  rising  vote  of 
reverence  and  affection  and  near  the  close  of 
the  same  year  (December  16tb),  be  entered  into 
rest  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Nkwakk,  Dec.  31, 1897. 

MOW  THK  HOME  BOARD. 

The  Home  Board  is  making  very  earnest  efforts 
to  fully  recover ’itself  financially.  Its  current 
expenses  are  being  met,  we  are  glad  to  say,  so 
that  just  now’  the  point  of  solicitude  is  the 
remaining  debt.  And,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plea  addressed  “To  the  Pastors  and  Sessions  of 
Our  Churches,  ”  on  another  page,  attention  is 
being  directed  [to  this  vital  matter  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  leads  to  effective  action  is  here 
and  there  apparent,  among  all  classes  of  the 
Board’s  widely  scattered  and  diversified  constitu¬ 
ency.  The  endeavor  should  be  for  each  one 
to  do  something,  and  this  conscientiously  as  to 
amount.  Such  action  would  probably  cancel  the 
debt  at.  once,  with  something  over  to  go  into 
the  treasury  for  the  always  dry  months  of  mid¬ 
summer.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Board  ventures 
to  recommend  the  week  beginning  with  Sab¬ 
bath,  February  20th,  as  a  week  of  special  prayer 
and  self-denial  for  the  cause.  We  trust  the 
appointment  will  be  acquiesced  in,  and  with 
heartiness  by  all  the  churches,  and  their  sub 
ordinate  organizations.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  we  think,  that  our  pastors  often  fail  to 
impress  their  people  with  the  greatness  of  the 
work  of  this  Board;  with  its  splendid  history, 
its  effective  current  work,  and  the  unmeasured 
importance  of  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
its  effectiveness  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
century. 
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THE  PINE  BIDHE  MISSION. 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Johnson. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  the  overland  stage 
from  Ruahville,  Nebraska,  brought  to  us  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  B.  Riggs  of  Santee  Normal  Training 
School,  with  hie  stereopticon  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  apparatus.  He  came  for  the  benefit  of  our 
mission  here,  and  as  he  talks  Dakota  fiuently, 
we  were  much  elated  over  his  arrival,  and 
refreshed  by  bis  presence.  Not  knowing  that  he 
was  coming  so  soon,  1  had  an  appointment  to 
dispense  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  our  Wounded 
Knee  station,  some  eighteen  miles  east  of  our 
home  in  the  Agency.  An  eighteen  mile  drive 
before  morning  service  these  winter  mornings, 
means  a  very  early  breakfast.  We  were  made 
glad,  however,  by  finding  a  house  full  of  people, 
and  two  young  women  who  wished  to  profess 
their  faith  in  Christ — Miss  Olive  Thunder  Bear 
and  Mrs.  William  Fast  Horse.  William  Fast 
Horse  was  received  by  letter,  and  their  baby 
was  baptized,  after  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered. 

Altogether  we  had  a  long  service,  and  so  had 
to  do  penance  for  our  much  speaking  by  prepar¬ 
ing  our  noon  day  luncheon  in  double  quick 
time,  and  eating  it  accordingly.  We  have  an 
appointment  at  our  church  at  home,  and  what 
ever  else  we  leave  undone  we  must  be  on  time. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  the  number  of  inter 
vening  miles,  but  this  day  we  are  in  a  special 
haste  as  Professor  Riggs  has  an  acetylene  gas 
light  to  arrange,  and  set  up.  a  curtain  also  to 
hang,  aud  a  lot  of  preliminaries  that  belong  to 
a  successful  exhibition  of  magic  lantern  slides. 
Supper  also  is  necessary  before  the  lecture.  Hie 
subject  was  “The  Life  of  Our  Saviour.’’ 

Monday  morning  our  trip  begins  and  we  set 
out  for  the  White  Clay  Church,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  us,  planning  to  be  there  at  night, 
as  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  a  magic 
lantern  after  Jark.  Our  road  lies  along  a  creek 
and  the  country  is  thickly  settled.  The  popula 
tion  on  this  reservation  is  along  the  creeks.  The 
Indians  do  not  care  to  dig  wells,  so  you  find  few 
houses  on  the  prairie  between  the  creeks.  On 
this  Monday  morning  drive  of  twenty  miles, 
we  pass  three  Government  Schools  where  all  the 
instruction  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  Eng 
lish  language.  We  pass  also  a  large  Boarding 
School  with  a  capacity  for  150  pupils,  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  White 
Clay  Church.  Professor  Riggs's  subject  is, 
“American  Civilization.’’  The  striking  illus 
trations  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  uncivilized 
life  we  have  been  seeing  all  day. 

Penned  up  on  a  small  reservation  all  hie  life, 
an  Indian  is  too  apt  to  think  that  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  attend  “Beef  Issue,’’  and  to 
go  after  hie  rations.  W’e  consider  such  lectures 
as  these  a  very  important  factor  in  trying  to 
raise  this  people  to  become  good  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Hoetiles  burned  our  church 
at  this  station,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  it  re¬ 
built  as  it  has  become  quite  a  centre  of  attrac- 
■tion.  At  too  many  points  here,  the  Omaha 
Dance  House  is  the  chief  attraction.  We  notice 
also  that  a  man  who  is  prominent  in  the  dance 
is,  invariably,  an  unprofitable  addition.  He  has 
to  give  up  the  dance,  before  be  can  feel  at 
home  in  the  church. 

Tuesday  morning  is  occupied  with  a  funeral 
service.  We  do  not  always  succeed  in  having 
the  remains  laid  away  in  our  cemetery  in  a 
Christian  manner,  foo  often  the  body  is  car¬ 
ried  off  to  some  out  of  the  way  hill  top.  On 
this  occasion  the  sermon  and  all  the  services 
proceed  much  in  the  saue  way  as  in  any  of  our 
country  churches.  But  there  is  always  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  heathen  element,  to  pay  their 
respects.  They  re  nain  quiet  until  our  work  is 
over,  but  as  soon  as  the  grave  is  being  filled  up 
they  begin  their  honors  These  consist  of  the 
most  awful  wails  howls  and  shrieks  imaginable 


The  more  dreadful  the  noise  the  greater  the 
honor.  All  the  belongings  of  the  deceased,  in¬ 
cluding  the  personal  apparel,  are  carried  off  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors,  perfectly  regardless 
of  any  disease  germs  they  may  contain.  Mr. 
Joseph  Day  is  our  native  Catechist  at  this  sta¬ 
tion. 

This  funeral  service  over,  we  continue  our 
journey  north  to  our  station  at  Short  Bull’s 
Camp  on  the  White  River.  We  are  now  about 
a  half  day’s  drive  from  the  Black  Hills.  It  is  a 
drive  of  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  church  at 
White  Clay  to  Short  Bull’s,  and  in  that  distance 
we  pass  two  Government  Day  Schools,  taught 
by  Indian  young  men,  who  have  been  educated 
in  Eastern  schools.  We  always  visit  these 
schools  and  talk  to  the  children  when  time  and 
circumstances  permit.  This  camp  of  Chief 
Short  Bull’s  is  known  as  a  hostile  camp,  and 
it  is  but  recently  that  any  Government  or  mis 
'ion  work  has  been  carried  on  there.  After 
going  to  this  camp  for  some  t’me,  we  found 
-uflBcient  encouragement  to  try  to  make  it  a 
station,  with  a  regular  Catechist.  As  no  help 
for  new  work  was  available  from  the  Home 
Board,  we  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  our 
Native  Indian  Missionary  Society.  The  Indians 
got  out  a  lot  of  logs  for  a  bouse,  and  I  put  it  up 
with  their  help,  and  now  we  have  a  very  en 
couraging  station  there.  Chief  Short  Bull  has 
always  been  a  leader  in  the  Ghost  Dance,  from 
which  came  the  outbreak  here  of  1890.  Our 
services  used  to  be  held  in  the  dwelling  bouses 
of  the  Indians,  until  the  Government  came 
along  and  put  up  a  Day  School.  Since  then  this 
bas  been  used  for  church  purposes.  Here  that 
night.  Professor  Riggs  found  a  larger  audience 
than  could  be  seated. 

Having  reached  the  northern  limit  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  field,  we  retrace  our  weary  way  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  back  to  the  Agency,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  to  find  a  crowded  bouse.  Here  he  lec 
tured  again,  showing  interesting  views,  with 
instructive  explanations,  of  his  recent  travels 
in  Europe,  winding  up  with  the  extinct  animals 
of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Thursday  fore 
noon  he  took  letter  writing  for  recreation  and 
change,  while  the  poor  horses  were  resting  their 
weary  lege  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
mercury  had  jumped  from  away  below  zero  to 
far  above  freezing  point.  As  a  consequence,  the 
snow  has  melted  and  instead  of  a  bard  road  we 
have  an  eighteen  mile  drive  to  Wounded  Knee, 
through  mud  or  “gumbo’’  (in  Western  phrase¬ 
ology).  Hence  we  make  very  poor  time  on  this 
day’s  journey.  Dark  overtakes  us  long  before 
we  get  there.  And  it  is  very  dark— no  stars — 
nothing  but  black  clouds  above  and  bad,  rough 
roads  beneath,  and  we  are  in  constant  danger  of 
taking  a  wrong  trail,  or  running  agairst  some 
rough  ground  or  wash  out  and  upsetting  our 
buggy,  which  is  rather  top  heavy. 

You  will  pardon  my  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
articles  we  carried.  First  is  a  lunch  box  with 
food  and  dishes  sufficient  for  two  men  for  a  week^ 
a  very  large  sack  of  grain  to  supply  the  team  for 
a  week,  as  the  horses  must  have  all  the  grain 
they  can  eat  in  order  to  do  the  work.  Next  are 
our  blankets  or  bed.  Enough  to  put  under  us, 
to  make  the  hard  floor  of  churches  and  school 
bouses  feel  soft.  Enough  over  us  to  keep  us 
warm  in  a  cold  house,  when  the  thermometer 
is  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  Then  we 
had  a  trunk,  (not  so  very  small  either,)  to  hold 
the  large  tank  with  all  its  fixtures  for  generating 
gas  for  an  acetelyn  light  of  500  candle  power. 
Another  trunk  filled  with  lantern,  elides,  and 
all  the  appliances  for  giving  science  lectures  to 
the  school  children.  Then  stowed  away  some 
where  in  the  corners  of  the  buggy  were  two 
valises  with  necessities  for  travelling  overland 
in  winter  and  its  possible  emergencies.  Also  a 
large  jug  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  and 
cooking  at  such  times  as  we  should  camp  on 
the  prairie  where  there  was  no  water.  Besides 


water,  we  must  then  have  wood.  For  we  have 
to  stop  to  eat  and  to  let  the  horses  eat.  I  have 
found  by  sad  experience  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
take  too  many  cold  lunches  at  noon  on  the 
open  prairie,  particularly  in  winter.  Food 
warmed,  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  around  a  bright 
fire  is  more  helpful  to  a  hungry  traveller.  On 
the  top  of  these  trunks  and  valises,  we  had  to 
tie  on  a  big  bag  of  hay  for  our  team  the  first 
night  out.  Besides  we  must  have  a  long  rope  to 
fasten  one  horse  to  feed  on  grass,  and  a  pair  of 
bobbles  to  keep  hie  mate  from  wandering  too 
far  off ;  an  axe  to  cut  the  wood  for  our  fire,  a 
frying  pan  and  coffee  pot,  and  other  cooking 
utensils,  a  lantern  and  supply  of  kerosene.  This 
made  our  buggy  quite  full  and  heavy. 

Friday  morning  we  leave  our  chapel  at 
Wounded  Knee,  for  Coro  Creek  Church,  some 
thirty  miles  northeast  of  Wounded  Knee.  Once 
in  a  while  we  see  some  houses  away  off  in  the 
distance— occasionally  some  trees— no  water.  As 
there  are  no  school  bouses  or  any  other  stopping 
places,  we  build  a  fire  at  noon,  and  “camp  out” 
A  few  miles  before  we  reach  our  mission  station 
at  C/orn  Creek  we  see  many  Indian  tipees  in 
Yellow  Bear’s  camp,  so  we  turn  out  of  our  road 
to  see  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  all  grouped 
around  the  big  Omaha  Dance  house  It  is 
Friday  and  they  have  come  to  dance  and  per¬ 
form  their  heathenish  rites.  We  see  Indians  all 
the  way  from  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  We  are 
pained  to  see  also  a  lot  of  church  attendants 
here,  whom  we  hoped  to  have  come  forward  and 
profess  faith  in  Christ.  We  try  to  persuade 
them  to  come  to  the  service  at  the  church  at 
night  and  see  all  the  fine  pictures,  but  it  is  of 
no  use.  Heathenism  is  too  old,  and  Christian¬ 
ity  is  too  weak  as  yet,  in  their  psychological 
make  up,  for  them  to  think  of  leaving  the  dance 
to  go  to  church,  consequently  that  night  we 
have  a  small  audience. 

A  twenty  mile  drive  next  day  (Saturday) 
brought  us  to  our  station  on  American  Horse 
Creek.  Here  we  use  the  school -bouse.  Another 
fifteen  mile  drive  early  next  morning,  Sunday, 
and  we  arrive  at  our  mission  on  Porcupine 
Tail  Creek.  Here  we  are  welcomed  by  Rev.  W. 
K  Morris  and  his  good  wife,  who  is  Professor 
Riggs’s  aunt.  We  are  in  good  time  for  the 
morning  service,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  here. 
Next  morning  we  start  for  Stinking  Water 
Creek,  about  twenty  miles  south.  It  is  snowing 
fast,  and  the  snow  is  so  deep  in  places  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  right  trail. 
The  prairie  here  is  a  net  work  of  cross  roads 
going  in  every  direction,  and  they  are  often 
painfully  confusing  when  there  is  no  bouse  or 
definite  land  mark  in  sight  to  guide  you.  There 
is  no  church  nor  school  bouse  at  this  place,  so 
we  have  to  find  a  dwelling  bouse  for  our  meeting. 

On  Tuesday  we  are  expected  at  Spring  Creek, 
but  as  that  is  only  ten  miles  distant,  we  spend 
most  of  the  day  in  house  to  house  work,  holding 
family  prayer  meetings  and  instructing  the  chil 
dren  in  Gospel  truths.  At  Spring  Creek  there 
is  no  public  building,  so  wo  have  to  bold  forth 
in  a  private  house.  Hero  we  found  Brother 
Morris  waiting  to  take  hie  nephew  back  to 
Porcupine  for  the  further  enlightenment  of  the 
natives,  and  a  rest,  and  I  returned  home,  arriv¬ 
ing  Wednesday  afternoon. 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  work  for  we  need  a  mighty  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dance  and  the 
heathenish  practices  have  a  powerful  attraction 
for  this  people.  We  need  good  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  for  distribution.  A  good  number  of  the 
young  people  can  road  simple  stories  in  English, 
and  we  have  exhausted  our  supply.  We  also 
need  illustrated  wall  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in 
Sunday-schools,  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  lessons,  to  give  the  people  an  idea  of 
the  Bible  scenes.  Old  ones  are  as  good  as  new  ; 
and  Gospel  hymn  books  for  distribution.  Most 
of  all  we  need  churches,  for  wo  can  work  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  when  we  have  a  church  building. 
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FIFTY  TEARS  IN  CUBIST,  AND  FIFTY 
YEARS  WITH  CHRIST. 

By  Samuel  W.  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Fifty  years  ago  to-day,  a  young  Christian,  a 
sophomore  in  college,  lay  dead  in  his  father’s 
house,  awaiting  burial.  Three  of  hie  intimate 
associates,  all  graduates  before  and  after,  of 
the  same  college,  entered  the  ministry,  and  have 
together  been  permitted  considerably  more  than 
a  century  of  service,  in  pastorates,  in  colleges, 
and  in  a  Theological  Seminary.  For  three  gen¬ 
erations  their  ancestors  had  been  officers  in  the 
church ;  all  four  were  hopefully  religious  from 
early’life;  and  the  one  who  died  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  after  a  fortnight  of  typhoid  fever,  having 
before  been  the  most  robust  of  all,  had  doubtless 
the  ministry  in  view.  He  was  always  conscien¬ 
tious  and  resolute  in  Christian  duty,  but  had 
reconsecrated  himself  a  few  weeks  before  bis 
death,  and  after  long  watching  affectionately, 
by  the  sick-bed  of  an  older  brother,  who  had 
been  brought  almost  to  the  grave  by  the  same 
disease,  he  took  the  malignant  fever  and  died. 
On  his  death- bed  he  prayed  earnestly,  and  a 
little  before  he  expired,  he  repeated  the  words, 
“The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.” 

He  has  been  for  fifty  years,  a  half  century, 
“with  Christ  which  is  far  better.”  For  more 
than  one  thirty -eighth  part  of  the  time  since 
Christ  ascended  up  to  the  right  hand  of  Qod 
the  Father,  he  has  been  familiar  with  the  un¬ 
seen  world.  During  this  time  more  persons  have 
been  born,  and  more  have  died  than  have  ever 
existed  at  any  one  time  on  the  earth.  How  does 
life  in  Christ  here  compare  with  life  with  Christ 
there  ?  Bishop  Butler  affirms,  as  indeed  reason 
and  revelation  teach,  that  the  life  beyond  death 
is  active  and  social,  as  life  is  here.  The  triune 
Qod  is  the  same  there  and  here.  The  knowledge 
of  God,  the  love  of  God,  and  joy  in  God  are  the 
same  in  kind,  though  different  in  degree.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  the  same  in  essence,  though  different  in 
form.  “Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  tern 
pie.”  We  know  what  service  is  here,  and  wbat 
it  is  there  by  the  laws  of  continuance  and  iden¬ 
tity,  and  by  various  bints  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  are  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above, 
but  not  to  know  them  fully  till  we  reach  them. 

It  is  expedient  for  us  that  we  should  not 
know  the  details  of  the  heavenly  life  more 
definitely  than  the  Scriptures  teach  them.  We 
know,  or  may  know  enough  for  all  practical  pur 
poses;  enough  to  satisfy,  not  an  idle  curios'ty, 
but  a  living  faith.  Personal  identity  and  the 
mental  faculties  will  endure  forever.  No  crea¬ 
ture  could  be  judged;  rewarded  or  punished 
without  intelligence  and  memory  concerning  the 
past  earthly  life  for  which  he  was  judged. 
There  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  no  judi¬ 
cial  procedure  without  the  recognition  of  the 
persons  and  events  involved.  God,  the  Creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe,  is  the  same  in  all 
worlds;  and  the  great  principles  of  His  moral 
government  must  be  the  same  everywhere  and 
forever.  The  church  triumphant,  and  the 
church  militant  are  under  the  same  administra¬ 
tion. 

Truth  is  the  same  for  all  worlds.  Reason  and 
conscience  affirm  truth  forever.  Personal  indi 
viduality  is  unimpaired  In  heaven  they  are 
interested  in  the  same  great  objects  of  thought 
as  on  earth.  “They  sing  the  song  of  Moees  and 
the  Lamb.”  Heaven  is  irradiated  with  the 
same  light,  only  in  far  more  perfect  manifesta¬ 
tion.  “The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 


that  is  holy  be  holy  still.  ”  Adaptations  to  earth 
will  pass  away,  but  not  holy  love.  Charity 
never  taileth.  Knowledge  of  truth  is  as  real  on 
earth  as  in  heaven,  though  more  limited. 
“Now  1  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  I  am  known.”  It  is  not  presumption 
to  believe,  and  hold  with  joyful  assurance,  that 
Jesus  holds  the  same  central  place,  and  is  the 
same  blissful  object  of  affection  to  redeemed 
thought  in  heaven  as  He  is  on  earth.  He  is 
the  supreme  object  here,  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand,  and  not  less  but  more  so  there. 
They  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet.  They  sing 
with  immeasurable  rapture,  and  the  universe 
with  them,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  ” 
They  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
They  behold  His  glory.  They  go  no  more  out 
forever.  They  see  His  face,  and  Hie  name  is  in 
their  foreheads.  They  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  As  they  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly,  they  now  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  They  awake  in  Hie  likeness  and  are 
satisfied.  Christ’s  prayer  for  them  is  answered ; 
they  are  with  Him  where  He  is  and  forever 
behold  His  glory. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  college 
youth  who  left  the  world  just  fifty  years  ago, 
has,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  others, 
millions  of  whom  have  died  later  than  be,  been 
employed  in  such  holy  services,  and  participated 
in  such  blessedness.  More  definite  knowledge  of 
bis,  and  of  their  felicity  is  not  needful  for  us. 
But  how  has  it  been  during  these  fifty  years 
with  those  who  were  left  here,  and  were  and 
still  are  hopefully  in  Christ  ? 

They  have  been  every  day  on  trial,  and  under 
discipline.  A  very  important  part  of  Butler's 
immortal  Analogy  presents  mankind  as  under¬ 
going  trial  in  this  world  for  the  promotion  in 
them  of  certain  traits  of  character  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  their  condition  in  the  future 
world.  He  presents  this  world  as  divinely  ap 
pointed,  especially  by  afflictions,  to  form  in  the 
regenerate  habits  of  resignation,  patience,  endur¬ 
ance  and  faith,  such  as  could  not  perhaps  be 
possible  of  free  beings  without  such  trial  and 
discipline.  Those  who  are  called  home  early 
cannot,  of  course,  be  furnished  with  a  character 
solidified  by  such  habits.  They  may  be  enriched 
with,  we  know  not  what,  sudden  or  speedy  en¬ 
dowments  of  grace,  but  cannot  have  those  ex¬ 
actly,  which  result  from  long  continued  trial. 

Moat  parents,  said  the  late  Secretary  Henry 
Kendall,  are  bereaved  parents.  Perhaps  about 
one-half  of  the  human  race  live  to  become 
parents,  and  a  majority  of  these  encounter  the 
enormous  strain  which  attends  this  form  of 
bereavement.  This  obviously  enters  as  a  very 
important  element  into  the  plans  of  God  for 
shaping  the  lives  and  characters  of  His  earthly 
children,  and  preparing  them  for  heaven. 
Bereaved  parentage  enables  those  so  disciplined, 
to  appreciate  better  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  to  make  which  God  spared  not  His  own 
Bon.  Christians  who  live  long  in  this  world 
are  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  lees  frequently  in 
the  furnace.  Yet  the  trials  incident  to  pros¬ 
perity  are  perhaps  no  less  important.  Those 
who  die  early  escape  much  trial,  lose  perhaps 
much  discipline;  yet  possibly  gain  large  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  we  know  not.  A  hundred  years 
of  life  in  Christ,  and  of  service  in  the  Christian 
ministry  would  seem  to  furnish  almost  every 
form  of  trial,  and  of  advantage,  of  which  earthly 
life  is  capable.  The  chief  result  and  lesson  of 
it  all,  however,  is  the  unutterable  privilege,  joy 
and  blessedness  of  the  life  in  Christ.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  an  ocean  unfathomable;  an 
atmosphere  as  immeasurable  as  space.  Oh  I  the 
depth  of  the  riches  b?th  of  the  wisdom  and 


higher  joy  than  this,  they  are  to  be  envied. 
Jesus  Himself  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him,  endured  the  cross.  His  ambassadors 
enter  into  His  joy. 

In  revivals  of  religion,  when  sinners  are  flock¬ 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  doves  to  their 
windows,  the  minister,  especially  the  pastor, 
scarcely  knows  whether  he  is  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  The  forces  of  eternity  are  working 
around  him  in  such  glory,  that  he  is  almost 
dazzled  by  their  effulgence.  At  such  a  time. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  he  walked  or  flew  to  the  lecture  room 
filled  with  inquirers.  Charles  G.  Finney  was 
sometimes  caught  up  almost  to  the  third 
heavens.  Richard  Baxter  tasted  of  joys  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  utter. 

It  is  substantially  so  with  every  fruitful 
Christian  life.  It  has  joys  too  weighty  for 
words.  No  tongue  or  pen  can  describe  them. 
The  pillar  of  cloud  descends  in  glory.  The 
priests  in  the  temple  can  scarcely  endure  its 
light  and  live.  Young  ministers,  amid  souls 
coming  to  Christ  have  said  they  preferred  the 
joy  of  such  conflict  to  the  rest  of  victory;  or 
earth  to  heaven;  and  the  militant  to  the  millen¬ 
nial  age,  when  no  such  conquests  will  be  needed. 
Also  bereavements  and  afflictions  are  sanctified 
in  God’s  children,  to  their  exceeding  joy.  It 
is  good  for  them  that  they  have  been  afflicted. 
The  love  of  God  is  opened  to  them  a  hundred 
fold.  Qod  is  love,  but  before  they  were  afflicted, 
they  knew  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear;  afterward  by  the  seeing  of  the  heart. 

Fifty  years,  therefore,  in  Christ  on  earth,  and 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  may  not  be  so  unlike, 
as  would  at  first  appear.  Both  are  full  of  Christ. 
Both  are  unutterably  blessed.  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him,  but 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us;  unto  us  here  in 
this  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Paul  said,  I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  belter. 
So  earth  with  Christ  is  unutterably  good,  and 
heaven  is  better.  To  live  is  Christ  and  to  die 
is  gain. 

December  13, 1887. 

DKATH  OF  AN  AGED  DISCIPLE. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  Johnson  of  Bellona, 
New  York,  in  his  96th  year  there  passed  away 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  in 
this  community,  and  for  half  a  century  or  more 
a  devoted  reader  and  admirer  of  The  Evangelist. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  born  at  Coldrain,  Ireland,  in 
1802,  of  staunch  Christian  parents.  He  came  to 
America  when  about  21  years  of  age.  In  1826  be 
was  employed  at  Troy,  New  York,  at  which 
time  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  visited  that  city 
and  conducted  revival  meetings.  Among  those 
who  rejoiced  in  their  new  found  faith  was  our 
deceased  brother.  The  recent  articles  in  The 
Evangelist  in  regard  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Mr.  Finney  were  a  great  delight  to  him. 

After  some  years  of  mercantile  life  he  settled 
down  on  the  farm  in  this  parish  on  which  he 
lived  until  the  closing  hours  of  the  old  year, 
when  bis  spirit  took  its  flight.  He  was  a  warm 
hearted,  genial,  companionable  man,  encourag¬ 
ing  bis  pastors  by  bis  loyalty  and  unbounded 
faith  in  God.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter,  but  as  well  a  devout  believer,  an  exem¬ 
plary  Christian.  He  loved  “the  gates  of  Zion,” 
and  that  devotion  and  desire  never  flagged  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

His  brother  William  was  a  devoted  pastor  of 
several  of  our  churches  in  pioneer  days.  The 
Evangelist  with  its  helpful  contributors,  be 


are  the  light  thereof.”  Both  law  and  grace  knowledge  of  Qod.  How  unsearchable  are  Hie 
reign  there  as  well  as  here.  No  change  of  time,  judgments  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.  It  is 
place,  or  environment,  can  alter  essential  rela  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  every  minister  of 
tions  to  God,  or  to  His  holy  and  beneficent  Christ  to  live  and  preach  constantly  the  un¬ 
government.  Character  will  continue,  “Let  him  searchable  riches  of  Christ.  If  angels  have  any 


often  spoke  of.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  father ;  bu^jve^rtisic^ 
with  them  in  the  preciouene88^.><rf^ti(  nmmory 
and  certainty  of  bis  eternal 
North  Bbllona,  Jan.  11, 1< 
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TO  THE  PASTORS  AND  SESSIONS  OF 
OUR  CHURCHES. 

Drab  Brkthren  :  The  prompt  and  liberal  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  cburchee  to  our  call  last  year  in 
behalf  of  our  unpaid  miseionariee,  encourages 
us  to  issue  another  this  year,  not  now  to  keep 
our  self-denying  laborers  and  their  families  from 
suffering,  but  to  discharge  the  obligation  assumed 
for  them,  to  meet  current  expenses  and  to  cancel 
our  remaining  debt.  To  the  delight  of  the  whole 
Church  the  receipts  of  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  were  fully  up  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  preceding. 
But  since  the  middle  of  October  there  has  been 
«n  alarming  falling  off,  especially  in  the  four 
great  Synods  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Baltimore.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  the  Foreign,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  other.  Boards  have  been  putting 
forth  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
their  debts  and  increase  their  revenue.  We 
greatly  rejoice  in  their  success,  and  feel  sure 
that  the  Church  will  allow  us  to  glean  the 
remaining  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the 
field  in  which  they  have  gathered  golden  sheaves. 

The  Home  Board  promised  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1896  that  its  debt  would  be  paid  in  two 
years,  if  the  receipts  from  the  churches  and 
benevolent  friends  were  kept  up  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  Report 
presented  to  the  Assembly  of  1897  showed  that 
during  the  first  of  the  two  years  the  promise 
was  more  than  verified — the  Board  having  paid 
considerably  more  than  one-half  its  indebted¬ 
ness.  A  similar  effort  made  this  year  will  not 
only  cancel  our  remaining  debt,  but  also  put  us 
in  a  condition  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  do  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  the  future.  Shall  this  be  made  ? 

If  you  say  yes,  a  prompt,  systematic  effort 
must  be  put  forth  in  every  church.  Pastors, 
Sessions,  Sunday-schools,  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions,  Church  Societies  of  every  kind,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  must  do  all  in  their  power.  Some 
notable  beginnings  have  been  already  reported 
to  us.  “Enclosed,”  writes  one  of  our  self 
denying  pastors,  “find  three  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  for  Home  Missions  from  our  church.  I 
had  to  take  two  collections  to  get  that  amount, 
and  one  girl  went  without  her  dinner  two  days 
so  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  box  twenty-five 
cents.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  get  a  collection  for 
anything  in  this  country.” 

An  old  veteran,  poor  and  near  the  end  St  life, 
sends  us  his  mite  with  these  words:  “Please 
find  check  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  an 
offering  to  the  Board  from  Mrs.  A.  and  myself. 
W'e  have  made  it  a  duty  to  give  to  the  Lord 
a  tenth  of  all  we  receive.  We  are  extremely  poor 
at  present.  It  is  the  tenth  of  all  I  have  received 
the  past  five  months  for  preaching.”  This  is 
a  hint  to  preachers. 

The  boys  are  waBing  up  to  the  privilege  of 
doing  something  to  save  our  land.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  vouched  for  by  a  well-known  pastor: 

“My  boy  came  into  my  room  the  other  day 
and  sat  down,  and  presently  he  began  to  laugh 
to  himself,  and  seemed  so  pleased  that  I  asked, 
’What’s  the  matter?’  He  replied,  ‘Well,  1 
promised  the  Lord  that  I  would  give  Him  all 
I  could  make  this  week  over  t2  and  it’s  twenty 
five  cents  already.  ’  ’  ’ 

Even  those  who  have  not  been  taught  from 
their  youth  to  bring  their  pennies  to  the  Lord, 
find  pleasure  in  helping  to  save  this  land  for 
Christ : 

“A  converted  gambler  and  drunkard,  who  by 
trade  is  a  stone  mason,  called  on  me,”  writes 
one  of  our  correspondents,  “and  while  here,  he 
told  me  how  much  he  enjoyed  giving  the  tenth 
to  the  Lord’s  work.  He  is  a  very  poor  man 
with  a  large  family,  and  not  robust  in  health, 
but  very  faithful  to  his  Saviour,  ‘Just  think 
of  it  ?’  he  exclaimed,  ‘when  I  get  this  job  done 
I’ll  have  more’n  six  dollars  for  the  Lord!  1 
wish’t  was  sixty!’  Not  in  two  years  have  j 


met  this  man  when  he  did  [not  have  some  lost 
soul  on  his  mind  whom  he  was  trying  hard  to 
bring  to  Christ.  Giving  and  rescuing  the  per¬ 
ishing  go  usually  together.  The  former  is  cer¬ 
tainly  open  to  all.” 

Will  not  every  Sabbath  school  scholar  and 
every  member  of  the  Church  Societies  give 
something  to  this  great  cause  before  March 
31st  ?  Shall  we  not  depend  on  the  devoted 
women  of  the  Church  to  do  their  utmost  towards 
a  great  Church  movement  in  this  direction  ? 
Without  much  self-denial,  saying  nothing  of 
suffering,  it  is  impossible  to  end  this  year  the 
cry  of  debt  and  of  distress  in  the  Home  Board. 
Permit  me  to  ask  both  young  and  old,  what  are 
you  doing  to  realize  the  dedication  made  of  this 
land  to  Christ  by  your  forefathers  ?  How  stand 
you  in  account  with  your  conscience  and  the 
pressing  demands  of  this  loved  country  ?  What 
is  the  proportion  between  your  obligations  and 
your  efforts,  your  incomes  and  your  benefac¬ 
tions  ?  A  dollar  given  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  to-day  will  do  more  good  than  ten 
dollars  a  few  years  hence.  All  are  in  debt  and 
are  now  called  upon  by  God  to  pay  it.  How 
many  of  you  have  fully  paid  for  the  previous 
blood  spilt  to  secure  your  national,  social  and 
Christian  blessings  in  this  favored  country? 
The  past  is  your  patient  creditor;  how  long  it 
will  continue  patient,  God  only  knows.  Your 
obligations  are  overwhelming*  Will  you  not 
try  to  meet  them  by  doing  all  you  can  to  help 
those  who  shall  come  after  us  ? 

The  Board  takes  the  liberty  of  recommending 
the  week  beginning  with  February  20th  as  a 
week  of  special  prayer  and  self  denial  in  the 
hope  that  the  churches,  the  Sunday  schools, 
the  Women's  Organizations  and  all  the  Church 
Societies  will  approve  it  and  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  secure  on  February  27lh,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  a  contribution  from  every¬ 
one,  young  and  old. 

UNION  IN  PRATER. 

By  Thomas  Doggett,  D.D. 

How  much  good  has  come  out  of  Scotland,  it 
would  be  bard  to  tell.  In  every  department  of 
Christian  labor,  the  Scotch  Protestants  have 
been  among  the  foremost  in  time  as  well  as  in 
efficiency.  The  seed  of  the  Reformation  sown 
there  has  brought  forth  larger  harvests  than  that 
sown  in  any  other  soil.  Scotland  has  been  more 
fertile  than  Switzerland.  St.  Andrews  was  a 
nursery  of  ministers  long  after  Geneva  had  lost 
its  power.  The  missionary  spirit  has  never  left 
the  followers  of  Knox.  Desires  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world  have  gone  band  in  hand  with 
zeal  for  sound  doctrine.  Here  was  born  the 
suggestion  of  the  union  of  all  evangelical  Chris 
tians  in  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1744  some  ministers,  thinking  that  “the 
Providence  of  God  called  loudly  on  all  who  loved 
Zion  to  make  extraordinary  supplication,  for  the 
outpouring  of  His  Holy  Spirit  on  all  the  churches 
and  on  all  the  earth,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  glorious  Redeemer  might  every¬ 
where  be  felt  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
His  glory,”  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  themselves, 
that  for  two  years  to  come,  on  Saturday  evening 
and  Sabbath  morning,  in  public  meetings  or 
in  private  and  secret  prayer,  they  should  pray 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

This  plan  was  made  known  by  conversation 
and  private  correspondence,  and  was  received 
with  such  favor  that  great  numbers  in  Scotland 
and  England  and  even  in  North  America  com¬ 
plied  with  the  proposal.  In  Glaseow,  it  was 
reported,  that  forty  five  “Praying  Societies” 
were  soon  formed  and  in  other  cities  a  like  pro¬ 
portion. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  min¬ 
isters  thought  that  this  plan  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  accordingly  they  printed  a  memorial 
and  sent  it  to  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of 


the  world,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  this 
plan  of  united  prayer.  Five  hundred  copies 
were  sent  to  Boston,  and  from  there  distributed 
through  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

This  memorial  was  the  occasion  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  writing  his  treatise  on  “Union  in 
Prayer.”  This  was  designed  to  lead  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  rethren 
in  Scotland.  In  it  the  reasons  and  motives  for 
such  united  supplications  are  presented  with 
great  fullness,  clearness  and  weight.  He  urges 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  iottrests  of  vital 
Christianity  and  who  are  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fervent  prajer,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  respects,  to  comply  most 
heartily  with  this  request.  This  call  from  Scot¬ 
land  he  thinks  is  a  call  from  God  that  Chris¬ 
tians  in  America  should  pray  earnestly  and 
unitedly  for  the  coming  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
As  this  call  was  for  united  prayer  during  the 
seven  years  to  come,  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
when  these  seven  years  of  prayer  are  over,  God’s 
people  will  see  such  tokens  for  good  as  “shall 
serve  greatly  to  animate  and  encourage  them  to 
go  on  in  united  prayers  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  with  increasing  fervency.” 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  memorial 
from  Scotland  and  the  appeal  from  Northampton 
influenced  Christians  in  this  country,  but  that 
they  influenced  them  much,  there  is  no  doubt. 
For  the  Synod  of  New  York  at  its  meeting  in 
October,  1795,  “having  made  serious  inquiry, 
respecting  the  concert  for  prayer  and  having 
found  that  it  had  been  generally  observed  in 
the  congregations  under  its  care,  and  attended 
with  such  encouraging  prospects,  unanimously 
agreed  to  continue  the  observance  thereof.” 

In  the  Theological  Magazine,  New  York,  1796, 
there  is  an  article  on  “Prayer  for  Zion.”  which 
the  editor  says,  “was  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  pious  lady  some  years  after  her  death,  and 
is  now  published  in  hopes  that  it  might  serve  to 
promote  the  motion  now  spreading  for  agreement 
of  spending  some  stated  time  in  prater  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  revival  of 
religion  and  may  quicken  Christians  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  duty.  ” 

These  unions  for  prayer  were  soon  producing 
their  proper  fruit.  In  September  of  that  year, 
in  New  York,  the  New  York  Missionary  Soc  ety 
was  formed,  in  February  of  the  next  year,  at 
Albany  the  Northern  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  and  in  Connecticut  the  Connecticut 
Missionary  Society. 

In  Great  Britain  these  years  were  also  fruit 
ful  in  Missionary  Societies.  In  Glasgow,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  London,  Christians  had  been  so 
long  united  in  prayer  for  the  world’s  conversion 
that  they  could  no  longer  delay  united  effort  for 
the  world  of  their  prayers.  At  a  general  meet 
ing  of  Christians  in  London  in  1795,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  “an  earnest  desire  and 
determination  to  co  operate  in  every  measure 
that  bad  a  tendency  to  promote  a  mieeion  to  the 
heathen  and  unenlightened  countries  “We 
learn,  too,  that  the  company  was  visibly  affected 
when  informed  that  praying  Societies  had  re 
solved  to  engage  in  intercessions  at  Glasgow, 
at  the  very  time  that  their  friends  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  London.” 

A  “Monthly  Concert”  of  prayer  for  Missions 
was  then  instituted  and  held  in  rotation  in 
different  churcbee.  This  Monthly  Concert  be¬ 
gun  in  London  in  1795  has  never  ceased. 

But  the  memorial  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland 
has  bad  its  sublimest  outgrowth  in  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  now  so  generally  observed.  If  the  meet¬ 
ings  this  year  have  been  what  they  ought  to 
have  been,  they  will  be  followed,  as  they  were 
a  century  ago,  by  a  marked  and  visible  increase 
among  ail  Christians,  of  an  interest  in  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  their  fellow- 
men. 
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DISABLED  MINISTERS. 

By  Rev.  T.  H.  Peatohell,  BJl. 

Dr.  Agnew’s  circular  of  January  Ist,  has  just 
come  to  band,  and  it  is  a  humiliating  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts.  That  such  facts  exist  we  do  not 
doubt.  The  minister  about  to  go  “over  the 
hills  to  the  poor  bouse,”  and  the  widow  of  one 
of  our  ministers,  striving  to  warm  herself  before 
a  firelese  grate,  should  not  be  found  in  the  poor¬ 
est  church  in  the  land,  much  less  in  our  wealthy 
Presbyterian  Church.  Such  cases  could  not 
occur  if  there  were  not  something  wrong  in  tne 
arrangement  of  our  disabled  Ministers,  Widows 
and  Orphans  Fund.  As  I  am  a  minister,  my 
sympathy  is  with  the  ministers,  but  just  here, 
the  question  comes,  Do  laymen  in  general  sympa¬ 
thize  with  this  Fund,  as  they  do  with  the  Home 
or  Foreign  Mission  fund  ?  And  do  the  minis 
ters  who  are  well  to  do  sympathize  with  it  ? 
We  think  not.  William  Arthur,  in  writing  on 
“Proportionate  Giving,”  says,  take  500,000 
pounds  and  give  one  pound  to  500,000  people  in 
the  morning  of  one  day,  and  it  is  all  spent  be¬ 
fore  night,  but  put  500,000  pounds  in  a  factory, 
and  it  relieves  immense  multitudes  for  fifty 
years  and  at  the  end,  you  have  twice  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  capital.  One  lasts  a 
day;  the  other  lasts  fifty  years.  One  is  hap¬ 
hazard  ;  the  other  is  business. 

Now,  the  reason  the  Fund  is  not  liked,  is,  it 
is  too  much  on  the  plan  of  charity,  and  it  is 
disliked  by  the  ministry  because  it  is  unequally 
distributed.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  both  lay 
men  and  ministers,  and  their  practical  help,  the 
Fund  must  be  put  on  business  principles.  Our 
laity  have  no  objection  to  give  a  large  amount, 
say  a  million  to  form  a  Fund,  the  interest  of 
which  will  go  to  this  object,  if  the  ministers 
help  themselves  in  the  matter  and  put  in 
toreet  in  the  work;  but  as  human  nature  is, 
this  will  never  be  until  each  minister,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  circumstances,  is  interested  in 
this  Fund,  not  as  a  sop  thrown  to  a  person,  but 
as  a  business  matter.  The  “Methodist  Church 
of  Canada”  has  this  Fund  on  this  basis  for 
about  a  thousand  ministers.  First,  there  is  a 
Sinking  Fund,  then  each  minister  pays  812  a 
year  into  the  Fund,  then  when  he  becomes  dis 
abled,  for  it  is  necessary  to  retire  from  the 
active  work,  he  receives  110  a  year  for  every 
year  he  has  preached  :  ten  years,  8100 ;  twenty 
years,  8200;  thirty  years,  8^100;  forty  years,  8400 
each  year,  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  rich  minis¬ 
ter — if  one  happens  to  be  rich— receives  it  as 
well  as  the  poor.  It  is  a  simple  business  trans¬ 
action.  By  this  means,  the  ministers  are  all 
interested  in  the  matter.  But  as  tong  as  you 
only  help  the  poor  man  and  put  the  whole  matter 
on  the  platform  of  charity,  as  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  the  sympathy  of  the  rich 
congregation  and  well-to-do  ministers  will  not 
be  gained.  Every  minister,  when  he  is  disabled, 
or  not  in  the  active  work  and  of  good  character, 
no  matter  what  his  circumstances  are,  should 
receive  hie  appropriate  allowance,  then  the  aid 
of  all  could  be  secured.  The  poor  minister  will 
not  have  to  go  through  the  delicate  and  humil 
iating  ordeal  of  disclosing  his  private  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  Presbytery — and  the  rich  minister 
will  get  his  allowance.  Both  will  be  interested, 
and  both  hold  a  ministerial  independence,  which 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  hold,  and  of  which 
no  Presbytery,  Conference  or  General  Assembly 
has  a  right  to  cut  off  from  any  man. 

The  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Canada  is  on  this  plan. 
Each  widow  receives  1150  a  year,  and  each  child 
830  until  he  or  she  is  eighteen  years  old. 

This  is  the  only  plan,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
will  succeed,  and  I  write  of  the  matter  that 
more  effort  may  be  made  on  this  line.  Any 
minister  can  pay  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars 
a  year,  and  will,  provided  the  Fund  is  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  and  no  discrimination  made. 

If  this  matter  is  not  put  on  a  business  system. 


we  shall  have  it,  as  “an  everlasting  drag  of 
charity,  ”  unworthy  of  any  church  or  of  any 
minister.  Let  no  minister  be  a  beggar,  or  leave 
his  wife  a  beggar,  if  he  is  able  to  do  otherwise 
—and  with  all  due  consideration— the  minister 
who  has  8300,  8500,  81.000,  or  85,000  and  is 
nnwilling  to  pay  810  or  815  a  year  to  the  Fund 
deserves  to  be  pinched  a  little  in  hie  old  days. 
The  world  and  the  Church  will  help  those  who 
will  help  themselves.  Let  some  system  equal  to 
all  needs  be  devised,  which  can  be  run  by  any  ac¬ 
tuary,  and  we  can  then  have  a  strong  interest  bear¬ 
ing  Fund.  No  question  about  it,  we  are  now  in  a 
corner,  where  there  is  too  much  charity  and  not 
enough  of  independent  business  principle. 

The  ministers  and  widows  requiring  immediate 
help  should  be  relieved  by  all  means.  We  should 
investigate  and  consider  the  machinery  of  this 
Fund,  and  if  it  does  not  work,  no  matter  how 
ancient  it  is,  let  us  have  done  with  it,  and  give 
it  a  decent  burial.  To  adopt  a  better  plan  is 
just  saying  we  are  wiser  to  day  than  we  were 
yesterday.  We  may  say  and  think  what  we 
Ijke,  but  hundreds  of  ministers,  take  no  interest 
in  the  Fund,  for  they  say,  we  will  have  no 
share  in  it  because  it  is  only  for  the  dependent, 
and  we  never  expect  to  be  there  and  some  con 
sider  it  harder  to  state  their  poverty  than  bear 
the  financial  strain.  We  want  to  elicit  interest 
from  our  rich  brothers  and  congregations,  on  the 
one  hand  and  shield  the  weak  brother  on  the 
other,  by  not  prying  into  his  circumstances  or 
wounding  his  feelings.  A  plan  like  this,  manly, 
independent,  and  straightforward,  we  think 
would  gain  general  co  operation. 

OLD  SER.MONS. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  D.D. 

Having  resigned  my  pastoral  charge  after 
twelve  delightful  years  of  service,  the  task  of 
moving  began  to  trouble  me.  Among  the  first 
things  which  called  for  adjustment,  were  my  old 
sermons.  They  made  such  a  tender  and  pathetic 
appeal  for  first  attention,  that  I  seemed  to  hear 
them  speaking  with  more  than  a  thousand 
voices.  Each  sermon  had  its  voice,  and  each 
voice  possessed  a  distinct  and  strong  personality. 
But  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  nothing  else 
in  my  beautiful  study  should  be  touched,  until 
they  were  tenderly  cared  for.  I  heard  them 
appealing  to  me,  as  they  had  in  turn  appealed 
to  my  people;  and  I  heard  and  heeded  their 
appeal  in  a  spirit,  which  I  fear  they  seldom 
produced  before,  by  deliberately  undertaking  to 
look  them  all  over.  This  I  did  with  great  ten¬ 
derness  and  solemnity,  assigning  them  their 
places,  preparatory  to  the  moving  of  our  camp 
to  Washington,  the  beautiful  seat  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Government. 

The  task  wae*no  mere  trifle,  as  my  professional 
brethren  already  realize,  and  as  those  who  are 
uninitiated  may  soon  be  made  to  understand. 
As  I  began  the  work,  my  study  all  at  once 
seemed  to  be  full  of  sermons  demanding  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  The  drawers  of  my  desk  were 
full  of  them,  the  drawers  under  my  book  shelves 
were  full ;  cases  in  which  I  had  filed  them  away 
years  ago,  when  they  were  more  prized  than 
now,  were  also  full.  In  fact  there  were  sermons 
everywhere— save  in  the  stones— where  Shakes 
peare  kept  his.  My  study  was  fairly  alive  with 
sermons,  all  shouting  for  recognition.  They 
suggested  strange  promblems  to  me,  which  had 
never  occurred  before.  What  becomes  of  all 
the  old  sermons  ?  Where  do  they  go  ?  The 
leaves  of  autumn  find  their  resting  place  be¬ 
neath  the  white  winter’s  snow,  after  the  winds 
have  tossed  and  whirled  them  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  but  who  can  tell  the  secret  resting  place  of 
the  leaves  of  all  the  sermons  which  are  preached? 

"  These  leiaons.  angel  forms, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the 
brooks  of  Vallambrosa." 

What  and  where  is  their  destiny  ?  By  what 
winds  are  they  carried  into  oblivion  ?  How  do 
these  enrich  the  spiritual  soil,  for  growth  in 
future  spring-times  ?  Have  these  polished  gems 
no  future,  save  the  dark  oblivion  of  the  rag-bag 
or  the  ash  heap,  when  those  who  made  and 
delivered  them  with  glowing  eloquence,  have 
been  laid  to  rest  in  the  silent  dust?  Must  ser 
mons  be  inventoried  in  the  preacher’s  estate,  as ! 


i;^ 


“neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,”  and  be  rele¬ 
gated  only  to  the  flames  as  things  possessing 
no  value  whatever  ?  May  not  the  great  preacher 
have  had  these  documents  in  mind  when  he  ex 
claimed,  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  ia  vanity.” 

The  number  and  the  weight,  the  length  and 
the  bulk,  of  these  old  sermons  was  a  surprise  to 
me.  Twenty-five  years  in  the  ministry  meant 
over  1,200  sermons.  As  these  documents  were 
slowly  and  carefully  drawn  forth — not  from 
barrels,  in  which  inconvenient  place  the  laity 
suppose  they  are  kept — from  drawers  and  cases, 
they  presented  an  appearance  almost  formidable. 
Every  man  has  his  own  method  of  preparing  ser¬ 
mons,  and  as  these  came  forth  they  bore  distinct 
marks  of  individuality.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  ministry,  I  read  somewhere  of  that  great 
Frenchman,  Victor  Hugo,  that,  in  his  public 
addresses  be  used  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on  the 
one  side  of  which  he  wrote  in  a  very  bold  hand, 
and  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines:  This 
method  I  adopted  for  sermons,  and  have  sever 
regretted  it.  A  sheet  of  the  best  linen  paper, 
twelve  by  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with  twelve 
lines  on  each  page,  is  the  ideal  size  for  sermons. 
Here  by  exact  measurement,  placing  the  pages 
end  to  end,  are  over  five  miles  of  sermon,  nine 
and  a  half  inches  broad.  Surely  that  is  length 
enough,  and  breadth  enough,  for  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  of  a  sermon.  The  breadth  may  not 
seem  in  proportion  to  the  length,  but  is  not  that 
characteristic  of  all  Presbyterian  sermons  ? 
Where  is  the  congregation  which  five  miles  of 
sermon  would  not  appal  ?  But  if  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  these  inspires  dread,  how  much  more 
their  preparation  ?  Or  if  you  consider  their 
weight,  the  problem  is  equally  alarming.  With 
gospel  measure  they  turn  the  scales  at  470 
pounds.  Are  not  these  heavy  enough,  even  for 
the  stoutest  Presbyterian  congregation  ?  There 
is  no  effervescence  in  such  weighty  documents 
as  these.  If  they  were  only  as  good  as  they  are 
weighty,  they  might  have  accomplished  much 
more.  If  they  were  “worth  their  weight  in 
gold,”  how  the  Trustees,  and  the  Missionary 
Societies,  and  even  the  venerable  members  of 
the 'Session,  would  have  frequented  my  study  1 
No  nead  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  trip  to 
the  Klondyke  if  this  were  true.  And  yet  have 
they  not  been  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to 
some  ?  We  read  about  the  beautiful  fairy,  which 
turned  everything  into  gold;  were  not  these 
turned  into  gold  in  the  experience  of  living  men 
and  women,  as  the  Sabbaths  came  ?  Is  not 
truth  fitly  spoken,  said  to  be  like  “apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver?”  Is  not  truth  itself 
golden  ?  Is  not  the  purifying  of  living  cbarac 
ters,  compared  to  gold  in  the  crucible  ?  Have 
not  the  men  and  women,  aided  by  these  in 
their  heavenward  journey,  received  that  which 
was  more  precious,  than  of  “gold  tried  in  the 
fire?” 

Many  of  these  manuscripts  also  had  not  seen 
the  light  of  day  for  years.  When  once  preached 
they  were  laid  away  and  forgotten,  not  only  by 
the  congregation,  but  also  by  the  preacher  him¬ 
self.  As  they  were  taken  from  their  seclusion 
they  seemed  to  look  into  my  face,  and  say :  W  hy 
this  disturbance?  Why  not  let  us  lie  m  blest 
oblivion  ?  What  recurrence  of  human  needs  has 
arisen  in  life’s  battle,  that  we  should  be  sent 
again  to  the  front  ?  Are  men  as  sin  burdened 
to  day  as  in  years  gone  by,  when  we  were  called 
into  existence  ?  Are  men  and  women  as  crushed 
and  weary  now,  as  when  we  sought  to  lessen  the 
crushing,  weary  load  ?  Are  mortals  still  sink¬ 
ing  in  anguish  and  despair,  as  when  we  sought 
to  heal  the  broken  hearted  ?  Do  team  of 
anguish  still  flow,  burning  channels  down  i  heeks 
that  were  once  flushed  with  joy.  and  glowing 
with  life  ?  Are  human  hearts  still  yearning  for 
love,  which  may  never  be  possessed  ?  Does  sin 
still  oppress  men  with  the  sense  of  guilt  and 
pollution  ?  Is  earth  no  nearer  heaven  than 
when  we  played  our  part  in  battles  of  the 
Church?  And  to  all  such  interrogations  f mm 
these  old  sermons,  I  could  give  only  hurried 
replies,  as  I  laid  aside  in  their  order,  these 
cherished  treasures  of  years  gone  by.  3  bey 
awoke,  however,  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
the  experiences  of  years  blended  with  joys  and 
sorrows,  came  rushing  upon  me.  Members  long 
since  laid  to  rest  came  before  me,  “telling  their 
tale  and  singing  their  song;”  present  members 
with  their  individual,  domestic  and  business 
needs,  appealed  for  comfort  and  help,  as  never 
before ;  the  aged  and  he  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  widowed  and  the  fatherless,  all 
seemed  to  crowd  around  me ;  the  reverie  ended 
only  with  a  sigh  as  my  eye  fell  upon  the  text  of 
a  sermon  entitled.  Chriatui  Conaolator:  “Oh, 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  for  then  would  I 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest” 
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The  Biulk  and  Iblah  :  Or  the  Influence  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teetaments  on  the  Religion  of 
Mohammed.  Being  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1897. 
By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  tl.50. 

These  admirable  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  spring  of  1897  in  the  chapel  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  upon  the  foundation  which 
has  already  provided  for  a  number  of  important 
courses  by  such  men  as  Albert  Barnes,  Presi¬ 
dent  McCosh,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr  Storrs  and 
Professor  Bruce.  The  lectures  were  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  them, 
and  in  book  form  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by 
a  much  larger  public.  The  subject  of  the 
course  is  of  profound  interest  and  moment;  the 
indebtedness  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  historic 
religions  to  two  older  and  kindred  faiths.  Few 
themes  could  well  be  more  fascinating  to  a 
student  of  the  history  of  religions  and  few  more 
important  to  anyone  interested  in  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  grave  religious  and  political 
problems  of  the  Orient.  * 

In  order  to  estimate  justly  “the  influence  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  upon  the  Religion 
of  Mohammed,”  the  lecturer  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  of  that  religion  in  its  primitive 
form.  Taking  up  in  successive  lectures  such 
topics  as  the  doctrine  of  Qod,  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment,  revelation  and  prophecy,  sin  and  salva 
tion,  the  service  of  Qod,  the  future  life,  church 
and  state,  he  endeavors  to  show  bow  and  to 
what  extent  the  teaching  of  Mohammed  along 
all  these  lines  was  moulded  by  the  Bible.  With 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  directness  the  lecturer 
sets  forth  the  prophet’s  conceptions  upon  these 
fundamental  themes  and  what  we  get  from  ihe 
volume,  therefore,  flrst  of  all  is  a  remarkably 
clear  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Mohammedan  faith.  There  is  probably  no 
other  single  volume  from  which  one  can  gain 
so  accurate  and  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
Islam  originally  was  and  was  meant  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the 
lectures-  as  any  one  who  knows  their  author 
might  expect — is  their  absolute  fairness  and 
candor.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  write  at  once 
sympathetically  and  justly  of  another  faith  than 
one’s  own.  It  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  blindly 
or  to  praise  extravagantly,  according  to  one’s 
temper,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  write 
of  such  a  faith  with  even  justice.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  these  lectures  are  a  model 
in  this  respect.  The  temper  of  the  author  is ! 
above  criticism  and  Islam  receives  the  fairest 
and  at  the  B<ime  time  the  most  discriminating 
treatment  at  his  hands.  The  opening  lecture 
on  the  apostle  of  Allah  is  alone  enough  to  sub 
stantiate  what  has  been  said.  It  is  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  sober  account  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
enigmatic  men  in  history;  a  man  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was  not  free  from  inconsistencies  and  con¬ 
tradictions,  but  who  was  above  all  else  devoutly 
and  profoundly  religious.  Nothing  could  be 
truer  or  fairer  than  the  following  luminous  and 
characteristic  passage:  “Tried  by  any  standard 
the  Prophet  of  Mecca  falls  short  of  perfection. 
But  if  we  are  to  appreciate  his  work,  we  must 
not  let  his  faults  blind  us  to  his  real  character. 
That  character  is  defined  when  we  say  he  was  a 
sincerely  religious  man.  ‘Did  you  know  what  I 
know  (be  is  reported  to  have  said),  did  you 
know  what  I  know  of  the  future  state,  you 
would  laugh  little  and  weep  much.  ’  This  sen¬ 
tence  gives  us  the  key  to  his  life  and  to  his 
power.  He  bad  a  vivid  sense  of  the  great  veri¬ 
ties— the  being  of  Qod,  the  evil  of  sin,  the 
future  life.  He  succeeded  in  impressing  these 
upon  the  movement  of  which  he  was  the  bead, 
and  they  make  it  what  it  is — one  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world.  ” 

The  third  lecture  on  the  Koran  narratives 


shows  bow  large  a  part  of  his  historical  material 
Mohammed  drew  from  the  Bible.  All  but  two 
of  the  narratives  are  Biblical  and  tb6  two  excep¬ 
tions  are  in  Biblical  form.  The  large  measure 
of  dependence  in  this  matter  is  characteristic  of 
Mohammed.  “Islam  was  the  least  original  of 
all  religions,”  as  Dr.  Smith  well  says,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  its  fundamental  basis  is  Bibli 
cal.  Mohammed  did  not  claim  to  be  the  prophet 
of  a  hitherto  unrevealed  Qod  or  the  apostle  of  a 
new  faith;  be  would  simply  bring  the  true  Qod, 
whom  both  Jews  and  Christians  worshipped,  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  heathen  countrymen  and 
induce  them  to  serve  and  obey  Him.  Moham¬ 
med’s  attitude  in  this  matter  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  sixth  lecture  on  revelation  and  prophecy. 
Dr.  Smith  quotes  in  that  lecture  a  significant 
passage  from  the  Koran :  ‘  Say  to  them :  We 
believe  in  Qod  and  what  is  revealed  to  us,  and 
in  what  was  revealed  to  Abraham  and  Isbmael 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  (twelve)  tribes, 
and  in  what  M  e„  and  Jesus  and  the  prophets 
received  from  their  Lord.  We  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  we  are  resigned  to 
Him.”  And  be  sums  up  Mohammed’s  attitude 
toward  the  earlier  revelations  in  the  following 
words:  “Mohammed’s  conception  therefore  may 
be  defined  as  follows :  there  is  a  great  book  of 
Qod’s  decrees  written  in  heaven.  From  this 
book  portions  are  sent  down  to  the  successive 
prophets.  These^re  the  parte  of  the  book  fitted 
for  the  guidance  of  men  into  true  faith,  true 
worship  and  right  conduct.  The  Pentateuch, 
the  Qospel,  and  the  Koran,  are  all  extracts 
from  this  original.  They  are  therefore  identical 
in  substance  and  one  corroborates  the  other.” 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mohammed  himself 
bad  read  the  Bible — no  Arabic  version  of  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  his  day— but  he  had  gained  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  contents  from  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  he  consciously  built  upon  it.  Of  course 
his  acquaintance  with  it  was  very  imperfect  and 
he  blundered  sadly  in  his  use  of  its  historical 
data  (in  one  passage  he  identifies  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses),  but  be 
was  able  all  the  more  easily  to  adapt  its  narra¬ 
tives  to  bis  own  use  and  he  turned  what  he 
knew  to  good  account.  A s  Dr.  Smith  well  says : 
“He  was  not  a  historian,  but  a  preacherT^ He 
used  the  history  to  convey  a  lesson.” 

The  discussion  of  Mohammed’s  attitude  toward 
Jesus  in  the  lecture  on  the  Koran  narratives  is 
very  interesting.  Though  not  recognized  by 
the  Jews,  Jesus  was  put  by  Mohammed  among 
the  groat  prophets  and  his  miraculous  power 
was  recognized,  but  he  was  regard^  as  a^an 
like  the  other  prophe^^s  and  his  divinity  as  well 
as  the  Christian  Trinity  (which  Mohammed  sup- 
poeed  to  be  made  up  of  Allah,  Mary  and  Jesus) 
were  repudiated  by  him,  because  they  seemed 
to  involve  polytheism."' 

The  lectures  on  the  divine  government  and 
on  sin  and  salvation  are  also  particularly  in¬ 
structive.  In  the  former  Mohammed  is  success¬ 
fully  defended  against  the  charge  of  being  a 
fatalist,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  later  Moham¬ 
medans  have  gone  in  this  respect  beyond  their 
prophet  But  they  were  not  wholly  without 
justification,  for  Mohammed  became  a  good 
deal  of  a  determinist  in  his  later  years.  The 
way  in  which  his  earlier  emphasis  upon  man’s 
free  will  gave  way  gradually  to  an  even  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  determining  will  of  Qod 
is  very  clearly  pointed  out.  The  lecture  on  sin 
and  salvation  concludes  with  the  following 
words:  “His  [i  e.  Mohammed’s]  system  is  that 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  adapt  it  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  To  a  considerable  extent  he 
apprehended  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith. 
But  he  hampered  bis  system  by  tying  faith  down 
to  a  code  which,  under  the  guise  of  an  un¬ 
changeable  revelation,  made  the  customs  of  his 
time  a  matter  of  perpetual  obligation.” 

When  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 


observer  that  the  dependence  of  Islam  upon  the 
Bible  is  very  large,  there  is  of  course  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  find  in  every  resemblance  a  mark  of  direct 
influence.  Dr.  Smith  shows  his  scientific  tem¬ 
per  and  training  in  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
in  this  matter.  He  recognizee  the  fact  th.Ht 
much  which  the  newer  faith  has  in  common 
with  the  older  is  due  to  a  common  source.  In 
bis  second  lecture  on  the  common  basis  in 
heathenism  he  shows  that  many  of  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  both  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
bad  their  origin  in  the  old  Semitic  heathenism 
and  represent  survivals  of  that  heathenism  in 
the  two  monotheistic  faiths.  The  lecture  throws 
a  suggestive  light  not  on  Islam  alone,  but  on 
many  features  in  Judaism  and  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  well.  And  so  throughout  the  entire 
volume  the  author  is  very  careful  to  distinguish 
between  what  Mohammed  borrowed  from  the 
Bible,  what  he  got  from  Jewish  or  Christian 
tradition,  and  what  he  drew  from  his  own  relig¬ 
ious  experience  or  from  the  beliefs  and  customs 
of  his  heathen  neighbors  and  contemporaries. 
The  result  of  it  all  is  that  the  book  leaves  a 
clear  and  vivid  impression  of  what  primitive 
Islam  was  and  bow  it  came  to  be;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  suggests  what  it  is  that  Islam  lacks 
and  in  what  way  Christianity  is  fitted  to  supply 
that  lack.  The  lectures  are  not  only  uncommonly 
interesting,  but  uncommonly  illuminating  as 
well. 

A  Life  for  Africa.  Rev.  Adolphus  Clemens 
Qood,  Ph.  D.  American  Missionary  in 
Equatorial  West  Africa.  By  Ellen  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  M.  A.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
New  York:  $1.25. 

The  surest  way  of  meeting  the  objections  of 
those  who  scoff  at  missions  and  missionaries 
is  to  circulate  widely  such  books  as  the  one 
before  us,  giving  a  simple  clear  account  of  a 
devoted  life  freely  spent  for  the  poor  heathen  of 
the  “dark  continent” ;  showing  also  that  a 
responsive  chord  is  awakened  in  these  simple 
hearts,  and  how  much  real  good  is  accomplished 
by  such  self  denying  labors. 

Brought  up  on  a  farm  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hills,  the  native  force  ot  character  of  young 
Qood  early  showed  itself  in  his  determination 
to  get  an  education,  and  for  nine  years  he 
steadily  pursued  this  end.  One  of  the  six 
men  in  bis  college  class  who  banded  together  to 
live  iu  the  cheapest  way  possible,  he  was  still 
a  dominating  force  among  his  mates.  A  friend 
when  asked  what  was  bis  leading  characteristic 
in  college  days,  replied  “Virtus — manliness.” 
This  same  trait  enabled  him  later  to  overcome 
obstacles,  to  bear  privations,  and  to  win  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  poor  .Africans  for 
whom  be  labored.  Chancellor  Holland's  paper 
on  “The  Scientific  Labors  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Qood,” 
in  the  appendix  of  this  volume  shows  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  man,  who  could  in  the  spare  hours  of 
his  arduous  life  do  so  much  for  science.  Thanks 
to  bis  large  and  valuable  collections,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  seven  species  and  seventy  two 
genera  new  to  science  have  already  been  classi¬ 
fied  and  described  and  many  thousand  speci¬ 
mens  still  await  attention,  Mr.  Qood  also  wrote 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  “Superstitions  and 
Religious  Ideas  of  Equatorial  Went  Africa, 
Elspecially  of  the  Qalwti  Tribe.”  He  not  only 
had  to  translate  the  Bible  and  hymns  into  the 
native  languages,  but  to  create  words  in  those 
barbarous  tongues  to  express  the  unknown 
Christian  thoughts. 

Miss  Parsons  has  told  her  interesting  story 
well,  and  the  excellent  maps  and  illustrations 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  missionary  in  all 
bis  wanderings  with  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  as  well  as  the  charms 
of  the  country,  and  to  mourn  with  his  five  ^oung 
companions  when  the  strong  constitution  and 
brave  heart  of  their  leader  succumbed  to  the 
terrible  fever,  and  he  was  called  from  the  work 
in  which  he  seemed  so  needed  “to  his  reward,” 
praying  in  bis  delirium  and  almost  with- bis  las 
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breath,  “May  good  men  never  be  wanting  to 
carry  it  forward.” 

The  Ruling  Elder  at  Work.  By  Rev.  J. 
Aepinwall  Hodge,  D. D.  New  York:  A.  D. 
P.  Randolph  Company.  75  cents. 

A  Manual  for  Ruling  Elders  containing  the 
Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts,  D.D., 
LL. D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyerian  Board  of 
Publication. 

Here  we  have  two  volumes  on  the  same  general 
subject  prepared  by  men  well  qualified  for  their 
tasks.  The  plans  of  the  two  books  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  that  instead  of  conflicting  they  rather  sup¬ 
plement  each  other.  Dr.  Hodge  has  departed 
from  the  plan  of  his  “What  is  Presbyterian 
Law  ?”  and  has  adopted  the  narrative  form. 
He  follows,  in  imagination,  the  experiences  to 
which  an  elder  might  be  subjected,  and  shows 
thus  in  a  practical  way  the  methods  and  processes 
to  be  adopted.  The  plan  has  its  advantages  and 
also  some  obvious  objections,  one  of  which  lies 
in  the  necessary  absence  of  the  amount  of  detail 
which  IS  demanded  when  a  serious  quest. on 
comes  to  the  front.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
presents  the  laws  of  the  church  in  operation, 
and  thus  throws  light  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  church  and  the  enactments  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr.  Robert’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
law-book  and  contains  an  exposition  of  the  law 
as  it  stands.  It  is  much  fuller  than  its  title 
seems  to  indicate,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  usages  of  the  congregation  in  general.  After 
some  introductory  matter  the  main  divisions 
have  reference  to  “The  Office  of  the  Ruling 
Elder,”  “The  Session,”  “The  Church  and 
Congregation,”  “General  Rules  for  Judica¬ 
tories,”  and  “Forms  for  Sessions.”  The  whole 
makes  a  comparatively  large  and  rather  volumi¬ 
nous  volume,  showing  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
£aid  upon  the  subject.  In  fact  it  makes  a  book 
as  large  as  the  Constitution  of  the  church  itself, 
and  the  main  fear  that  one  has  is  that  its  extent 
may  at  first  appal  the  intending  eider.  But 
upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  matter 
is  so  minutely  divided  and  so  fully  classified 
and  indexed,  that  it  will  prove  a  veritable  vade 
mecum  in  all  questions  of  importance  and  in  all 
intricate  processes  known  to  any  Presbyterian 
session. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

International  marriage  in  one  of  its  forme 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Americans,  is  treated 
by  Pierre  De  Coulevain  in  his  long  and  care¬ 
fully  wrought  out  story  entitled,  American 
Mobility,  I  be  title  is  suggestive  merely  of  the 
motive,  and  the  ambiguity  leaves  us  at  liberty 
to  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  simpler  and 
more  ingenuous  graces  of  our  country  women 
who  in  marrying  “titled  foreigners,”  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  fortunes  to  their  new  con¬ 
nections.  Yet  the  author  aims  clearly  enough 
to  show  that  high  birth  and  breeding  confers 
that  which  our  women  lack  and  for  want  of 
which  they  are  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
social  and  domestic  spheres  of  competition  with 
native  rivals.  All  this  may  be  true  in  certain 
well  defined  cases,  such  as  are  here  described; 
but  the  illustration  is  so  artificial,  we  might 
say  artfully  so,  as  to  make  it  valueless  as  general 
proof.  “Annie  Villars”  is  not  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  heiress,  nor  is  her  French  “Marquis”  a 
type.  They  are  both  sui  generis,  interesting 
and  quite  worthy  of  each  other  in  many  respects, 
capable  of  passing  the  crisis  of  a  tragedy  and 
coming  out  on  the  nether  side  of  it  in  a  reasona¬ 
bly  tolerable  aod  secure  accord.  Let  that  be  set 
to  their  credit,  especially  to  the  wife  whose 
strong  sense  prevails  over  a  sentiment  which 
every  true  woman  must  forever  honor  and  cher¬ 
ish  notwithstanding.  The  force  of  the  tale  is, 
moreover,  much  impaired  by  the  commingling 
of  good  and  bad  motives  in  the  marriage,  in 
just  such  proportions  as  please  the  author  and 


in  such  guise  as  to  sweeten  the  basest  and  most 
meicenary  transaction  with  a  coating,  not  very 
thick,  of  manliness  and  honesty.  For  the  woman 
was  entrapped  and  then  basely  betrayed.  And 
it  all  might  have  happened  in  New  York.  Such 
things  are  not  peculiar  to  Paris;  nor  is  it  to  the 
credit  of  American  women  to  make  it  appear 
less  shameful  to  be  dishonored  by  a  false  hus¬ 
band  in  France  than  in  the  new  world.  That  is 
a  sort  of  mural  juggling  and  humbuggery  with 
which  no  honest  man  should  have  to  do.  As  to 
the  relative  position  of  women  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  the  author  speaks  with  intelligence 
and  measurable  correctness.  There  is  some 
strong  speech  which  we  approve.  The  “fan 
bearing”  function  of  the  American  cavalier  is 
beautifully  touched.  The  violent  self-assertion 
of  the  American  matron  and  maid  is  set  forth 
with  felicitous  delicacy  and  freedom.  For  our 
stay  at  homes  the  lesson  is  valuable.  But  since 
the  ocean  is  so  narrow  that  the  seasons  are  for 
the  society  sot  of  America  divided  between  New 
York,  London  and  Paris,  it  seems  rather  gratui¬ 
tous  information  that  only  a  French  woman  can 
comprehend  a  Frenchman.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Frenchman,  especially  the 
“Marquis”  and  his  sort  are  better  comprehended 
and  much  better  managed  by  American  women 
than  by  their  own  country  women.  At  least  we 
are  not  afraid  to  trust  our  women  to  defend 
themseives  in  the  social  arena.  (Charles  Bcrib 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  91.50.) 

Two  beautiful  books,  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  in  high  degree  come  to  us  from  Lamson, 
Wolffe  and  Company,  Vivian  of  Virginia,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Berny.  Both  are  finely  illus 
trated  with  exquisite  drawings  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill.  In  “Vivian,”  Mr.  Hulbert  Fuller 
gives  “The  Memoirs  of  our  First  Rebellion,  by 
John  Vivian  Esqe,  of  Middle  Plantation,  Vir¬ 
ginia”  in  other  words  a  story  of  the  incident 
known  as  “Bacon’s  Rebellion”  in  out  Colonial 
history;  and  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie  pictures 
the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  which  the  “de 
Berny”  comes  in  pursuit  of  her  blind  boy- 
broiher,  who  has  gone  thither  from  Philadelphia 
in  the  times  of  the  “Mischianza, ”  and  plays 
the  spy  more  from  pride  and  ignorance  than 
from  love  of  the  “King,”  yet  effectually  defeats 
Lafayette’s  surprise  of  Beacon  Hill.  The  un¬ 
failing  interest  in  the  men  and  times  makes  such 
a  book  in  which  Washington,  Lafayette  and 
sturdy  Steuben  are  drawn  from  life,  of  unusual 
interest  and  permanent  value.  The  “forest 
church”  near  to  New  York,  where  the  heroine 
and  Heyward  are  finally  married  is,  we  think  a 
verity  and  the  incident  historic.  The  story  is 
well  told  and  in  spite  of  strong  rival  tales  just 
now  in  vogue,  sustains  itself  well.  We  venture 
to  protest  against  the  use  of  a  “divided  infini¬ 
tive” — like  “to  shortly  go,”  which,  though 
given  currency  by  two  of  our  presidents  and 
sometimes  used  by  educated  men,  is  yet  a  habit 
not  to  our  credit  and  one  most  easily  corrected. 
Mr.  Fuller’s  story  is  a  stronger  one  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  fresher  field.  Like  Dr.  McCook’s 
“The  Latimers,  ”  it  deals  with  an  uprising  of 
the  people  against  the  government,  from  the 
people’s  side.  “Master  Bacon”  was  the  people’s 
champion  against  both  the  Indians  and  the 
connivances  of  Berkeley.  There  is  a  record  of 
corrupt  traffic  with  the  marauding  natives  which 
is  not  written  of  much  in  history ;  but  is  known 
to  have  darkened  the  pages  of  the  Old  Colony 
a  hundred  years  before  the  later  rebellion  against 
King  and  royal  governors.  The  initial  chapters 
of  this  tale  let  us  into  the  heart  of  the  difficulty 
that  resulted  in  the  “Rebellion.”  We  find 
Governor  Berkeley’s  niece  working  against  him. 
and  from  the  chapter,  “The  Heart  of  Virginia” 
to  the  twentieth  and  last  but  one,  “The  Passing 
of  Master  Bacon,”  there  is  action,  fire,  courage 
and  sentiment  equally  dramatic,  forceful  and 
moving.  One  reads  with  tingling  nerve  and 
entranced  attenion.  The  love  tale  is  robust. 


healthful,  spirited  and  immensely  exciting.  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  man  like  Bacon  fairly  treated, 
and  we  take  sides  with  his  allies  in  the  story 
and  stand  among  his  vindicators  from  this  time, 
forth  firmer  than  ever.  The  great  common¬ 
wealth  will  surely  honor  herself  by  doing  her 
old  hero  at  least  historic  justice.  (The  price 
of  Vivian  is  11.75;  of  Mademoiselle  de  Berny, 
$1.50.) 

A  little  book  may  contain  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  and  such  is  the  case  with  one  called 
Christianity  and  Property,  by  Albert  E.  Wolffe. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  which  deal 
with  Biblical  words  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject,  and  with  the  acquisition,  consecration 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  The  book  is  called 
an  interpretation ;  it  is  also  an  exposition  of 
the  law  of  love  in  its  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  Christians,  and  it  sets  a  lofty  standard 
which  but  few  reach.  (Philadelphia,  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  50  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond’s  book  on  the 
Conversion  of  Children  is  said  to  bo  the  only 
publication  that  deals  fully  and  solely  with  this 
great  subject.  In  the  preface  of  the  new  and 
abridged  edition  which  has  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  H.  Earle,  (178  Washington  st., 
Boston, )  the  author  informs  us  that  the  book 
has  been  read  in  other  lands  and  languages  and 
been  much  blessed  in  its  use  everywhere.  The 
chapter  on  preaching  to  children  is  especially 
commended,  and  the  Evangelist’s  success  in 
children’s  meetings  gives  weight  to  what  he  has 
to  say  on  the  subject.  In  its  present  condensed 
form  this  treatise  can  be  had  for  5  cents,  which 
places  it  within  reach  of  all. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  in  the  near 
future  the  publication  of  a  series  of  four  volumes 
by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  entitled,  A  Century  of  American  States¬ 
men:  A  Biographical  Survey  of  American  Poli¬ 
tics  From  the  Inauguration  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  author’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  American  history  will 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  give  a  vivid  sketch  of 
the  lives  and  characteristics  of  the  Statesmen 
of  this  century.  We  see  with  pleasure  that 
Professor  Tyler  is  also  preparing  a  volume  on 
“The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic  During  the  First  Half-Century  of  their 
Independence  178.3-18.3.3,”  a  continuation  of  his 
admirable  works  on  the  literature  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods. 

The  editor  of  the  serins  of  “Economic  Class¬ 
ics,”  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  has  translated  with 
great  care,  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
labors  of  Mr,  Schelle,  Turgot’s  Reflections  on 
the  Formation  and  Distribution  of  Riches 
(1770).  This  important  work  has  until  now 
been  accessible  to  English  readers  only  in  an 
anonymous  and  imperfect  translation,  but  now 
is  given  to  us  in  all  its  ruggednees  and  historic 
sense. 

Another  and  very  different  work  promised  by 
the  same  publishers  is  The  Bible  Story,  retold 
for  Young  People,  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
Story  is  told  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  of  Hack¬ 
ney  and  New  Colleges,  and  the  New  Testament 
Story,  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.  of  New  College, 
London,  who  have  endeavored  to  condense  and 
simplify  the  Bible  narratives,  taking  advantage 
of  recent  Historical  Research  and  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism  to  throw  light  on  some  puzzling  points, 
emphasizing  the  salient  features  and  preserving 
the  dramatic  elements.  If  the  authors  really 
succeed  in  what  they  aim  to  do,  the  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  parents  and  teachers. 

Professor  E.  P.  Morris  of  Yale  University  has 
edited  with  full  Notes  and  an  Introductioa, 
The  Captivi  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  which 
will  be  publiebed  by  Ginn  and  Company  very 
shortly,  and  in  the  spring  the  same  firm  will 
issue  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  by  Herman  W. 
Hayley,  Instructor  of  Latin  in  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

♦  — 

The  United  Presbyterian  says  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  missions  cost  too  much ;  that 
the  Church  is  not  able  to  sustain  so  much  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure,  and  so  on.  To  this  our 
contemporary  replies  with  cogency: 

Whether  or  not  anything  costs  too  much  can 
not  be  determined  simply  by  naming  the  sum 
which  it  costs.  Is  there  value  received  ?  Is 
the  cost  too  great  as  compared  with  other  things 
of  which  no  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  cost  ? 
What  is  the  return  for  mission  work  ?  Take  the 
work  at  home  or  abroad  and  candidly  consider 
the  results.  Qo  into  any  city  where  missions 
have  been  established,  and  study  the  result  on 
the  community.  Look  into  the  homes  and  see 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  direction  of  better 
living.  Look  into  the  faces  of  those  converted, 
and  note  how  the  traces  of  a  bad  living  are  dis¬ 
appearing.  Look  into  the  tax  returns  and  take 
account  of  the  increased  value  of  property  in 
the  community.  Qo  into  the  remote  regions 
where  missions  have  been  conducted  for  half  a 
century ;  can  the  value  of  the  moral  and  social 
changes  brought  about  be  measured  in  money  ? 
The  Fiji  Islands,  the  Hebrides,  Egypt,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Turkey,  anywhere  you  choose, 
the  heart  of  Africa,  with  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  work ;  is  all  the  money  expended  of  any 
value  as  compared  with  the  results  ?  Place  it 
all  on  the  lowest  commercial  basis,  and  bow 
much  would  the  world  take  and  let  all  these 
lands  go  back  to  whore  they  were  ?  The  better¬ 
ment  of  men  is  the  noblest  object  for  which  any 
one  can  work,  and  when  effect^,  it  is  the  grand¬ 
est  success. 

Now  compare  the  cost  of  missionary  labor 
with  the  cost  of  other  things  of  which  we  make 
no  complaint.  Gen.  Howard  says  that  to  tire 
one  of  our  coast  guns  of  medium  size,  a  single 
time,  costs  thirty-five  dollars,  and  some  of  the 
guns  coat  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  every  time 
they  are  fired.  The  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  a  few  vessels  of  war  cost  as  much  as  all  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  world,  and  yet  the 
demand  in  time  of  peace  is  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy.  We  might  go  on  indefinitely.  If  we 
speak  of  luxuries,  we  are  ashamed  of  the  cost  as 
compared  with  the  results.  If  we  speak  of 
vices,  we  are  horrified  at  what  is  spent  in  them. 
If  communities  were  taxed  for  the  betterment  of 
men  in  schools  and  missions  what  they  pay  to  the 
saloons,  there  would  be  a  revolution.  .\nd  yet 
the  saloons  are  allowed  to  live  and  work  their 
ruin. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  else  so  cheap 
as  wisely  conducted  missionary  work,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  regards 
the  bill  now  before  the  Ontario  L^islature,  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  with 
high  favor.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  outcry  against  it  by  the  Sunday  press  of 
Canada.  Our  contemporary  says : 

The  proposed  legislation  goes  a  long  way  to 
render  the  intention  of  the  former  statute 
clear,  and  is  welcomed  as  a  real  measure  by  the 
Lord’s  Day  Alliance.  That  it  has  touched  the 
quick  is  evidenced  by  tbe  criticisms  of  Sunday 
newspapers  that  consider  it  a  public  service  to 
decry  the  Sabbath  and  religious  opinion  as  em 
bodied  in  organized  churches.  That  it  may  be 
of  value  in  tbe  land  is  shown  by  the  bustling 
alarm  of  certain  corporations,  whose  prospective 
exploiting  may  be  blocked.  For  the  measure 
as  brought  through  its  second  reading  the  On 
tario  Government  deserve  thanks.  We  hope  the 
House  will  adhere  through  the  remaining  stages 
to  the  provisions  the  bill  contains  and  that  it 
will  allow  of  tbe  few  desirable  amendments 
asked  for  by  the  Alliance  at  Tuesday’s  inter¬ 
view.  The  Alliance  in  asking  tbe  Government 
to  advance  is  not  unmindful  of  tbe  careful  con¬ 
sideration  its  suggestions  have  received  in  tbe 
past,  nor  is  it  ungrateful  for  what  has  been 
conceded  There  need  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  The  members  of  the  Alliance  are  reason¬ 
able  people,  impelled  in  the  path  of  duty  by 
conscience  and  a  patriotic  love  for  their  fellow- 
men.  When  a  Government  accedes  to  their 
recommendations,  that  Government  will  not  fail 
to  get  full  credit  for  such  concession.  The  Alii 
ance  will  not  rob  it  of  any  honor,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  When  a  Government  refuses  to 
move  along  the  lines  which  are  believed  by  tbe 
Alliance  to  be  right,  nothing  remains  but  the 
instruments  of  agitation  and  demand.  Thus  far 
the  Alliance  recognizee  that  the  Government, 
placed  between  confiicting  parties,  has  gone 
with  it  a  considerable  distance  though  not  far 


enough,  and  no  ungrudging  acknowledgment 
will  be  made  of  the  fact  At  this  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  indications  are  that  tbe  Government 
will  stand  firmly  by  their  measure  not  yielding 
to  the  criticisms  of  interested  opponents  of  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  connection  with  tbe  bill  tbe  interview  with 
Messrs.  Harty  and  Haycock  at  Kingston  was 
important  in  having  elicited  from  tbe  repre 
sentativee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
statement  that  that  Church  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  desired  legislation  and  would  do  all 
in  her  power  to  co  operate  in  embodying  in  the 
Statutes  the  principles  contended  for  by  the 
Alliance. 

The  Syracuse  Post  of  Saturday  replies  to  tbe 
stock  arguments  against  our  taking  in  Hawaii 
out  of  the  wet,  in  a  new  vein,  and  one  which 
must  commend  itself  to  some  as  seeking  its 
justification  not  in  material  advantage  wholly 
or  mainly,  but  in  the  real  service  we  may  render 
to  those  who  need  us  in  order  to  their  welfare 
and  progress  in  civilization.  In  other  words, 
our  statesmanship  should  be  magnanimous, 
leaving  the  seeking  of  mere  advantage  to  the 
nations  less3  rich  and  powerful  and,  (shall  we 
not  say)  Christian,  than  our  own.  We  quote: 

The  whole  argument  for  keeping  our  hands 
off  Hawaii  is  summed  up  in  an  article  in  the 
current  Independent.  “We  should  not  annex 
Hawaii,’’  says  tbe  writer,  “because  we  do  not 
need  it.  *  We  should  not  annex  it  because 
we  should  be  worse  off  than  we  are  without  it 
(because  we  should  have  an  isolated  and  exposed 
territory  2.(XX)  miles  away  which  we  must  be 
always prepared'to  defend).  *  *  *  Weshould  not 
annex  Hawaii  because  we  have  no  way  to  gov¬ 
ern  it.  Tbe  only  proper  conception  of  tbe 
Union  is  a  collection  of  self-governing  States. 

If  we  annex  Hawaii,  we  shall  have  it  for 
a  State.  *  *  *  Finally,  we  should  not  annex 
Hawaii  because  it  would  mean  a  new  national 
problem,  and  we  already  have  all  we  can  grap¬ 
ple  with.  And  the  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  race  problem  in  tbe  South, 
of  tbe  difficulties  arising  from  immigration,  of 
capital  and  labor,  of  the  growth  of  corporations, 
of  the  machine  in  politics,  and  he  concludes 
that,  under  tbe  circumstances,  to  add  Hawaii 
“would  seem  like  madness.’’ 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  tbe  higher 
view,  we  should  annex  Hawaii,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  we  “need’’  it  to  increase  the  dividends 
on  stocks  or  raise  the  price  of  railroad  iron  as 
because  in  this  way,  at  one  stroke,  we  can  do 
irore  to  strengthen  the  bold  of  Christian  civil¬ 
ization  upon  the  world  than  in  any  other  way. 
We  should  annex  Hawaii  because  tbe  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  tbe  world  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  better  off.  With  Hawaii  ours  tbe  secur¬ 
ity  of  tbe  Western  coast  would  be  practically 
certain,  and  our  share  of  the  work  of  defending 
Christendom  against  tbe  encroachments  of  the 
East  would  be  assumed.  If  we  want  Hawaii, 
the  question  of  governing  it  need  notccuse  sleep 
lees  nights.  Must  the  Union  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  if  it  acquire  any  property  not  included,  or 
to  be  included,  in  separate  and  sovereign 
States?  Then  what  are  we  doing  with  Alaska, 
and  tbe  Yellowstone  Park,  and  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  stretch  away,  fifty  or 
more  in  number,  right  under  the  nose  of  Kam 
chatka  ?  What  authority  has  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  The  Independent  to  tell  tbe  United 
States  Senate  that  Hawaii  must  be  a  State  or 
nothing  ? 

Finally,  let  us  ask  which  is  tbe  more  noble, 
a  refusal  to  annex  Hawaii  because  it  might 
bring  certain  responsibilities,  or  a  resolve  to 
accept  it,  responsibilities  and  all,  in  tbe  convic 
tion  that  not  only  our  own  selfish  interests  but 
the  interests  of  civilization  are  concerned  in  the 
future  of  tbe  North  Pacific  ?  Would  it  be  mad 
nese  ?  Perhaps  it  would,  but  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  turn  out  tbe  sort  of  madness  that  adds 
to  tbe  honor  and  greatoese  of  men  and  nations. 

Tbe  Churchman  gives  the  following  as  the 
new  system  of  offerings  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  one  of  its  Philadelphia  churches : 

A  package  of  envelopes  containing  one  for  each 
of  the  stated  offerings  of  the  parish  throughout 
tbe  entire  year  is  sent  to  each  communicant. 
Variously  colored  envelopes  are  assigned  to  cer 
tain  special  objects  which  it  is  desired  that 
parishioners  shall  keep  particularly  in  mind — 
such  as  various  local  charities  and  parish  and 
diocesan  objects  of  giving.  If,  however,  any 
parishioner  wishes  to  make  an  offering  for  a 

?iurpose  other  than  that  named  on  the  envelope 
or  the  day,  he  has  only  to  write  the  object  of 


his  gift  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  to  have 
It  applied  to  its  proper  purpose.  By  so  doing, 
any  person  can  give  to  any  chosen  church  object. 
Undesignated  offerings,  except  upon  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month,  will  be  used  at  tbe 
discretion  of  the  vestry.  The  envelopes  are 
numbered,  a  record  of  these  numbers  is  kept ; 
and  may  be  known  by  tbe  clergy  but,  as  the 
envelopes  are  not  opened  by  them,  and  the 
money  is  not  counted  by  them,  they  cannot 
know  what  amounts  are  contributed  by  differ¬ 
ent  individuals.  They  can  know  the  names  of 
tbe  persons  who  have  accepted  tbe  plan  and  are 
giving  through  the  envelopes  from  week  te 
week,  but  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
accounting  warden  must  of  necessity  know  the 
amounts  given  through  the  different  envelopes, 
but  as  he  does  not  know  tbe  names  of  the  donors, 
he  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  individual 
is  giving  generously  or  the  reverse.  Two  per¬ 
sons  only  know  tbe  amount  sacredly  offered  in 
God’s  house — the  donor  and  the  Great  Being  to- 
whom  be  must  render  hie  final  account. 

The  Baptist  Outlook  of  Indianapolis  bearing 
that  the  passenger  associations  that  have  their 
centre  there  are  soon  to  consider  the  propriety 
cf  discontinuing  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
clergymen  for  reduced  rates — thereupon  remarks : 

This  is  an  action  which  the  roads  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  take,  but  we  most  certainly  object 
to  their  making  as  a  pretext  for  this  action,  tho 
plea  that  the  use  of  these  permits  is  abused. 
The  writer  never  rode  a  mile  in  bis  life  on  a 
ticket  purchased  by  tbe  use  of  one  of  these  per-> 
mits,  but  be  is  associated  daily  with  men  who 
use  them,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  one  of  these  permits  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  is  ever  used  except  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  issued.  A  daily  pap;r  represents  that  one- 
road  coming  into  this  city  bulletined  a  half- 
dozen  permits  and  had  them  taken  up  last  year. 
In  tbe  first  place  we  doubt  tbe  statement,  but 
even  if  it  be  true  it  does  not  prove  anything. 
What  do  six  misused  permits  count  among  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  permits  in  Indiana  ?  In  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  alone  there  are  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  ministers,  and  when  we  count  all  denom¬ 
inations  the  number  runs  into  the  thousands. 
The  truth,  most  likely,  is  that  the  roads  want 
to  secure  a  little  more  tariff  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  traffic,  and  that  they  are  simply  making 
this  an  excuse  to  take  such  action.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  like  the  inter  State  commerce  law.  The 
roads  use  it  to  keep  from  doing  certain  things 
they  do  not  want  to  do,  and  then  they  n  ake  the 
law  ao  excuse  for  doing  almost  exactly  the  same 
things.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  our 
Stale  laws  will  give  us  a  two  cent  rate  for  every 
person,  and  when  all  will  be  treated  alike. 

Tbe  Michigan  Presbyterian  thus  concludes 
under  the  caption,  “Home  Missions  and  Personal 
Ambition’’ : 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  facts,  the  opinion  was 
very  strongly  held  at  Winona  last  year,  and  is 
by  no  means  forgotten,  that  personal  ambition 
on  the  part  of  some  men  bad  very  much  to  da 
with  the  action  of  General  Assembly  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  change  in  the  secretaryship.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  would 
wish  to  cut  off  any  of  the  revenue  that  should 
come  to  tbe  Board  of  Home  Missions.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  agitation  as 
to  the  building  in  New  Y'ork  City  and  the  dual 
secretaryship  is  really  one  cause,  and  practically 
led  by  the  same  men,  and  that  tbe  effect  of  it 
has  been  to  partially  paralyze  Home  Missionary 
extension  duritg  the  past  two  years.  There  is 
no  am  necessarily  in  personal  ambition,  even 
in  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  at 
best.  Tbe  aching  to  be  a  leader  spoils  many  a 
man  for  the  beet  work  of  hie  life.  One  of  the 
most  blessed  discoveries  a  man  ever  makes  is 
that  tbe  Lord  never  intended  him  to  lead  a 
revolutionary  movement,  but  only  to  quietly  and 
earnestly  fill  hie  own  place.  Leaders  are  needed 
in  every  good  work;  but  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
tore  it  is  generally  safe  to  let  tbe  church  die 
cover  them  and  elect  them.  Perhaps  none  of  us 
really  know  our  hearts  well  enough  to  know 
just  how  proportionately  mixed  are  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  consecration  to  God’s  work,  unselfish 
desire  to  help  our  fellow  men,  and  personal  am¬ 
bition.  Certainly  none  of  us  is  so  perfectly 
sure  of  his  own  purity  of  motive  as  to  utter  any 
general  condemnation  of  bis  brethren.  If  it 
were  a  personal  matter  between  men,  they  bad 
better  keep  silence,  lest  they  sin  against  charity ; 
but  when  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that 
a  great  cause  is  thus  endangered,  the  obligation 
is  just  as  strong  to  speak  out  plainly  but  kindly. 
Such  a  noble  work  as  that  of  Home  Missions 
should  never  be  permitted  to  suffer  by  any  man’s 
personal  ambition. 
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V.— THE  GREAT  MEN  OP  ISRAEL. 

Joseph  the  Slave. 

Gen.  xzxvii,  xzziz,  xl. 

Although  Joseph  is  the  principal  figure  in 
this  and  the  two  following  lessons,  yet  the  story 
is  still  in  the  truest  sense  the  story  of  Jacob, 
(xzxvii.  2)  as  the  narrative  of  Jacob’s  early  life 
was,  in  fact,  the  story  of  Isaac  (xxv.  19).  The 
continuity  of  human  life  is  strikingly  shown  in 
this  fact.  Fathers  live  in  their  sons  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  literal  sense;  no  man  stands  alone  in 
history ;  he  is  linked  to  the  past  by  an  indis¬ 
soluble  tie,  his  father  and  his  remoter  ancestors ; 
and  his  own  life  goes  pulsing  on  down  through 
the  ages,  in  bis  sons  and  his  sons’  sons.  Thus 
does  eternity  come  into  our  lives,  enhancing  by 
infinitude  the  value  of  individual  character, 
the  importance  of  human  conduct,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  every  act,  however  it  may  seem  to  him 
who  performs  it  to  be  trivial  and  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  every  one  but  himself. 

It  was  through  this  important  (and  in  these 
individualistic  days  too  little  appreciated)  truth 
that  the  notion  of  immortality  began  to  develop 
itself  in  the  human  mind.  To  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  their  descendants  down  to  a  very 
remote  posterity,  the  only  notion  of  immortality 
was  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  race.  A 
man  lived  on  in  his  children,  so  lone  as  his  pos¬ 
terity  endured.  This  was  the  idea  at  the  basis 
of  the  Levirate  marriage;  it  was  a  brother’s 
solemn  duty  to  keep  alive  in  the  earth  the  name 
of  hie  brother  who  had  died  childless;  not  sim¬ 
ply  in  the  interest  of  the  proper  division  of 
landed  property,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  that 
brother’s  immortality,  the  preservation  of  hie 
name.  The  anxiety  of  the  daughters  of  Zelopbe- 
had,  when  he  died  leaving  no  sons,  was  not  half 
so  much  concern  for  their  own  temporal  wel 
fare,  as  pious  regard  for  keeping  alive  their 
father’s  name  and  place  among  the  families  of 
Israel. 

But  as  in  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  eon 
through  whom,  more  than  through  the  others, 
the  father  becomes  immortalized,  so  it  was 
with  Jacob.  Although  we  have  to  an  important 
degree  the  story  of  all  his  sons  in  chapters 
XZXVII.  to  1.,  yet  preeminent  among  them  all  is 
Joseph,  because  through  Joseph  was  the  prep¬ 
aration  made  for  the  next  great  step  in  the  edu 
cation  and  development  of  the  race  in  whom 
the  world  was  to  be  blessed.  Up  to  this  time 
the  chosen  people  had  been  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  God;  but  now  divine  revelation 
entirely  ceases,  with  the  one  exception  of  xlvi. 
2-4,  and  the  race  is  left  to  itself  to  develop, 
under  divinely  ordained  circumstances  no  doubt, 
but  without  direct  divine  leading.  .\b  Delitzsch 
says,  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  were  the  seed 
corn  of  Israel,  which  was  to  be  planted  and 
developed  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  Joseph’s  high 
vocation  to  prepare  a  shelter  for  this  planting 
and  growth. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  chapters  of  our  lesson 
shows  that  the  writer  bad  before  him  two  nar 
ratives,  (either  written  or  handed  down  as  folk¬ 
lore,  as  all  these  narratives  must  have  been 
even  after  the  invention  of  writing,  among  the 
common  people  who  could  not  read).  The  dis 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  this  double  nar¬ 
rative  were  pointed  out  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Book  of  Genesis  formd  the  subject  of  our 
leseons;  they  are  not  of  importance  to  our  pres 
ent  study,  which  is  rather  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  great  men  of  Israel 
and  discern  their  importance  in  the  development  | 


of  true  religion.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  more  prominent  points  of  difference  in 
one  account,  (that  in  which  Reuben  figures, ) 
though  the  brothers  desired  to  kill  Joseph, 
Reuben  persuades  them  not  to  kill  him,  but 
simply  to  put  him  into  one  of  those  dry  cisterns, 
small  at  top  but  wide  at  bottom,  which  figure 
so  often  in  Eastern  story  as  hiding  places,  or  as 
temporary  prisons  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  Lam.  iii. 
53;  Isa.  xziv.  22).  From  this  prison  Joseph  is 
stolen  by  Midianites  (Gen.  xzxvii.  28,  see  xl. 
15),  and  Reuben  is  driven  to  despair  by  his 
loss.  In  the  other  story,  as  in  this  one,  the 
brothers  resolve  to  kill  Joseph,  but  Judah  per 
Buades  them  not  to  kill  him  but  to  sell  him  to 
some  Ishmaelites.  Other  differences  also  appear, 
together  with  many  interesting  evidences  of  a 
careful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
bring  the  two  well  known  stories  into  harmony. 

Two  reasons  are  given  for  the  hatred  of 
Joseph  felt  by  his  brothers:  one  was  his  tale 
bearing  (xzxvii.  2),  the  other  his  dreams.  But 
doubtless  his  father’s  evident  preference  for 
Joseph  greatly  enhanced  their  jealous  dislike. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ja  job  intended  to  make  an  oldest  eon  of  Joseph 
— to  give  him  the  birthright.  This  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  “tunic  reaching  far  down’’ 
(vs.  3),  which  Jacob  made  for  Joseph.  It  was 
the  garment  of  a  prince  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18) ;  and 
this  dress  and  the  supervision  over  his  brothers’ 
conduct  with  which  even  at  this  early  age  he 
was  entrusted  (Gen.  xzxvii.  3)  gives  evidence 
that  Jacob  intended  to  give  to  the  first  born  of  j 
his  beloved  Rachel  that  preeminence  which  of 
right  belonged  to  Reuben.  It  may  be  remem  ' 
bered  that  in  later  times  such  an  injustice  to 
the  son  of  a  less  loved  wife  was  carefully  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  Possibly  the 
law  is  due  to  this  incident." 

The  dreams  of  Joseph  were  merely  natural 
dreams;  due  to  no  divine  interposition.  One  of 
them  was  suggested  by  the  agricultural,  the  other 
by  the  pastoral  industries  which  now  divided 
the  activities  of  Jacob’s  family,  unlike  that  of 
Abraham,  whose  life  was  purely  pastoral. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  patriarchal  story  is  brought  into  touch  with 
the  interests  and  activities  of"'tEe  world  by  the 
entrance  of  the  “Midianites,  merchantmen’’ 
upon  the  scene.  The  great  highway  of  traffic, 
that  road  by  which  the  treasures  of  the  opulent 
East  found  their  way  to  Egypt,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  West  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Bethshar 
and  came  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  crossing  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on  reaching  the  plain  of 
Sharon  on  the  sea  coast,  divided  to  north  and 
south.  The  earliest  interstate  commerce  of  the 
world  passed  over  this  route,  and  to  a  great  de 
gree  it  is  still  the  highway  of  Eastern  commerce 

The  dry  cistern  in  which  Joseph  had  been 
secreted,  must  have  lain  near  this  route,  and 
apparently  these  Midianites  heard  the  cries  for 
succor  which  he  would  naturally  utter,  after 
having  in  vain  begged  his  brothers  for  pity 
(xlii.  2;  comp.  xl.  10).  The  brothers  had  gone 
out  of  ear-shot  to  be  rid  of  bis  importunity,  and 
naturally,  hearing  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
caravan,  Joseph  had  renewed  his  cries. 

If  the  conduct  of  Joseph’s  brothers  was  heart 
less  with  regard  to  himself,  their  conduct  to 
their  father  (xxxvii..34)  was  a  refinement  of  heart- 
lessneee.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  future  meeting 
in  Jacob’s  reference  to  the  Underworld  (vs.  35; 
comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  4;  Num.  xiv.  39). 

The  change  wrought  in  Joseph’s  character 
by  this  change  in  his  fortunes  proves  him  to 
have  been  made  of  a  finer  moral  fibre  than  his 
early  history  gives  reason  to  suppose.  The  dry 
cistern  was  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  the  gate 
way  of  hiB  life  in  God.  It  is  easy  1o  see  how 
necessary  for  his  true  development  was  absence 
from  home — absence,  both  from  the  father  who 
spoiled,  and  from  the  brothers  who  hated  him. 
In  chapter  xxxvii,  we  see  Joseph  a  not  over 


lovable  character;  in  chapter  xzziz.,  he  displays 
as  Dillmann  says,  a  strength  of  piety  and  moral 
greatness  which  range  him  with  the  patriarchs. 
From  this  time  he  becomes  worthy  of  his  place 
in  the  Covenant  history.  The  value  of  the  tragic 
element  to  give  dignity  and  interest,  (as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say,  distinction)  to  life  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  in  this  story.  The  Psalmist  per¬ 
ceived  it  (Ps,  zc.  17,  18) : 

“  He  sent  before  them  a  man. 

Sold  for  a  slave  was  Joseph. 

They  afflicted  with  fetters  his  feet ; 

The  iron  entered  into  his  soil.” 

The  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife  is  in 
many  respects  strikinlgy  like  an  ancient  Egpytian 
tale,  “The  Two  Brothers,’’  which  has  lately 
been  put  into  English,  and  there  have  been 
scholars  who  held  that  the  Biblical  account  was 
suggested  by  that  tale,  which  was  a  popular 
favorite  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  it  is  now 
certain  that  it  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  time  of  Joseph. 

There  are  many  points  in  which  the  narrative 
of  Joseph’s  life  in  Kgpyt  is  not  homogeneous. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that,  I  ike  his  earlier 
story,  it  is  based  upon  two  somewhat  differing 
accounts.  But  the  local  coloring  of  both  is 
singularly  faithful.  With  no  concern  to  picture 
Egpytian  politics,  customs,  ideas,  there  is  not 
in  all  these  chapters  a  single  lapse  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  of  these  things,  and  there  are,  as  Dillmann 
says,  some  surprisingly  happy  touches.  That 
Joseph  was  put  in  charge  of  everything  in  his 
master’s  house,  except  his  food,  is  one  of  these; 
that  women  were  at  that  time  not  strictly  se¬ 
cluded  is  another,  and  that  the  husband’s  sus¬ 
picions  of  his  wife  were  at  least  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  inflicting  the  death  penalty  upon 
Joseph,  is  still  another,  for  the  licentiousness  of 
women  at  that  time  was  great.  In  fact,  Joseph’s 
imprisonment  was  not  even  rigorous.  He  held 
the  same  position  of  trust  in  the  prison  as  he  had 
formerly  held  in  his  master’s  house,  and  his 
sequestration  may  have  been  due  almost  entirely 
to  his  master’s  doubts  of  his  own  wife. 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  Joseph’s  fortunes 
when  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Pharaoh’s 
two  officers  (xl.  1,  2).  That  they  were  both  dis¬ 
tinguished  State  prisoners  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  a  servant  (Joseph)  was  allotted  to 
them,  even  in  a  prison.  From  them  Joseph 
gained  that  knowledge  of  the  State  policy  of 
Pharaoh,  of  the  condition  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  character  of  Pharaoh,  that  fitted  him  when  at 
last  the  time  came,  to  enter  at  once  without 
warning  or  preparation  upon  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  second  ruler  in  the  Kingdom.  It 
was  not  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Joseph’s  relig¬ 
ious  character  that  he  attributed  the  power  of 
interpreting  dreams  to  God  (xl.  7,  8).  The 
Egyptians  did  the  same;  these  State  officers, 
however,  would  see  in  one  who  could  do  this  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  the  gods. 

Scholars  have  argued  that  “the  land  of  the 
Hebrews’’  (vs.  14)  must  be  an  anachronism, 
since  we  do  not  find  this  term  used  for  Canaan 
until  the  age  of  the  Kings.  But  more  recent 
conclusions  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  It  is 
almost  certain  at  least,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
was  at  this  early  period  what  Isaiah  calls  it, 
“The  language  of  Canaan ;’’  that  it  was  not  the 
language  which  Abraham  brought  from  Chaldaia, 
but  that  hie  descendants  learned  it  from  their 
Canaanitish  neighbors,  and  possibly  not  during 
the  patriarchal  age,  but  after  the  Exodus  and 
the  Conquest. 

We  may  note  two  local  touches  of  interest — 
that  beheading  (vse.  18,  19)  was  customary  in 
Elgpyt,  although  the  impaling  of  a  dead  body 
would  be  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  punishment 
in  a  country  where  the  continual  existence  of 
the  soul  was  believed  to  be  dependant  on  the 
preservation  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  birthdays  (vs.  20)  is  shown  to 
have  been  a  usual  custom,  by  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Rosetta  and  Canopus  tablets. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

How  TO  Pbat. 

Matt.  Ti.  5-15. 

Qoldkm  Text. — Pray  to  tby  Father  which  is 
in  secret.  Matt. 

First  of  all  pray,  not  that  you  may  have  a 
reputation  for  sanctity;  and  to  avoid  this 
temptation,  pray  in  secret,  where  no  thought 
of  reputation  to  be  gained  may  come  between 
you  and  the  Father.  Repetition  of  phrases  is 
not  the  importunity  that  Qod  loves  (Luke  zviii. 

1  7) ;  it  is  the  earnest  heart,  not  the  voluble 
lips,  that  God  regards. 

The  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  re¬ 
flect  the  seven  Beatitudes,  not  in  a  literal  way, 
but  as  showing  that  certain  principles  underlie 
the  character  of  God’s  kingdom.  The  prayer 
opens  with  the  beautiful  recognition  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  us :  Our  Father-  The  next  three 
petitions  unite  under  the  supplication  that  the 
earthly  may  conform  to  the  heavenly  pattern, 
that  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  God’s  name  may 
be  hallowed,  His  kingdom  come.  His  will  be 
done.  Then  comes  the  request  for  that  forgive¬ 
ness  which  will  give  power  to  sin  no  more;  but 
with  it  is  a  very  dreadful  condition — dreadful 
to  him  who  is  not  ready  to  forgive.  It  is  the 
merciful  who  obtain  mercy. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

"  ♦  .  I  ■  ^ 

For  Christ  and  the  Church. 

.Ian.  24.  Give  onr  own  selves.  2  Cor.  8:1-7. 

25.  Oar  money.  2  Cor.  9 :  &16. 

26.  Onr  powers.  Lake  10  :  23-28. 

27.  Onr  service.  Rom.  12 : 1-8. 

28.  Onr  life.  1  John  3 : 10-16. 

29.  Christ  loved  the  chnrch.  Eph.  5  :  25-30. 

SO.  Topic— “For  Christ  and  the  chnrch”:  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Ex.  86  :  20-%.  (Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Day.) 

The  mental  and  spiritual  atmosphere  needs 
clearing.  Admiration  for  Christ  is  not  salva¬ 
tion  through  Christ.  Venerating  Him  as  man 
is  not  adoring  Him  as  Saviour.  Jesus  already 
has  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.  Popu¬ 
larity  has  outrun  obedience.  “Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord, 
did  we  not  prophesy  in  Thy  name,  and  by  Tby 
name  cast  out  devils,  and  by  Thy  name  do 
many  mighty  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  Me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity.  ’’  The  words  are  Christ’s. 
They  are  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Sinai  amid  its  thunderings  and  lightnings  never 
heard  words  more  terrible.  It  is  hearing 
Christ’s  words  and  doing  them,  not  admiring 
them  which  gives  access  to  Hie  kingdom.  The 
beloved  John,  First  Epistle,  chapter  v.,  writes, 
“He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  him :  be  that  believeth  not  God  bath 
made  him  a  liar;  because  he  hath  not  believed 
in  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  concerning 
His  Son.  And  the  witness  is  this,  that  God 
gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life;  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the 
life.’’  Salvation  comes  through  faith  in  His 
divinity,  not  simply  in  His  humanity.  That 
He  was  matchless  Son  of  man  millions  believe, 
who  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Him  as  won¬ 
drous  Son  of  God.  “To  obey  is  better  than  sac¬ 
rifice.  ’’ 

Thousands  speak  reverently  of  Christ,  who 
speak  'slightingly,  if  not  flippantly,  of  the 
Church.  If  they  knew  Christ  and  the  Church 
better  they  would  not  thus  wound  Him.  That 
Church  stands  on  the  rock  that  He  is  “the  Son 
of  the  living  God’’  (Matthew  zvi.  18).  In  that 
Church  His  two  great  sacraments.  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  Baptism,  are  celebrated.  Acts  zz. 
we  find  she  is  the  “Church  of  Qod  which  Christ 


purchased  with  Hie  own  blood.”  Eph.  i.  23 
represents  Him  as  the  head  and  the  Church  as 
His  body.  The  same  language  and  imagery  are 
used  in  Ephesians  v.  23.  Read  the  whole  of 
that  remarkable,  beautiful,  and  instructive 
passage  in  Eph.  v.  Husbands  are  there  urged 
to  love  their  wives  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it;  that  He 
might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  Word,  that  He 
might  present  the  Church  to  Himself,  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.”  That  early  Church,  which  Paul 
knew  so  well  and  for  which  be  labored  so 
effectively,  grew  out  of  Pentecost.  Its  members 
were  striving'toward  but  had  not  attained  per 
fection.  They  never  claimed  it  It  had  to  rid 
itself  of  liars  like  Annanias  and  Sapphira.  The 
converts  of  the  dispersion  complained  that  the 
converts  of  Jerusalem  did  not  distribute  impar 
tially  the  alms  to  the  widows.  Paul  rebuked 
unspeakable  sins  in  the  Church  at  Corinth. 
All  Christendom  would  to-day  be  scandalized 
were  communicants  to  become  inntozicated  at 
the  Lord’s  Table,  yet  that  is  the  sin  which  Paul 
rebukes  in  1  Cor.  zi.  The  Church  of  that  day 
was  not  perfect,  nevertheless  Christ  was  her 
bead,  she  Hie  body,  and  He  loved  her  with  a 
devotion  such  as  noble  husbands  ought  to  be 
ntow  upon  their  wives.  Holding  aloof  from  the 
Churches  because  there  are  tares  among  the 
wheat  is  an  attempt  to  be  holier  than  Christ  or 
Paul,  and  usually  ends  in  hypocrisy.  The 
humble  publican  fdid  not  remain]|  away  from 
God’s  Temple,  nor  withhold  worship  from  God, 
because  the  self  righteous,  hypocritical  phari¬ 
see  entered  the  same  place,  and  engaged  in  the 
same  service,  even  at  the  same  time.  See  to  it, 
you  who  charge  others  with  hypocrisy,  that  you 
are  not  yourself  a  hypocrite.  Pretending  to  stay 
away  from  C  rist’s  Church  because  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  others,  when  really  you  stay  away 
because  you  are  not  willing  to  surrender  to, 
obey,  or  serve  Him,  proves  you  guilty  of  the 
charge  you  bring  against  others.  He  who  de¬ 
mands  sincerity,  must  render  it.  It  is  poor 
business  when  hypocrisy  of  one  type  rails 
against  hypocrisy  of  another  type.  Christ  wor¬ 
shipped  in  God’s  Temple  of  which  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  were  High  Priests.  He  administered 
the  Lord’s  Supper  at  a  table  where  Judas  sat. 
He  taught  God’s  truth  in  synagogues  where 
cunning  pharisees  listened  to  entrap  Him.  Men 
are  not  saved  from  sin  because  they  unite  with 
the  Church,  but  because  they  are  united  to  a 
living  and  atoning  Christ.  Truly  saved  men 
flock  to  Christ’s  Church  because  in  spite  of 
human  imperfections  they  there  meet  divinest 
ideals. 

“  I  love  thv  kinzdom  Lord, 

The  honse  of  thine  abode. 

The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved. 

With  His  own  precious  blood.” 

In  giving  ourselves,  our  substance,  our  pow¬ 
ers,  our  service  and  our  life  to  Christ  there 
should  be  no  self  deception.  How  can  Christ 
save  that  man  from  his  sin  who  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  himself  as  God’s  steward  ?  Persons  cannot 
be  consecrated  with  purses  left  out.  We  may 
not  do  what  we  will  with  our  own,  for  we  have 
no  own.  We  cannot  save  one  tenth  for  God,  and 
squander  nine-tenths  on  self.  It  is  all  trust- 
funds  for  which  we  must  account  to  God.  He  is 
our  partner.  It  is  just  as  sacred  a  duty  for  the 
Christian  business  man  or  woman  to  be  faithful 
in  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  money  as  it  is  for  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  to  be  faithful  in  life  and  doctrine. 
God’s  kingdom  can  never  come  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  till  men  wake 
up  to  that  fact  The  talent  which  enables  one 
man  to  manage  vast  business  interests  is  just  as 
much  God  given  as  that  talent  which  enables 
another  man  to  sway  vast  audiences  with  divine 
truth.  The  service  which  we  can  render  with 


our  life  and  powers  is  just  as  much  God’s  as  are 
the  life  and  powers.  This  is  inspiration,  not 
depression.  It  imparts  to  life  its  holiest  joy, 
not  its  deepest  sorrow.  Paul  thrilled  with  joy, 
instead  of  trembling  with  fear,  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  Christ  was  with  him  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  truth.  Many  a  young  man  has  found 
hie  fortune  made  because  he  was  able  to  retain 
as  partner  the  noble  man  who  established  the 
business.  “We  are  fellow  laborers  together 
with  Qod.”  The  Gospel  Hymn  singe  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Scriptural,  Evangelical  Sermon.  That 
second  verse  calls  one  back  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  song  to  the  sacredness  of  the  truth. 

“  All  for  Jesus,  all  for  Jesus, 

Holdicz  notblnz  for  mj  own; 

Oivinz  up,  with  fclad  submission. 

All  for  Him  and  Him  alone. 

All  for  Jesus,  all  for  Jesus: 

Words  are  easy  to  repeat ; 

’Tis  the  furnace  proves  its  metal. 

Can  I  stand  the  testing  beat  ? 

Have  I  made  a  full  surrender. 

With  a  faithful  loving  heart  ? 

Or  am  I  in  self  deception. 

Trying  to  keep  back  a  part  ? 

Holy  Spirit,  Thou  who  knowest 
With  my  Qod  I  would  be  true, 

O  abide  for  aye  within  me. 

Helping  all  Thy  will  to  do." 

If  we  get  the  members  of  Christ’s  Church  to 
live  in  this  way  conversions  will  be  mure  numer¬ 
ous  and  sanctification  more  rapid  than  ever 
before.  I  am  God’s  just  as  surely  in  my  pleas¬ 
ures  as  in  my  prayers.  I  can  rely  on  him  for  aid 
in  my  work  as  well  as  in  my  worship.  The 
secular  is  thus  uplifted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sacred.  I  shall  not  worship  him  less  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  shall  serve  him  better  during  the 
week. 


THE  SCATTERED  AND  PEELED. 

Although  the  tragedy  of  the  rejected  emigrant 
goes  on  at  our  very  doors,  we  hear  little  of  it 
and  see  lees.  But  nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more 
touching  account  than  the  following  by  David 
Christie  Murray  in  the  Sheffield  Telegraph ; 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  pitiable  crowd  than 
that  composed  of  rejected  immigrants,  all  penned 
together  in  one  big  cage  in  that  building  on 
Ellis  Island.  We  went  in  among  them,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Assistant-Commissioner  and  Dr. 
Wheeler,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  interpre¬ 
ters  we  talked  with  some  of  them.  They  pressed 
about  us  with  piteous  eyes  and  beseeching  ges¬ 
tures.  One  poor  fellow,  a  Russian  Jew,  tried 
to  kiss  the  Commissioner’s  feet  in  the  agony  of 
his  imploring.  Another  came  to  ask  what  he 
had  stolen  that  he  was  penned  up  there.  He 
had  a  few  ragged  papers  in  the  pocket  of  his 
ragged  coat,  and  held  them  out  to  us.  He,  too, 
was  a  Russian  Jew,  and  what  a  hell  his  life  had 
grown  to  be  you  may  guess  from  this.  He  was 
shoveled  out  of  Russia  into  Germany,  and 
shoveled  out  of  Berlin  before  be  bad  known  its 
soil  an  hour.  He  bad  come  straight  here  as  a 
last  resource,  and  here  again  the  dreadful  offi¬ 
cial  shovel  was  under  him  and  he  was  being 
spaded  out  of  the  very  land  of  freedom.  He 
cried  pitiably  as  he  told  his  tale,  and  was  it  any 
wonder  ?  Think  of  it !  Three  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  whole  wide  world  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  and  combine,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  ruin  him.  Tyrannous  Russia  sets 
her  face  against  him  like  a  tire.  Army  ridden 
Germany  has  a  bosom  of  flint  for  him.  Free 
America  turns  her  back  on  those  imploring 
bands  and  eyes.  Into  what  sort  of  horrible, 
inconscient  corrarate  monster  has  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  grown  ?  How  helpless  it  is  to  guard  itself 
from  being  cruel!  Poor,  poor,  little  helpless, 
ignorant,  dirty,  ugly  Russian  Jew !  The  world 
has  no  use  for  you — you  may  go  hang  or  drown. 
We  never  wanted  you.  We  shall  never  miss  you. 
God  help  you,  poor  wretch.  I  protest  my  heart 
has  ached  over  you.  but  is  that  of  any  use  or 
service  f  And  why  should  America  take  you  in 
to  swell  her  growing  tide  of  poverty  ?  Go  back 
again.  But  whither  ?  If  there  can  still  be  good 
fortune  in  the  world  for  you,  make  haste  and 
die,  poor  friend  and  humble  brother.  You  have, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  a  refuge  in  the 
grave.  But  how  hard  we  make  the  road  to  that 
cold  shelter. 


January  20,  1898. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Julian  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Anna  R.  Bbalb.  Oor.  Sec'y. 

Mibb  Charlottb  A.  Watbrbubt,  Rec. Sec’y 
Mibb  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Aliob  C.Matbb,  Snpt. 


THE  HAPPY  HOUR. 

It  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  problem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  little  children  too 
young  to  be  left  at  home  by  their  mothers  and 
yet  very  disturbing  to  the  peace  and  interest  of 
the  Home  Maker’s  meetings,  and  we  have  often 
asked  if  there  was  not  some  young  girl  who 
would  like  to  come  down  once  a  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  take  care  of  them.  This 
winter  our  appeal  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
^‘Cheering  Circle,”  from  far  up  town,  whose  in¬ 
spiring  leader  is  not  the  young  girl  we  had  ex 
pected,  but  one  whose  added  years  have  given 
her  the  sweet  sympathy  that  a  dear  grand¬ 
mother  would  have  and  that  wins  all  the  little 
hearts.  Of  course  the  babies  in  arms  must  still 
remain  with  their  mothers,  but  they  make  very 
little  disturbance. 

The  Kindergarten  tables  and  chairs  are  taken 
down  into  the  front  basement,  the  library  not 
being  open  that  afternoon,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
eight  to  see  the  fifteen  or  twenty  wee  toddlers 
gathered  around  the  tables,  with  four  or  five 
familiar  faces  of  the  Kindergarteners  scattered 
among  them  for  what  we  call  “The  Happy 
Hour.”  Last  Thursday  one  little  five  year  old 
marched  in,  leading  a  strange  child  with  all  the 
pride  and  superiority  of  being  at  home,  and 
seated  his  small  friend  beside  him  at  one  of  the 
tables,  exclaiming  with  an  air  of  proprietor¬ 
ship,  ‘‘I  know  my  place  every  time!”  They 
braid  mate,  play  games  and  sing  songs,  and 
have  lovely  picture  books  and  stories  are  read  to 
them,  and  when  their  sympathetic  friends  see 
they  are  getting  restless  they  all  jump  up  and 
have  a  good  romp  together,  they  can  run 
through  2into  the  kitchen,  and  the  hall  without 
fear  of  disturbing  anyone,  and  return  to  their 
<iuieter  amusements  much  refreshed  in  every 
way. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  these  little  ones  so 
happy,  to  know  that  the  mothers  are  relieved  of 
any  anxiety  about  them  for  their  one  after¬ 
noon’s  pleasure,  but  a  far  deeper  satisfaction  is 
in  the  thought  that  we  are  so  early  helping  to 
form  these  little  characters,  and  getting  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  that  will  help  us  to  help  them 
more  in  later  years.  They  will  graduate  from 
this  embryonic  club  into  some  of  the  older  clubs 
and  classes,  and  so  be  ready  for  all  the  help  we 
can  give  them. 

This  club  question  is  a  very  serious  one.  We 
have  bad  many  disappointments  with  both  boys 
and  girls,  but  at  last  feel  that  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  our  people,  and  that  the  only  way 
we  can  reach  them  is  in  small  groups  through 
the  personal  touch  of  the  leader,  which  means 
that  we  need  more  workers,  both  young  men 
and  young  women  to  give  an  afternoon  or  eve 
ning  a  week  to  this  important  work.  It  is  not 
necessary  as  we  have  said  before,  that  they  be 
experienced  workers,  if  they  are  only  willing  to 
^ive  themselves,  to  winning  the  confidence  and 
the  interest  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  of  those  whose  lives  are  so  rich  in 
blessings  that  they  have  not  even  thought  what 
existence  would  be  without  them  ? 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  last 
word  about  Christmas.  In  looking  over  Miss 
Mayer’s  report  we  see  that  1,465  garments  were 
given  out,  that  ninety  six  families  came  to 
enjoy  the  tree  and  get  their  bundles,  beside  the 
many  times  the  tree  was  lighted  for  the  different 
clubs  and  classes,  and  just  after  Christmas  all 
the  toys,  dolls,  books  and  candy  that  was  left 
over,  or  that  had  arrived  too  late,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  sixty-five  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  most  of  them  depositors  in  our  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  but  who  had  not  come  in  with 
any  of  our  other  groups.  Alti^ether  700  indi¬ 
viduals  were  gladdened  by  gifts  from  the  Chap¬ 
ter  House. 

Two  dollars  has  been  received  from  A.  B.  O., 
Boston,  with  many  thanks. 


Children’s  Department 


THK  FOt;K-L,BAVED  CLOVER. 

“Why  is  the  four-leaved  clover  more  lucky  than  the 
three  ?” 

1  questioned  Master  Qreedy,  and  thus  he  answered  me : 
“It’s  because  the  four-.eaved  clover  so  crafty  Is  and 
bold; 

It  has  an  extra  hand,  sir,  to  grasp  the  sunshine  gold.’’ 

“Why  is  the  four-leaved  clover  more  lucky  than  the 
three  ?’’ 

I  questioned  Master  Generous,  and  thus  he  answered 
me: 

“It’s  because  the  four-leaved  clover  so  kindly  is  and 
gay; 

It  has  an  extra  hand,  sir,  to  give  its  gold  away,’’ 

—Amos  R.  Wblls. 

UPSTAIRS. 

I  mount  the  stairs  to  mother's  room 
For  benediction  waiting  there— 

Her  face,  which  crowns  the  twilight  gloom 
Above  the  stair. 

I  mount  the  way  to  mother’s  God, 

Led  by  a  benison  of  prayer— 

Step  upon  step  where  she  hath  trod 
Up  life's  steep  stair. 

-Virginia  Woodward  Clodd,  in  The  Outlook. 


THE  LOYE  THAT  BINDS. 

It  is  remarkable  “on  what  various  trifles  hang 
the  momentous  things  of  our  lives”  oftentimes. 
It  is  the  “common  tasks  and  daily  cares”  that 
really  make  up  our  lives,  and  yet  how  lightly 
we  hold  their  significance  at  times,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  to  our  peace  and  well  being 
small  things  are  more  necessary  than  great  ones. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  in  one  of  her  letters  says, 
“If  there  is  anything  immortal  in  life  it  is  the 
home  relations,”  and  is  there  not  danger  in 
these  days  of  so  many  outside  interests  for 
women,  that  the  mother,  wife,  daughter  and 
sister,  may  drift  from  the  moorings  of  home- 
life  ?  Is  it  not  of  vital  importance  that  the 
home  should  be  the  place  of  all  others  in  the 
world  that  the  growth  of  character  into  “what¬ 
soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely”  should  be  cultivatel  ? 

I  How  often  a  trifling  thing  may  mar  the  whole 
day’s  happiness--sometimes  the  happiness  of  a 
life. 

A  husband  and  wife  had  an  unpleasantness 
at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning  over  some 
matter  of  minor  importance  “Some  words,” 
as  the  young  woman  who  waited  on  them,  would 
express  it.  It  had  been  the  husband’s  custom 
to  give  his  wife  a  good  bye  kiss  when  he  left  her 
for  the  work  of  the  day.  But  he  went  off  that 
morning  without  giving  it.  He  stopped  on  the 
steps  a  moment  after  he  had  closed  the  door, 
for  a  good  impulse  came  to  go  back  and  speak 
the  kindly  word  and  give  the  farewell  kisa.  But 
it  would  look  as  if  he  acknowledged  himeelf  in 
the  wrong,  and  a  foolish  pride  stayed  his  feet. 
He  passed  down  the  street  to  the  busy  mart  of 
life.  As  he  turned  away,  the  sad  hearted  wife 
remembered  the  couplet  her  mother  had  so  often 
repeated  in  her  hearing, 

“  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

But  one  can  always  end  It.’’ 

and  she  moved  aside  the  portieres  to  pass  into 
the  hall  and  lift  her  face  for  the  kiss,  but  that 
would  be  making  concessions,  ^^hy  should  she 
give  in  to  her  husband’s  opinion  T  She  closed 
the  portieres,  but  through  the  blinds  watched 
the  one  she  loved  best  on  earth  go  down  the 
street.  That  same  foolish  pride  overpowered  her 
good  impulses. 

The  husband  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a 
hearse  with  a  white  coffin  in  it,  covered  with 
flowers.  Somebody’s  young,  sweet  wife  bad 
gone  out  of  the  home  forever.  What  if  such  a 
terrible  sorrow  should  come  to  him !  He  was 
passing  a  florist’s  window  at  that  moment — it 
was  filled  with  fresh  cut  flowers.  His  wife 
loved  flowers,  especially  roses,  which  were  dis¬ 
played  in  profusion.  He  went  into  the  shop 


and  bought  a  bunch  and  sent  them,  with  his 
card,  by  a  messenger,  to  the  wife  he  had  left 
without  the  good-bye  kiss. 

Ever  since  the  parting  that  morning  the  home- 
keeper  had  been  wretched.  What  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  to  make  such  an  outcry  over !  How  could  she 
have  been  so  angry,  so  unreasonable  I  She  would 
be  so  glad  when  the  day  was  over  and  her  hus¬ 
band  would  come  home  again.  But  what  if 
anything  happened  to  him  before  the  home 
coming  time ! 

“  For  some  go  out  in  the  morning. 

Who  never  come  home  at  night.’’ 

She  hurried  about  the  duties  of  the  home  and 
finished  her  rounds,  with  the  thought  in  her 
heart  that  she  would  go  to  her  husband’s  office. 
“I  will  not  speak  of  the  morning’s  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  but  I  willajust  go  in,  as  I  often  do,  and 
let  him  know  by  my  manner  that  all  is  forgotten 
and  forigven.  She  was  putting  on  her  wraps 
when  the  roses  came.  They  were  so  suggestive 
of  hie  thoughtful  love  that  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  She  put  a  bunch  of  them  on  her  gown 
and  went  to  bis  office. 

He  might  think  he  was  the  first  to  make  the 
wrong  right,  and  just  because  of  the  roses  she 
had  come  to  smile  on  him  and  speak  the  loving 
words.  She  could  not  help  whispering  in  his 
ear,  “I  was  so  sorry,  dear,  for  my  unpleabant- 
ness  even  before  you  left  the  house,  that  I  had 
put  on  my  things  and  was  just  ready  to  come 
down  and  see  you  when  the  roses  came.  ’  ’ 

As  Miss  Sedgwick  says  in  one  of  her  old  time 
New  England  stories,  “It  is  such  love  as  this 
in  the  sanctuary  of  home  that  binds  all  in  “one 
bundle,”  sustains  the  old  and  prepares  the 
young  for  conflict.”  But  O,  the  pity  of  it  all! 
So  many  such  trivial  beginnings  do  not  result 
as  this  one  did.  “It  is  so  much  easier  for 
some  to  begin  a  coil  than  to  end  it.”  Some  of 
the  most  momentous  things  in  life  hang  on  the 
results  of  such  small  beginnings.  The  getting 
on  with  some  members  of  the  home  circle  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter.  All  are  not  so  willing 
to  forgive  and  forget.  But  what  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  “It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  peacefully 
and  lovingly  with  humble  and  meek  persons, 
but  he  that  can  do  so  with  the  peevish  and 
perverse  hath  the  true  spirit  of  love.” 

Some  people  do  not  speak  unadvisedly,  or 
say  unkind  words,  but  they  show  in  their  faces 
the  disagreeable  state  of  the  weather  in  their 
hearts.  As  Sydney  Smith  would  say  to  such, 
“Your  very  face  is  a  breach  of  the  peace. ” 
They  make  all  those  about  them  uncomfortable 
and  constantly  wary  of  what  they  do,  or  say, 
lest  they  offend. 

3  Some  one  has  said,  “Two  people  or  sets  of 
people  meet  at  a  given  point,  in  life,  much  as 
two  trains  meet  at  a  station.^  That  they  may 
run  together  for  awhile,  however  brief,  there 
must  be  an  interval  of  switching,  and  in  life,  as 
in  railroad  management,  so  much  depends  either 
for  safety  or  danger  upon  the  working  of  those 
switches.”  Susan  Teall  Perbt. 

THE  INDIANS  QUARRY. 

In  Southwestern  Minnesota  is  a  celebrated 
quarry  where  for  centuries  the  Indians  have 
obtained  a  soft  red  stone,  out  of  which  they 
carve  pipes.  This  is  the  only  place  in  America 
and  probably  in  the  world,  where  this  particu 
lar  kind  of  stone  is  found.  Many  tribes  of  the 
red  men  formerly  resorted  to  the  quarry,  and  the 
pipe  stone  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of 
commerce  among  them,  for  it  has  been  found  in 
Indian  graves  scattered  all  the  way  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  also 
been  found  as  far  West  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  British  America. 


The  late  Lord  Shaftsbury  said  he  felt  more 
honored  by  a  little  girl  who  asked  him  to  guide 
her  across  a  crowded  London  street,  “because 
he  looked  so  kind,”  than  by  all  the  plaudits  of 
the  great. 


LO 
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GLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  JOCBRKT. 

Yes,  it  was  her  do^-  Mildred  bent  down  and 
clasped  him  in  her  arms.  His  shaggy  coat  was 
soiled  with  duet,  his  tail  decorated  with  four  or 
five  obstinate  burs ;  one  ear  bung  over  his  eyes 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  one  foot  was  tom 
in  several  places  most  cruelly,  so  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  limp  for  a  considerable  distance^: 
but  it  was  the  missing  animal,  and  Mildred 
quite  forgave  hie  dilapidated  appearance.  When 
she  had  held  him  for  some  moments,  so  tightly 
that  one  of  the  burs  stuck  to  her  sleeve,  she 
solemnly  rose,  left  the  arbor,  and  carried  her 
doll  and  her  dog  into  the  kitchen. 

There  she  found  Miss  Brown  washing  the 
breakfast  dishes.  Bhe  began  to  dry  them  as 
Mildred  told  the  story  of  the  dog,  as  far  as  she 
knew  it.  Where  he  had  come  from,  or  where  he 
had  run  during  the  storm,  she  could  not  fathom ; 
but  she  succeeded  in  interesting  Mies  Brown 
in  the  rest  of  the  tale. 

“Well,  it  was  real  nice  of  you  to  buy  the 
poor  little  thing,’’  the  latter  said,  approvingly, 
when  the  dishes  had  been  neatly  placed  on  the 
shelves.  “That  boy  deserved  a  good  whippin’, 
and  I’d  like  to  be  the  one  to  give  it  to  him ! 
Now  let’s  see  that  foot!’’ 

Miss  Brown  was  noted  for  her  powers  of  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  her  ministration  did  wonders  for  Mil¬ 
dred’s  dog.  In  a  few  minutes  the  work  was 
ended.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  liniment  in 
the  room,  and  a  large  amount  of  unclean  water 
in  a  near-by  basin,  to  say  naught  of  odds  and 
ends  of  twine  and  linen  upon  the  deal  table ; 
but  the  dog,  with  a  neat  bandage  about  the  in¬ 
jured  paw,  and  coat  once  more  freed  from  dirt 
and  burs,  was  capering  delightedly  about  Mies 
Brown  and  Milly,  so  that  the  former  did  not 
mind  thq  “muss,”  which  was  soon  cleared 
away,  and  then  the  little  girl  and  her  pet 
pranced  off  again  to  the  shady  arbor. 

“I’m  going  to  call  you  Tip!’’  declared  Mil¬ 
dred,  seating  herself,  and  taking  the  dog  into 
her  lap,  where  he  lay  still,  contentedly  licking 
her  friendly  hands.  “And  you  must  be  a  good 
dog,  and  never  run  away  again  as  long  as  you 
live!  And  I’ll  teach  you  some  lovely  tricks, 
if  you’ll  only  be  kind  enough  to  learn  them, 
and  I  won’t  mind  going  to  Aunt  Catharine’s 
so  very  much  if  they’ll  let  you  come  too!  And 
you  must  mind  me  when  I  speak !  Will  you  ?’’ 

Tip  gave  a  low  bark,  that  must  have  meant 
“yes,”  and  Mildred  put  him  on  the  fioor,  and 
watched  him  as  he  sniffed  about.  There  was  a 
little  commotion  in  the  grass,  and  a  wee  gray 
mouse  dashed  frantically  across  the  yard  to  its 
hole  by  the  garden  fence,  with  Tip  furiously 
pursuing,  barking  in  a  frenzy,  never  heeding 
the  bandaged  foot  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  Mildred  called  him  again  and  again, 
but  in  vain.  Not  until  the  mouse  was  safe  in 
its  hole  did  he  turn  his  head  towards  the  arbor, 
where  his  mistress  had  a  lecture  all  ready  for 
him. 

“I’m  sure  that’s  a  nice  way  to  start,  just  after 
you  promised  to  mind  every  word  I  said !  I 
think  you  need  some  lessons  on  obedience,  like 
those  Miss  Brown  gives  me.  Now,  do  you  mean 
to  mind,  or  not 

And  Tip  gave  a  meek  little  bark,  that  Mildred 
accepted  as  meaning  better  behavior  in  the 
future. 

When  dinner  was  over.  Miss  Brown  packed 
Milly’s  trunk,  the  little  girl  assisting  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  Tip  prying  his  inquisitive  nose 
into  all  sorts  of  corners,  and  getting  in  the 
other’s  way.  Milly  then  sat  on  the  low  bed. 
while  Mias  Brown  fastened  down  the  lid,  and 
gave  advice. 

“Where  is  papa  demanded  Mildred,  when 


they  were  enjoying  the  afternoon  air  on  the 
front  veranda. 

“He  went  to  the  village,  or  over  to  Boomville; 

1  don’t  know  which!’’ 

“Do  you  know  why  ?’’ 

“No,  indeed!  I’m  not  near  as  curious  as 
you!’’  retorted  Miss  Brown.  Then,  feeling  that 
she  ought  to  be  especially  kind  on  Milly’e  last 
afternoon  at  home,  she  added,  “But  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  but  what  he's  gone  for  somethin’  for 
you !’ 

“Really?  What  makes  you  think  so?’’  cried 
the  happy  Mildred. 

But  Mies  Brown  would  not  give  her  reasons 
for  her  decision,  and  Milly  was  compelled  to 
wait,  with  much  impatience,  for  her  father’s 
return.  He  came  at  last,  just  as  the  clock 
struck  half-past  five,  and  as  he  walked  up  the  path 
from  the  gate,  and  caught  the  expectant  smile 
on  hie  little  daughter’s  face,  he  smiled  in  an¬ 
swer,  and  drew  a  small  parcel  from  hie  pocket, 
at  sight  of  which  Mildred  fiushed  eagerly,  and 
ran  to  meet  him. 

“I  don’t  want  my  Milly  to  feel  and  look  as 
though  she  had  lost  her  last  friend!’’  cried  he, 
merrily,  placing  the  package  in  the  out¬ 
stretched  hands  that  barred  further  progress. 
“Her  father  still  loves  her,  you  see,  even  though 
he  sends  her  to  Gladbrook !’’ 

Mildred  blushed,  and  tore  open  the  paper 
wrappings,  then  gave  a  glad  cry,  and  fiung  her 
arms  about  her  father’s  neck.  The  gift  was  a 
dainty  pocket-book  of  bright  red  leather, 
clasped  with  a  silver  ornament. 

“Oh,  it’s  fine!’’  cried  Milly.  “And  I’ve 
wanted  a  puree  for  ever  so  long !  I  won’t  be 
bad  any  more,  papa,  and  I’ll  go  to  Aunt  Cath 
arine’s,  and  be  just  as  good\” 

Her  father  laughed,  said  he  hoped  so,  and 
told  her  to  open  the  purse.  Mildred  obeyed, 
and  took  out  a  crisp  ten  dollar  bill,  that  rattled 
most  enchantingly  as  she  unfolded  it.  Then 
there  was  another  cry  of  rapture,  preceding  more 
caresses,  and  Mr.  Deane  had  to  explain  that  the 
money  was  her  own,  to  do  with  as  she  pleased. 

“Oh*  I’ll  be  careful,  too!’’  said  Milly,  seat 
ing  herself  in  a  big  arm-chair,  and  fondling 
alternately  her  dog  and  the  new  puree. 

“You  said  I  might  have  Tap  at  Gladbrook, 
didn’t  you,  papa  ?’’  she  inquired,  as  they  went 
into  tea. 

“Yes,  of  course!  We’ll  take  him  with  us  to¬ 
morrow  !  And  I  hope  your  stay  with  your  aunt 
will  be  very,  very  pleasant.’’ 

“Ob,  I  know  it  will !  I  don’t  see  how  it  could 
be  anything  else,  with  Tip  and  the  dear  red 
pocket-book  1’’  cried  Milly.  That  night,  when 
snugly  tucked  into  her  little  white  bed,  and 
Mies  Brown  and  her  father  had  kissed  her  good 
night — a  rare  thing  with  the  former!— she  found 
herself  actually  longing  for  the  morrow ! 

She  was  awakened  very  early  by  a  tugging  at 
the  bed-clothes,  and  she  sprang  up,  to  find  Tip 
waiting  to  greet  her.  Mies  Brown  bad,  in  a 
thoughtful  moment,  adorned  bis  neck  With  a 
huge  bow  of  red  satin  ribbon,  and  Milly  stared 
delightedly  into  the  bright  eyes  that  peered  at 
her  over  the  gay  decoration. 

The  train  was*  to  leave  at  an  early  hour,  so 
Mies  Brown  hastened  in  to  aid  her  toilet. 
Dressed  in  her  beet  gown,  with  hair  nicely 
arranged,  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  she  hurried 
down  to  breakfast,  where  she  found  her  father. 
No  sooner  had  they  risen  from  the  table  than  a 
cab  stopped  at  the  front  gate,  and  the  little 
trunk  was  brought  down  and  placed  upon  it. 
Mildred,  with  her  new  hat  perched  airily  upon 
her  brown  curls,  kissed  Mies  Brown,  picked 
up  her  doll  and  Tip,,  and  danced  away  down  the 
garden  path ;  while  her  father  shook  hands  with 
the  house- keeper,  and  fcHlowed  more  slowly  and 
sedately. 

Soon  they  were  whirling  along  the  road,  and 
Mildred  turned  for  a  last  glimpse  of  her  home, 
made  more  beautiful  than  its  wont,  by  the 


beams  of  the  morning  sun.  As  her  eyes  rested 
upon  each  well-known  spot  about  house  and 
grounds,  and  caught  the  figure  of  good  Miss 
Brown  in  the  door  way,  waving  her  handker¬ 
chief — her  apron  suspiciously  near  her  face — she 
felt  for  an  instant  like  bursting  into  tears. 
But  the  delights  of  travel  soon  chased  away  these 
nncomfortable  feelings,  and  when  they  reached 
the  little  brown  depot,  and  descended  from  the 
cab,  Mildred  could  scarecly  wait  patiently  for 
the  train.  It  came  at  last,  with  such  a  whirl 
and  thunder  and  dash  that  Milly  trembled ;  she 
saw  her  trunk  handed  into  the  forward  car, 
while  she  and  her  father  mounted  the  next  one, 
and  found  seats  near  the  end,  into  which  they 
sank  luxuriously.  The  bell  clanged  loudly,  and 
they  were  off ! 

Milly  pressed  her  nose  against  the  window  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  Broadfields  in  sight  as  long 
as  possible;  when  the  train  travelled  round  a 
curve,  which  hid  her  home  from  view,  she 
turned  again  to  her  father. 

“How  long  will  it  take  before  I  get  to  Glad¬ 
brook,  papa  ?’’  she  asked. 

“It  will  be  noon  before  we  reach  the  city,’' 
answered  Mr.  Deane.  “Then  we  will  have 
lunch,  and  go  back  to  wait  for  your  train, 
which  leaves  at  a  quarter  to  two.  I  s,  all  see 
you  safely  aboard,  and  you  will  simply  give 
your  ticket  to  the  conductor,  and  wait  till  he 
calls  out  ‘Longdate,’  where  you  will  find  some¬ 
body  waiting  to  take  you  to  Gladbrook.  That’e 
easy  enough  to  do,  is  it  not  ?’’ 

“Ob,  dear,  yes!’’  replied  Mildred,  thinking 
how  clever  she  must  be,  thus  tc  travel  alone. 
“And  when  does  the  train  stop  at  Longdale  ?’’ 

“It’s  forty  miles  out!  That’ll  take  over  two 
hours  on  that  road!’’  mused  Mr.  Deane. 
“You’ll  arrive  there  at  about  four,  and  the  drive 
to  Gladbrook  will  take  almost  an  hour.  You’ll 
be  there  in  good  time  for  supper!’’ 

All  the  difficulties  thus  made  clear,  Mildred 
worried  no  longer.  Not  very  often  had  she 
experienced  the  keen  pleasure  of  a  car  ride ;  so 
she  was  wonderfully  absorbed  in  the  various 
scenes  they  passed — broad  meadows,  small,  thriv¬ 
ing  villages,  a  large  town  or  two,  long  trestles, 
here  and  there  a  lake  or  a  river,  fertile  fields, 
and  high  mountains. 

Shortly  after  twelve  o’clock,  they  reached  the 
great  city,  and  the  train  rolled  noisily  into  the 
huge  building  that  contained  so  many  lines  of 
glistening  track  that  they  formed  a  shining 
web,  and  fairly  dazzled  Mildred.  Then  came 
the  luncheon  at  a  tiny  table  in  a  vast  room, 
crowded  with  travellers  and  waiters.  Finally, 
the  little  girl  found  herself  in  the  second  train, 
that  was  to  bear  her  away  to  Gladbrook.  Her 
father  stood  outside  upon  the  platform,  and 
talked  with  her  in  hie  own  merry  way,  for  be 
Jrnew  the  bitterness  of  even  a  short  parting, 
such  as  was  now  fast  approaching. 

“Your  trunk  will  be  delivered  all  rafely. 
Don’t  worry  over  that.  And  be  a  good  girl !’’ 

Then  came  a  harsh  clang  from  a  hidden  gong. 
Two  or  three  belated  passengers  made  a  sudden 
dash  for  the  train,  which  had  begun  to  move 
slowly  forward.  Mildred  leaned  out  of  the 
window  to  kiss  her  father,  and  felt  very  much 
like  crying.  When  the  increasing  speed  of 
the  car  had  carried  her  beyond  sight  of  Mr. 
Deane,  she  did  actually  take  out  her  handker¬ 
chief,  and,  hiding  her  face,  sobbed  quietly  but 
very  heartily  behind  it. 

The  shower  was  soon  past.  Glancing  timidly 
around  at  her  seat-mate-- a  large  German  woman, 
with  a  kindly  face  under  an  old-fashioned  bon¬ 
net  she  discovered  that  she  herself  was  being 
intently  observed.  Good  Mrs.  Pauser  soon  con¬ 
trived  to  share  Milly’s  woes,  and  her  merry 
words  and  pleasant  manner  caused  the  disheart¬ 
ened  little  traveller  to  pluck  up  courage  in  a 
way  that  astonished  them  both.  As  Mrs.  Pauser 
journeyed  beyond  Longdale,  Mildred  was  under 
the  influence  of  her  sunshiny  nature  until  they 
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drew  into  the  station  where  she  was  to  alight ; 
and  BO  the  time  passed  very  agreeably. 

But  when  she  stood  upon  the  platform  at 
Longdale,  and  watched  the  long  train  disappear 
behind  the  nearest  hill,  she  suddenly  awakened 
once  more  to  the  fact  of  her  loneliness.  In  vain 
she  looked  about  for  the  vehicle  that  was  to 
bear  her  in  state  to  Gladbrook;  no  conveyance 
of  any  kind  was  in  sight.  Thoroughly  dis¬ 
mayed  by  this  new  discovery,  she  went  to  the 
station-master,  who  told  her  very  gently  that  no 
carriage  had  been  there  for  a  week,  and  then 
asked  her  where  she  wished  to  go. 

“To  Gladbrook,”  she  replied,  timidly. 

“There’s  been  no  one  here  after  you,  ”  the 
man  said.  “I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it  I” 
(To  be  continued. ) 

WfiMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

INTER-DENOMINATIONAI.  CONFERENCE. 

The  commodious  Methodist  Church  on  Madi¬ 
son  avenue  and  Sixtieth  street  was  a  hive  of 
busy  workers  on  the  morning  of  January  12th. 
The  ladies  who  had  gathered  representing  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  all  denomina 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  filled 
the  various  Committee-rooms  and  parlors  in 
groups  of  officers  and  Committees.  Each  one 
was  telling  “How  we  do  it  in  our  Board”; 
asking  questions,  comparing  methods  and  taking 
notes. 

All  this  talking  was  materialized  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  next  day  by  condensed  reports  of  these  pre¬ 
liminary  meetings.  There  were  also  on  Thurs¬ 
day  two  Question  Hours  for  the  Home  and 
Foreign  part  of  the  work,  showing  bow  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  this  Conference  aimed  to  be. 

The  Home  Secretaries  agreed  as  to  the  need  of 
stimulus  and  prayer  to  prevent  their  work  from 
becoming  (lerfunctory.  It  was  found  that  the 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Sunday-schools  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  give 
through  the  Assembly’s  Board  and  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  reach  them  all  by  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence,  since  six  thousand  of 
them  are  giving  nothing  to  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Congregational  ladies  prepare  twelve 
lessons  on  one  country  for  the  year  with  lesson 
leaves  for  the  children  to  aid  in  getting  up 
meetings.  The  Baptists  have  the  same  method, 
having  different  questions  for  young  Ladies’ 
Societies  including  lessons  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  side  of  the  work,  making  a  comprehensive 
study. 

The  Secretary  for  young  people  spoke  of  the 
increased  work  and  complication  since  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  were  added  to  the 
lists,  but  there  is  still  a  need  for  the  Young 
Ladies’  Bands,  since  they  get  the  training  there 
that  nothing  else  will  give. 

In  work  with  the  children,  the  fault  is  not  in 
methods,  but  in  the  leaders,  for  children’s  hearts 
are  easily  won.  The  two  great  wants  are  the 
lack  of  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  the  young,  and  the  lack  of  prayer. 

Much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  Missionary 
Literature ;  how  it  should  be  distributed ; 
whether  it  should  be  free,  and  how  the  stand¬ 
ard  could  be  improved.  Thirty  Women’s  Boards 
have  been  corresponded  with,  and  it  was  found 
that  of  the  seven  and  a  half  million  women  in 
evangelical  churches,  only  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  are  in  societies.  Of  these  only  one  out  of 
three  takes  any  missionary  magazine.  Nine 
million  pages  of  leafiets  are  annually  printed. 
Some  of  the  Boards  also  issue  books.  In  four¬ 
teen  of  them  the  publications  pay  expenses.  It 
was  agreed  that  illustrations  should  be  freely 
u^d  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  all  the 
Boards  unite  in  some  general  books  for  the 
young,  of  which  there  is  a  great  lack. 

The  Treasurer’s  Conference  was  practical  in 
the  raising  of  such  questions  as  “What  per  cent, 
of  our  receipts  should  be  expended  at  home?” 
and  how  to  raise  the  amount,  if  it  should  be 
separate  from  the  missionary  gifts.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  Home  expense  in  most  of  our  Wom¬ 
en’s  Boards  is  about  2  per  cent.,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  never  be  more  than  five. 
What  provision  to  make  for  disabled  mission¬ 
aries  and  bow  to  apportion  the  cuts  made  in 
the  missionary  work  were  also  discussed. 

A  representative  from  each  Board  told  briefiy 
its  methods  of  soliciting  gifts,  or  apportioi-ing 
special  objects,  and  gave  practical  points  in 
Home  administration  :  “Special  Objects”  always 
elicit  abundant  discussion  for  while  it  is  not 
good  for  native  girls  or  boys  to  be  picked  out 
and  made  much  of  by  distant  societies,  and 
while  it  makes  untold  complications  for  the 
officer  who  must  manage  it,  it  is  still  a  fact  that 
hearts  are  reached  and  money  fiows  when  a  per¬ 
sonality  is  felt,  and  some  special  need  presented. 
The  division  of  expense  of  some  interesting 
school  or  missionary’s  salary  into  shares  has 
proved  useful,  and  the  ideal  standard  of  syste¬ 
matic  giving  was  urged,  the  giving  for  Christ’s 
sake  alone. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  da^  was  spent  in 
session  with  the  General  Missionary  Boards, 
when  four  ladies  told  of  the  organization  of 
Women’s  Boards  in  the  Presbyterian,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations. 
It  was  a  large  audience  of  men  and  women  in 
the  Methodist  Mission  Rooms  and  all  listened 
with  interest. 

These  were  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gilles¬ 
pie  on  “The  Pastor  and  Foreign  Missions,” 
which  should  be  in  print  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  hear  it.  He  thought  that 
the  pastor  who  did  not  preach  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  did  not  rightly  read  his  Bible.  Some 
people  know  the  Bible,  as  for  instance,  those 
who  made  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  yet 
seem  to  see  little  of  the  glorious  promises  and 
pressing  commands,  relative  to  winning  the 
world  for  Christ.  Those  churches  thrive  whose 
giving  to  and  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  are 
prominent.  Spiritual  deadnees  disappears  when 
helping  the  perishing.  Loyalty  to  Christ’s  per¬ 
son,  His  truth,  and  His  kingdom  are  a  part  of 
missionary  obedience. 
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Dr.  Willingham  followed  with  some  striking 
examples  of  churches  whose  prosperity  increased 
with  their  giving.  One  little  congregation, 
meeting  in  a  frame  house,  had  given  ^0  one 
year  and  $50  the  next.  Then  their  pastor  labor¬ 
ing  in  prayer  and  effort  for  the  foreign  work, 
induced  them  to  raise  their  gifts  to  $500,  and 
this  year  they  have  reached  $1,000. 

At  the  Women’s  Conference  on  Thursday  there 
were  three  capital  papers ;  the  first  one  by  Mrs. 
Safford  (Baptist)  was  on  “How  to  secure  and 
train  Foreign  Missionary  workers.”  She  out¬ 
lined  the  work  of  our  foreign  miseionariee, 
showing  its  complex  requirements,  and  enu¬ 
merated  the  qualities  and  lines  of  education 
necessary  to  eijuip  a  woman  for  the  work  of 
teacher,  physician,  evangelist  or  home-maker. 
,To  show  how  practical  this  might  be,  she  told 
of  the  Hazeltine  House  at  Newton  Centre,  where 
every  young  woman  going  out  under  the  Baptist 
Board  spends  one  year.  She  has  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  experienced,  consecrated  missionary 
matron,  the  advantages  of  the  lectures  and  study 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  practical  training 
in  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  Boston  slums, 
and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Board.  Ten  candidates  are  there  at  present  and 
the  results  of  this  work  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  This  paper  was  followed  by  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  examples  of  similar  work  in  other 
Boards. 

Another  paper  by  Mrs.  Whiston  (Methodist) 
of  Canada,  tried  to  answer  the  question,  “How 
can  we  aid  missionaries  to  greater  efficiency  in 
their  work.”  She  showed  how  important  to  the 
spiritual  success  of  the  missionary  is  the  back¬ 
ing  from  “Home,”  and,  although  a,  British 
subject,  she  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  England  in  the  opium  and  rum 
traffic. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  gave  the  third  paper,  “Do 
Protestant  Missions  Encourage  Gora  Citizen¬ 
ship  ?”  It  was  a  new  line  of  thought,  but  when 
she  told  of  what  Joseph  Neesima  had  done  for 
Japan  ;  the  public  spirit  and  efforts  of  the  Pun¬ 
dits  Ramabai  for  India,  and  other  instances, 
one  could  not  doubt  the  benefit  of  Missions  in 
promoting  patriotism.  Even  in  Turkey  where 
so  much  suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  it  is  found  that  anv  revolutionary 
ideas  or  anything  said  against  the  Government 
is  enough  to  subject  the  students  to  reprimand 
if  not  expulsion  from  the  schools. 

The  Sessions  closed  with  an  earnest,  compre¬ 
hensive  prayer  by  Mrs.  Keen  of  Philadelphia. 
The  noon  hour  on  Thursday  was  made  delight¬ 
ful  by  the  dainty  lunch  served  by  the  Methodist 
ladies,  and  their  loving  hospitality  played  an 
important  part  in  the  success  and  happy  mem¬ 
ories  of  this  Conference. 


LOVE  OF  STIMULANTS. 

“Physicians  look  upon  tea  and  coffee  as  a 
habit,”  said  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  on  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  “and  they 
regard  the  taste  for  black  coffee  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  love  of  some  kind  of  stimulant,  and 
the  black  coffee  drinkers  recognize  in  the  bev¬ 
erage,  stimulating  qualities  over  the  and  above 
diluted  coffee  or  tea.  And  further  that  the 
black  coffee  drinker  is  a  drunkard,  just  as 
much  as  the  mac  who  drinks  whisky.  He  be¬ 
comes,  in  time,  just  as  much  a  slave  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  ” 

Tea  and  coffee  drinking  is  a  vice  that  seems 
to  have  fastened  itself  on  the  American  people, 
and  is  turning  out  a  great  army  of  dyspeptics 
every  year.  People  who  are  suffering  from 
headaches,  nervousness  and  dyspepsia,  find  pro¬ 
found  relief  in  10  days  or  two  weeks  after  they 
leave  off  tea  and  coffee  and  use  Postum  Cereal 
Food  Coffee.  This  health  beverage  is  made  of 
nature’s  grains  and  is  the  food  coffee  having  the 
indorsement  of  the  medical  profession,  Ralston 
Health  Clubs,  Hygienic,  and  other  teachers  and 
food  experts.  Grocers  sell  it.  A  25c.  package 
makes  100  cups  of  the  rich  beverage. 

When  boiled  full  15  minutes  after  boiling  com¬ 
mences,  it  tastes  like  the  better  grades  of  Java. 

If  your  constitution  has  at  last  broken  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  in 
coffee,  use  Postum  Cereal  and  see  the  beneficial 
results. 

Concoctions  sold  as  “Cereal  Coffee”  contain 
injurious  ingredients.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It 
makes  red  blood,”  thereon. 
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ness,  stomach  trouble  or  some 
other  form  of  fixed  disease. 

A  system  suffering  from  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  in  coffee  finds 
relief  in  ten  days  after  coffee  is 
abandoned  and  Postum  becomes 
the  daily  beverage. 

It  tastes  like  the  milder  grades 
of  Java,  when  boiled  15  min¬ 
utes. 

HUNDREDS  OF  IMITATIONS  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  contain  injurious  Ingredients. 
Genuine  Postum  has  red  seals  on  the 
package,  and  the  words  **lt  makes  red 
blood.” 
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They  will  enioy  it.  Wheatlet  Is  a  bone 
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and  strength-giving  qiiallties  of  that  most 
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PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 
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Inwanl  Paine  and  the  iile  of  the  Feeble  and  Aged.  Com. 
binlng  the  moetectiTe  niediclnee  with  Ginger,  it  exerta 
a  curative  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  remw 
dies,  and  nln  fact  the  most  revitalizing.  Ilfe.glving  ooiw 
bination  ever  discovered.  Weak  Lungs,  Kheomatlaa, 
Female  DebiUtr,  and  the  distressing  lUe  of  the  ntosa- 
aeh.  Uver,  Kidneys  and  Bowels  are  dragging  maay  la 
shsaiaTawbii  would  reoevarhealUitwlaitimalrnaa 


13ii  and  132  West  42d  Bt. 


DR.  JAKOEK’N  SANATORY  UNDERWEAR. 
The  Standard  of  the  World. 


*LS?!^^}Thompson’8  Eve  Water. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  inXNSILiS,  MOULDS, 

CUTLERY,  CROCKERY,  AND  GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 

HOUSECLEANINO  ARTICLES 
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TEASmGOFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set.  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  2U 
pounds  6Uc.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees.  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mall 
20  pounds  Ten,  and  get  your  Premium  andSpecIs’ 
Presents.  THE  URKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO 
31  and  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  1’.  O.  Box  2S9 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Miee  Rogers,  as  leader  of  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  prayer  meeting,  presented  the  eagle  lesson 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  11  as  an  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  love  of  God  and  as  showing  also  the 
aeverity  of  love.  As  the  mother  eagle  caree  for 
her  nestlings  until  their  wings  are  grown,  then 
soaring  aloft  lures  them  to  flight,  and  finding 
them  too  timid  to  venture  over  the  cliff,  in  love 
she  destroys  the  nest,  but  spreads  beneath  the 
frightened  birdlings  her  own  strong  wings,  so 
does  the  stirring  of  the  nest  come  to  God’s 
children  in  love  that  He  may  open  to  them  a 
new  world  of  broad  expanse  and  limitless  height. 

For  seventeen  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Canon  Bonito,  New  Mexico,  have  prosecuted 
most  successful  work  among  the  Mexicans,  but 
the  stirring  of  the  nest  has  come  to  them  in 
broken  health  so  that  a  year  of  rest  has  become 
imperative.  Mrs.  MeWhirt,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  achool,  reports  a  prosperous 
Bcbool  and  a  religious  awakening  ‘among  the 
people.  Mr.  Buell  ..who  has  been  an  ear¬ 
nest,  faithful  worker,  at  San  Pablo,  Colorado, 
has  entered  a  Theological  Seminary  to  prepare 
for  further  work.  His  request  is,  “Pray  for  the 
work  in  which  1  was  engaged  among  both  Mex¬ 
icans  and  Americane. ’’  Mrs.  Thwing  of  Fort 
Wrangel  writes:  “My  work  is  a  delight.  It 
Eeema  as  if  all  my  life  I  have  been  preparing 
for  it.  I  trust  that  our  three  dear  boys  will  be 
fitted  for  usefulness.” 

Whence  came  they  ? — Silent  and  unheralded 
haa  been  the  growth  of  aeventy  two  churches 
during  eighteen  yeara,  at  certain  atrategic  points 
in  our  country.  So  quietly  like  the  unfolding 
power  of  spring  time  have  the  seed  germe  of 
divine  truth  developed  when  planted  in  human 
hearta,  that  the  busy  world  baa  hardly  paused 
to  notice  the  modest  epiree  pointing  heaven¬ 
ward,  or  the  groups  of  “exceptional”  worship 
pera  wending  their  way  thither  by  canoes  in 
Alaskan  waters,  or  on  snow  ahoea  over  frozen 
fields,  over  the  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico,  or 
from  the  mountain  coves  of  the  Southland.  Yet 
these  have  been  the  result  of  patient  prayer,  of 
Gospel  teaching  and  the  self-denying  efforts  of 
godly  women,  our  mission  teachers,  who  have 
Been  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  who  are  aatiatied 
if  they  may  offer  imperiahable  richea  to  auch 
as  the  Master  sought  the  “poor,”  and  those 
who  enter  into  Hie  “joy,”  when  blind  eyes  are 
opened,  when  deaf  ears  are  unstopped,  and  when 
lips  once  foul  with  profanity  are  attuned  to 
prayer  and  songs  of  praise.  The  names  of  many 
of  these  workers  are  known  to  the  church ;  others 
there  are,  volunteers,  who  prefer  to  remain 
“unknown.”  “Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  a  Vendean 
revolutionary  agitator,  said  to  a  godly  peasant: 
‘I  will  have  all  your  steeples  pulled  down,  that 
you  may  no  longer  have  any  object  by  which 
you  may  be  reminded  of  your  old  auperetitiona.  ’ 
*Re  it  80,’  said  the  good  peasant,  ’but  you  can¬ 
not  help  leaving  ua  the  atara.  ’  ” 

Brighter  than  the  glittering  hosts  of  heaven 
are  the  promiaea  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  yet  shine  upon  all  nations  because  of  that 
promised  “Star,”  which  arose  out  of  Jacob.* 

2  Our  Territory,  Our  Opportunity. — .\t  the  last 
meeting  of  General  Aaeembly,  Dr.  Roberta 
stated  that  “within  eight  years,  seven  common¬ 
wealths — each  in  extent  an  empire,  had  been 
received  into  the  aiaterhood  of  States,  namely. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah— having  an 
area  equal  to  that  claimed  by  the  united  king 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Republic 
of  France,  the  Empire  of  Germany,  Holland  and 
Belgium  combined.  For  the  good  of  generations 
yet  to  come,  we  should  enter  and  help  to  culti¬ 
vate  theee  fields  for  the  Master.  All  the  money 
we  are  raising  for  Home  Miaeions  could  be  spent 
to  advantage  in  any  of  these  new  States  or  Ter 
ritoriee.  If  Eldiaon  grew  wild  at  the  thought  of 
the  wasted  power  of  the  waves  of  the  eea,  ought 


A 

CHILD’S 


APPETITE 

is  a  better  tniide  to  tlie  needs  of  Its  system 
tlian  most  mouiers  tliiuk.  Everyone  lias 
noticed  a  child's  craving  fur  sutrar— it  is  not 
simply  a  whim— Nature  demands  it  in  ttie 
building  of  a  strong  and  healtliy  constitution 
Give  your  children 


— 

]  Aubergier’sS* 

I  Lactucarium 

;  Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ' 
;  half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis,  r 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  » 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  r 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  I 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action.  I 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In  I 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet  r 
‘  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  > 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable.  t 

K.  POUOEilA  A  CO.,  NKW  YORK  I 
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not  we  to  be  duly  moved  at  the  thought  of  these 
golden  opportunities,  which,  if  not  soon  occu¬ 
pied,  will  pass  from  us  forever?”  ■  1;'^;:^ 

A  Transformed  Sioux. — Twenty  three  Indian 
churches  comprise,  the  Presbytery  of  Dakota, 
over  which  twenty  ministers  preside,  most  of 
them  being  Indians.  At  Sisseton  Agency, 
South  Dakota,  where  our  Good  Will  Mission  is 
located,  the  stated  supply  is  Rev.  Louis  Maza- 
wankinganna  who  preaches  to  the  Indians  at 
Lake  Traverse  and  Enemy  Swim,  also  ”at  other 
stations  as  he  has  opportunity.  “He  added  to 
his  churches  in  1896  dfteen  members  on  examina¬ 
tion  and  nine  on  certificate  from  other  churches, 
which  is  a  very  good  showing  for  Indians.  They 
also  contributed  sixty-six  dollars  to  Home  Mis- 
‘sions,  but  most  of  this  money  was  spent  in 
work  among  their  own  people.  The  Indians  ap 
predate  so  highly  the  value  of  the  Gospel  that 
they  are  trying  to  give  it  to  the  wild  tribes  just 
west  of  them,  whom  we  white  Christians  have 
not  >et  reached. 

Louis  was  one  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  the 
massacres  of  1863.  He  does  not  know  how  many 
white  people  he  has  killed  ;  he  kept  no  account 
of  the  number  of  scalps  he  took.  He  said  that 
before  hie  conversion  he  could  not  sleep  well  at 
night  unless  during  the  day  he  had  killed  some 
white  men  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  his  peo¬ 
ple.  After  bis  conversion  he  became  so  penitent 
and  remorseful  that  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  melancholia ;  but  he  says  that  ever  since 
he  made  a  full  surrender  to  hie  Baviour,  he  has 
had  a  convincing  sense  of  pardoned  sin.  He 
has  been  a  cheerful,  faithful  and  successful  min¬ 
ister  several  years  and  is  possessed  of  a  sweet 
and  humble  spirit.  He  does  not  like  to  talk  of 
the  old  Indian  days;  indeed  be  will  not  talk 
about  them,  and  when  one  refers  to  them,  the 
tears  start  from  his  eyes,  he  shakes  his  head 
and  walks  away.  He  commands  the  respect  and 
a6Fection  of  all  who  know  him,  and  is  untiring 
in  his  zeal  to  bring  others  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  life  which  he  has  found  so  precious.  ” 

A  Distinguished  Indian. — General  Ely  Sam¬ 
uel  Parker,  who  died  very  suddenly  at  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  at  the  age  of  seventy  five  years, 
the  “Indian's  Friend”  informs  us,  “was  a  full 
blooded  Indian.  lie  was  born  on  the  Towanda 
reservation  in  New  York,  was  chief  of  the  Seneca 
tribe  and  king  of  the  six  nations.  General 
Parker  served  through  the  wer  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability,  and  acted  as  General  Grant’s 
private  secretary.  He  wrote  the  famous  surren¬ 
der  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  in  1865.  He  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  from  General 
Grant,  and  when  the  latter  became  President, 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  which  place  he  held  until  1891.  Gen¬ 
eral  Parker  was  a  thirty  second  degree  Mason, 
a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  the  Granj  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  an  eloquent 
speaker.  ” 

Some  comparative  expenditures  are  of  interest 
as  recently  published  in  The  Evangelical  Mee 
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find  nearly  all  food  repugnant 
alter  a  time,  (iive  a  trial  to 

^omato4e^ 

I  which  stimulates  the  appetite  and 
never  cloys  the  palate.  Odorless, 
j  tasteless,  and  may  be  given  without 
jiatients’.  knowledge. 
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Alio  the  followlAf  combiMtioiif,  8om»tOM-Bioe«lt, 
Sonuitoio-CocoA.  SomfttoM'OliocoUU  omIi  contelBlBg 
10  por  cent.  SonatoM.  Vory  coaTo&loat  asd  palataWa 
proparations. 

I'aiii;  loci'*  mailed  l*y  Schieff-.-lin  &  Co.,  New 
VorK.  agenis  for  Fail^ntabriken  vorm.  rrieor 
baycr  &  Co.,  Flbertcla. 


Memory-Points  about 

Singer  Sewing-Machine8^_^2w 

They  are  Made  and  Sold  only  by 
THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

We  make  but  one  grade  of  product,  admitted  to 
be  the  bf  jI  ;  hence  attempts  at  imitation. 

We  deal  directly  with  the  people,  through  our 
own  enployees  all  over  the  world,  selling  800,000 
mac'  ines  annually.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  nor 
through  department  stores. 

ALL  SINGER  MACHINES  BEAR  OUR  TRADE-MARK. 

IF  YOU  BUY  A  8INOER, 

You  get  an  up-to-date  machine,  built  on  honor,  to 
wear  a  lifetime. 

You  get  it  for  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  a 
machine  can  be  furnished. 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company's  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  our  offices  are 
everywhere,  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
where  their  machines  may  have  been  purchased. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  having  an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to 
maintain — the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Benger:  “The  annual  coat  of  the  miaaiona  of  the 
American  Board  ia  8636,299.  Measured  by 
worldly  atandarda  miaaionary  enterpriaea  are  not 
expenaive.  In  fact,  thoae  who  complain  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  facta,  or  thoughtleaa,  or 
will  be  found  among  thoae  who  contribute  little 
or  nothing.  General  Howard  aaya  that  it  coats 
836  25  to  fire  one  of  our  sea  coast  guns ;  so  that 
frequent  firing  in  peace  or  war  makes  a  costly 
aervice.  A  reliable  Magazine  article  recently 
publiahed,  informs  us  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
New  York  newspaper  that  is  operated  on  a  large 
scale,  having  a  morning  and  evening  edition, 
and  startles  us  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
annual  cost  exceeds  two  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  aaid  that  fourteen  milliona  of  dollars  was 
spent  for  poultry  for  the  Thanksgiving  day  of 
1894,  and  New  York  and  Brooklyn  used  forty- 
eight  million  dollars  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry 
during  that  year.  It  is  estimated  that  8150,000, 
000  were  spent  for  Christmas  presents  last  year. 
Flowers  for  Easter  Sunday  cost  millions  every 
year.  When  the  results  in  civilization  and  in 
the  opening  up  of  commerce  are  considered  there 
is  no  other  such  good  investment  as  missionary 
money.  Weighed  against  the  eternal  interests 
of  souls  won  for  Immanuel  and  for  heaven,  out 
of  the  darkness  and^degradation  of  heathenism, 
the  money  that  is  given  is  as  nothing.  Let 
the  year  1898  be  one  of  enlarged  appreciation  of 
missionary  effort.  A  people  that  spend  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  liquor,  and  six  hundred  million 
dollars  for  tobacco,  and  six  million  dollars  for 
chewing  gum  I  ought  to  raise  more  than  five 
millions  for  missions,  and  do  it  cheerfully  and 
joyously.”  H.  E.  B. 

A  GOOD  8TOKY  OF  A  DOG. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  dog.  says  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Field,  that  one  day  discovered  an  organ- 
grinder’s  monkey  seated  upon  a  bank  within  his 
master’s  grounds,  and  at  ouce  made  a  rush  for 
it.  The  monkey,  which  was  attired  in  jacket 
and  hat,  awaited  the  onset  in  tranquility  so  un 
disturbed  that  the  dog  halted  within  a  few  feet 
of  it  to  reconnoitre.  The  -animals  took  a  long 
stare  at  each  other,  but  the  dog  was  evidently 
recovering  from  his  surprise,  and  was  about  to 
make  a  spring  for  the  intruder,  when  the  monkey 
raised  his  paw  and  saluted  by  lifting  his  hat. 
Ihe  effect  was  magical.  The  dog’s  head  and 
tail  dropped  and  he  sneaked  off  to  the  house 
refusing  to  leave  it  until  his  polite  but  mysteri¬ 
ous  visitor  bad  departed. 

A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Nbolbctbd.  "Brown'n 
Bronchial  Troclte*"  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give  Im¬ 
mediate  relief.  Avoid  Imltatione. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street  Store. 

COLORED  DRESS  SILKS.  ' 

ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR: 

3000  yards  plain  Colored  Dress  Silks,  in 
Gros  Grain  and  French  Faille  effects,— 
20  colors, 

75  cents  per  yartl ; 

Were  originally  SS.OO  A  SZ.50. 

5000  yards  Colored  Poplins  and  Sicillen- 
iies,  plain  and  chang^eable,  —  complete 
assortment  of  colors, 

50  cents  per  yard  ; 

Value,  Sl.OO. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT : 

4500  lengths,— 10  yards  and  under— 60 
different  styles, 

75  cents  &  $1.00  per  yard. 

James  McCreary  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 
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Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


PBBSEBVB  VOUB  KVANOBI.IHTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  ia  publiahed  In  a  shape  oon- 
irenteiii  for  binding,  many  of  iU  readers  will  wlah  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  r’llg  * 

We  can  supply  such  aUsdeffor  S^qBntsw^bHipstage 
i>r-pald  Address  jFQe  fiEv^gelil 
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MUSIC. 


HANDEL. 

Oeor^e  Frederick  Handel  is  one  of*  the  great¬ 
est  names  in  the  history  of  music. 

He  was  bom  in  Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23d,  1685.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed 
a  remarkable  talent”for  music.  His  father  looked 
upon  music  with  contempt,  gave  him  no  en¬ 
couragement,  and  planned  to  educate  his  son  to 
be  a  lawyer.  “Music,”  he  said,  “is  an  eleeant 
art  and  is  good  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and 
entertainment;  as  a  business  it  has  no  dignity.  ” 
So  ail  musical  instruments  were  taken  from  the 
house  and  Handel  was  forbidden  to  go  to  bouses 
where  music  might  be  beard.  Hadel  managed 
to  get  a  clavichord  into  his  room,  and  taught 
himself  to  play  tunes  which  his  father  would 
not  be  likely  to  notice.  In  1693  his  father  was 
called  to  Misserfels,  and  George  was  taken  along 
to  the  ducal  palace.  He  strayed  into  the  chapel 
and  toward  the  organ,  and  began  to  play,  when 
his  father  became  very  much  provoked  at  such 
disobedience,  but  the  duke  was  carried  away 
with  the  boy’s  playing  and  went  on  to  praise 
the  art  of  music.  When  Handel’s  father  heard 
music  so  dignihed  by  such  a  great  person  as 
the  duke,  he  changed  his  mind.  The  boy’s  first 
attempts  at  composition  began  in  his  twelfth 
year. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Handel  received  the 
offer  of  the  Lubeck  organ,  if  he  would  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  last  organist,  but  be  declined. 
Handel’s  nerves  were  too  sensitive  to  stand  the 
sound  of  tuning,  so  the  musicians  who  performed 
in  hie  orchestra  tuned  their  instruments  before 
he  came  and  before  the  audience  assembled. 

Handel  wrote  forty -seven  operas  and  twenty- 
two  oratorios.  He  compoeed  the  “Messiah”  in 
three  weeks.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Dublin,  April  18th,  1742,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charitable  society.  The  town  went  wild 
over  it.  No  other  oratorio  has  been  given  so 
often,  or  upon  so  many  grand  occasions.  It  has 
been  given  every  year  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  the  past 
hundred  years  and  it  will  probably  last  forever. 

Handel  was  a  very  religious  man  and  felt  the 
power  of  his  music  so  much,  that  when  he  wrote 
the  contralto  solo,  “He  was  despised  and  re¬ 
jected,”  he  was  found  actually  sobbing  while 
composing  the  music. 

The  Chorus,  “See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes”  is  taken  from  one  of  hie  oratorios,  after 
composing  this,  he  played  it  to  a  friend  and 
asked  him  bow  he  liked  it.  “Not  so  well  as 
some  of  your  music,”  was  the  answer.  “Nor  1 
either,”  said  Handel,  “but  you  will  live  to  see 
it  a  greater  favorite  with  the  people  than  my 
other  finer  things,”  and  so  it  is. 

When  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”  from  the 
“Messiah”  was  given  in  London,  March  23d, 
1743,  the  people  were  all  very  much  affected  by 
it.  At  the  words,  “The  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth,  ”  the  whole  audience  with  King 
George  at  its  head,  arose  and  remained  standing 
until  the  *)nd  of  the  chorus.  From  that  day  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  rise  during  the 
chorus.  Handel  said  afterwards  of  this  chorus: 
“While  I  was  writing  it  I  thought  I  saw  the 
heaven’s  open,  and  eveq  the  Great  God  Himself.  ” 
“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth”  is  the 
noblest  soprano  solo  in  the  “Messiah.”  In 
1751,  when  he  was  working  on  an  oratorio,  be 
began  to  loee  bis  eye  sight.  He  could  not  be 
helped,  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely  bind;  but  it  did  not  keep  him 
from  his  music.  He  still  played  the  organ  when 
his  oratorios  were  sung.  The  “Meesiah”  was 
the  last  piece  be  played  one  week  before  he  died. 
The  great  man  died  on  Good  Friday  night, 
April  14tb,  1759,  aged  75  years.  He  had  often 
wished  that  he  might  die  on  Good  Friday. 
He  was  buried  in  Poet’s  Corner,  Westminster 


Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  statue  is  of  Handel  looking  up 
as  if  he  was  thinking,  leaning  against  a  table. 
He  is  holding  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  which 
is  resting  on  the  score  of  the  “Meesiah.”  at  the 
solo,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  At 
the  back  of  this  statue  is  an  organ,  at  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  an  angel  playing  upon  a  harp. 
Handel  seems  to  be  listening  to  this  music.  A 
laurel  wreath  is  upon  his  bead. — The  Musician. 


On  Thursday,  January  13tb,  Miss  Kate  S. 
Chittenden  lectured  to  the  students  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  of  Music  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Relation  between  the  Poetic  and  Musical  Foot ; 
the  Scanning  of  Melodies.”  Th<)  purpose  of 
the  lecture  was  to-show  the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  the  rhythmical  and  structural  make-up 
of  the  music  one  performs.  This  purpose  Miss 
Chittenden  accomplished  by  comparing  music  to 
poetry,  adapting  the  technical  terms  relating  to 
the  construction  of  poetry  to  the  corresponding 
elements  of  music.  The  analysis  of  different 
varieties  of  form  was  made  very  clear  by  the  use 
of  hymns  and  other  examples  as  illustrations. 

Miss  Chittenden  explained  very  fully  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  “foot”  in  poetry  and  the 
“motive”  in  music  and  the  identity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feet  with  the  corresponding 
kinds  of  motives. 

On  the  whole,  the  lecture  was  very  instructive 
and  enthusiastically  listened  to.  A  most  com¬ 
prehensive  program  was  delightfully  performed 
by  the  quartette  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Mr. 
Charles  Mali,  cellist,  and  Mr.  Lesley  Weston, 
pianist. 
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Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

Bf  Saakef,  ■rtiraaahaB,  aad  Stebblas. 
325,000  oofd  Hi  nee  Nor,  O,  '00. 

Used  by  Mr.  Moody  in  all  his  Meetings. 

$35  per  100,  by  Kxpreiw;  80  eta.  each,  if  bjr  nail. 

THE  BIGLOW  A.  MAIN  CO. 

CHICAOO.  NEW  TORK. 


ILwFnalawJ  n">»«cai  la- 

^  1.  ttitution  of  America. 

CONSERVATOIm  Founded  1853.  Unsor- 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position.  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IT.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Popils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
nUHK  W.  HALK.  Stasial  Maaagar,  Bostoa,  ItaM. 


"The,  Survival  of  the  FiUeat." 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines,  entered 
Its  ISth  rear,  September.  18V7.  In  Its  sphere  It  Is 

A  RECOGNIZED  LEADER. 

However  crowded  with  reading  matter  your  table  may  be, 

you  should  not  fall  to  take  and  read  the  oldest  and  best  educa¬ 

tional  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States.  All  articles 
printed  In  Education  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to.  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  day.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  do  witb- 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE.  $3.(10 
Sample  Copy  for  six  2-cent  stamps.  Try  It  ror  a  year 

KA5S0N  &  PALiTER,  Publishers, 

50  Bromfield  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HENEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manage? 

TBOT,  N.  T.,and  ITBW  FORK  OJTT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  (uder  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beauty,  and 
the  selections  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
^onght  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for 
$1.00. 


Plandsome  Boxes  of  riting  P apers 

stamped  with 

Crests,  Coats  of  Arms 
or  Monograms. 

Inkstands,  Paper  Cutters,  Fine 
Letter  Goods. 

Dempsey  &  Carroll 

Art  Stationers, 

New  Store,  26  West  23ci  Street,  - 

New  York. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PBILA.,  NSW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

coNNBcrrxn  nr  pritats  wires. 

Uembers  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  flrsi,  cla.s  Invest-  T n  grAad-iYi  ah  4- 
ment  Secnrlties  on  commission.  We  All  T  COLUlClIw 
receive  a(x»ants  of  Banka  Bankers-and 
Corp'>ratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  coUectlim  (JCVIH  IvlxTD. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oonnuies.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  ypj  nja<,  bay  and  mH  BlUa  of  Exchange  on,  and 
gv-P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
vl  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
nvestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  8t. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years’  experience  In  business,  ^ud  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,(111(1  invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  iny  liooks. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NORTGAOES 

’Tmeini  BesrseciuTY  smmusr 

»-^,mSW0RTHa.K)NE5 

Clamlerof  Commerce,  Ohioago, 

Heme  Office,  Iowa  Falls, 
ROOM  a08  TRBIfONT  B’LliG,  BOSTON 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

Never  Eastcm  capl'al  In  Hrst  morteages  (at 

Never  detsuded  cent..  pa>able  semt-aunaally,  principal 

»  payment.  .nd  Interest  In  gold)  on  well  cultivate  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Preaident  1  n  a  ,  v, 

(Home  (Mfice)  Bullitt  Building,  f  “uUadelpBla 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  UtVice-Preit.  , 

Invevton  140  Niaaau  Street.  j-BewYork 

never  h.d  'S  Matt.  H.  Ellit,  2d  Vice-Preat.  and  Secy, 

a  lost  W  Bunnell,  Treat. 

r  Charles  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Price.^ 

T.  C.  Seilew, 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  .  . 


Do  you  want  yonr  money  to  earn  It 
safely?  If  so  write  for  hlgbest  bank 
testimonials.  Knb’t  E.  Strahorn 
A  Co.,  Equitable  Building.  Boston. 
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THE  NEW  ILLUMINATED  HOLY  BIBLE 

ONE-THIRD  PRICE  DURING  JANUARY 


or  until  such  time  as  our  stock  shall  be  exhausted.  Send  your  application  to-day,  and  you  will  surely  be  in  time. 

this  special  distribution  the  publishers’  regular  prices— 110.00  to  $15.00— will  immediately  prevail. 


Headers  of  The  KTangelist,  who  desire  to  participate 
in  this  introdootory  distribution  at  MET  COST,  most 
apply  at  once.  At  the  close  of  this  special  sale  the 
regular  publishers’  prices — from  HIO.OO  to  SIS.OO — 
wiil  immediately  prevail. 


are  already  in  the  possession  of  delighted  purchasers,  from 
whom  every  mail  brings  thankful  testimonials.  And  no 
wonder  I  Nothing  so  rich,  so  artistic  In  the  way  of  Biblical 
illnstratlon  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  much  less 
realized.  A  well-known  divine  and  eminent  pulpit  orator 
writes ;  “I  could  preach  a  sermon  from  any  one  of  these 
soul-inspiring  pictures.”  Of  the  many  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  press,  we  have  room  for  only  two, 
viz.: 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York. 

Ifsue  of  Nov.  to,  1897. 

“Not  only  are  there  about  eight  hundred  original  pictures, 
but  they  have  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  do  un¬ 
questionably  not  only  embellish  but  illuminate  (that  is, 
throw  light  upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  of  book-making.” 

THE  CHURCHMAN,  New  York. 

Issue  of  Nov.  IS,  1897. 

“This  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  hand  edition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  come 
into  the  book  market.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manu¬ 
facture  is  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
hundred  realistic  original  plates.” 


REOVLAB  PRICE,  SIS.OO. 

Onr  SDecial  Price  to  New  SnOscriliers, 

including  a  year's  A  nv  #■ 

subscription  to  The  H 

EvangeW  ....  ^ 


This  is  a  great^  reduced  photographic 
reproduction  of  Style  No.  3. 

Full  Turkey,  Reid  under  Gold  Edges, 
round  comers,  full  Divinity  Circuit. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  11  by  10 
inches. 


SELF-PRO¬ 
NOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE  TEXT 


Scraps  from  the  Mails. 

“I  am  thoroughly  delighted.  The  type  is 
clear  and  perfect,  even  for  my  old  eyes,  and 
the  pictures  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.” 
—W)o-c€ster,  Mam..  Dec.  6. 

“The  sample  Bible  received.  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  I  ench  se  draft  for  $91).  Send  eight  more 
No.  3,  one  for  each  member  of  our  class.”— 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  11. 

“  Bible  received,  and  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  sample  pages  do  not  tell  half  the  story.” 
—Bellmrs  FaUs,  Vt.,  Nov.  t9. 

“Our  pastor  says  he  never  saw  so  beautiful 
a  Bible.  He  will  send  yon  an  order.”— iZock- 
/ord,  in.,  Nov.  t7. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  some  one  did  not 
publish  such  a  Bible  before  t  ow.  I  couldn’t 
part  with  mine.”— Richmond,  I’d.,  Dec.  St. 


Two  Competent  Judges. 


They  overtake  the  children  o  f  Israel. 


From  REV.  A.  E.  DUNNING,  D.D., 
Editor  “  The  Conpreflationollsf.” 

“  This  Bible  deserves  the  title  it  bears— 
’New  Illuminated.’  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  will  welcome  its  aid.  All  readers  of  the 
Bible  will  And  their  interest  stimulated 
and  their  minds  Informed  by  these  clear 
pages.” 

From  REV.  WILLIAM  F.  RICK,  D.D., 

iVUliamsport,  Pa. 

“  I  am  delighted  with  the  New  Illumin¬ 
ated  Bible.  It  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen, 
s^uch  pictures  I  God  bless  those  whose 
sacred  genius  produced  them.  They  will 
be  a  continual  Inspiration.” 


may  serve  the  E-gyp'tian?  ?  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-gj^p'tiauf ,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  T  And  M6'f  e^  said  unto  the  people,  ^  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
*  for  the  E-gJp'tian?  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14 'The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 
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READ  THESE  WONDERFUL  SPECIAL  OFFERS 


OFFER  No.  3 

Style  No.  3.  Bound  in  Fall  Turkey,  reel 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners.  Full  Di¬ 
vinity  Circuit.  Price,  to  a  new  subscriber, 
including  1  year’s  subscription  /  TC 

to  The  Evangelist . *  v 

We  wiil  sell  this  Illuminated  Bible  lb 
anyone  for  S3.7B,or(oan)/o{d  sutmeriher  for 
•3  OO  if  he  will  also  send  ns  the  names  of 
four  persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


wT  r  Elf  IMOb  «  •IS.SOBible. 

Style  No.  2.  Bound  in  Full  Turkey,  limp, 
red  und  r  gold  edges.  Price,  to  a  now 
subscriber,  including  1  year's  ff  /  OC 
subscription  to  The  Evangelist 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
S3  86,  or  to  any  old  suhscrUter  for  S8.76 
if  he  will  also  send  us  the  names  of  four 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


OPPPR  Nn  I  refers  to  the 
V”  ■  It"*  IBOe  I  SIO.OO  Hible. 
Stylo  No.  1.  Bound  in  flne  Milk  Cloth. 
Price,  to  a  new  subscriber,  in¬ 
cluding  1  year's  subscription  to  CO  IC 
The  Evangelist . I  0 

We  will  sell  this  Bible  to  anyone  for 
S8.75,  or  to  any  old  sutmeriher  for  S8.8B, 
provided  he  will  send  us  the  names  of  four 
l^rsono  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost. 


A  Superb  Gift  for  Any  Occasion 


READ  CAREFULLY  I  Cash  in  full  must  accompany  all  orders,  with  complete  shipping  directions.  Transportation  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser ; 
or,  for  50  cents  added  to  the  purchase  price  in  each  case,  we  will  deliver  the  Bible,  expresaage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Bibles  are  guar- 
kotecd  to  be  exactly  as  represented ;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not  satisfied.  Sample  pages  will  be  sent  on  request,  bnt 
the  time  is  short,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  order  at  once.  We  guarantee  Immediate  delivery  of  Bibles  ordered  now,  and  will  immediately  return  all  remit* 
tances  that  reach  ns  too  late.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Address  all  orders  to 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company,  point  comport  and  Washington. 


A  Good  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 


lU  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

TaaMe,  Three  dolUirs  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  coontriee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advkbtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Enteredatthe  PiM-offieeat  New  Torka»»eeond-eUu$  man 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  .  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  „  “ 

Education,  -  .  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  - 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABUSHED  IN  PaiLAOU.PBIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(B  new  schools  started  in  1887 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blesalng.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 


Persoually-Condncted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  second  of  the  present  series  of  four-day  tours  to 
Old  Point  Comfort  and  Washington  under  the  Person¬ 
ally-- onducted  Tourist  SysUm  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  leave  New  York  Saturday,  January  W. 
The  party  will  travel  by  the  Cape  Charles  route  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  where  one  day  will  be  spent;  tbence  by 
boat  up  the  Potomac  to  Washington,  spending  two  days 
at  that  point.  Round-trip  rate,  includiugtransportai  ion, 
meals en  route,  transfers,  hotel  accommodations,  berth 
on  steamer,  and  ali  necessary  expenses,  $22.00  from  New 
York;  $21.00  from  Trenton:  $19  60  from  Philadelphia. 
Proportionate  rates  from  other  point  s.  At  a  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  tourists  can  extend  the  trip  to  Virginia 
Beach,  with  accommodations  at  the  Prim  ess  Anne 
Hotel. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only.  Including  one  and 
three-fourths  days'  board  at  that  place,  and  good  to  re* 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  witnin  six  days,  will  be 
sold  i'l  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  116.' 0  from 
New  York,  $15,00  from  Trenton,  $14.00  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


The  Lakewood  Service 

Offered  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  provides 
for  the  constantly  increasing  travel  to  that  famous 
Winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines.  All  the  larger  hotels 
are  catering  to  large  numbers  of  guests,  and  society  is 
constantly  engaged  in  the  routine  of  entertainment. 
From  now  until  .May  the  gay  season  will  prevail,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  healthful  or  enjoyable  than  a 
visit  to  the  resort.  Trains  leave  New  York  station  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroatl  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  at 
4.30,  8.30,  10.15  A.M  ;  1.4f>,  3.40,  4.40  p.M.;  (5.38  p.M  Saturdays 
only).  Sundays,  1015  a.m.  From  South  Ferry,  foot  of 
Whl  ehall  Street,  at  8.25,  10.15  a.m.;  1.40,  3.35,  4.85  p.m.; 
(5.25  P.M.  Saturdays).  Sundays,  10  00  a.m. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mas.  WINSLOW’S  Soorai.VQ  Syritp  bas  been  used  lorovei 
Ofiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllr 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softest 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  asd  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 

•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Oommonlv  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St-,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  an  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bodlt,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  90  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ABfERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailnn' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman'*  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwelu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.;  Kev. 
W.  C.  SiiTT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  clesnsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  nn'U  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  ezliitenoe  more  than  45,1100  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DMiattons  of  mocey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  reeved. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  JO  to  4  JO  p  m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 


Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  J«sup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oeoboe  F.  Betts,  8ec.i  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  fw  atelstance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  158  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
ean  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
OoljMrters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  l^a- 
eies,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  From  $800  to  $500 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Aasl.  Treas.,  ICTEast  28d  St..  N.  Y. 

The  Bible  class,  led  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Steams,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoons,  at  2  o’clock,  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  67th  St.  and  Madison  Avenue.  All  are 
oordially  invited  to  attend. 


Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at  215 
Wabash  Avenue  Monday,  Feb.  7,  at  KhSO  A  M. 

James  Frotrinqham,  stated  Clerk. 


A  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  another  column  of  this  paper  Frank  C.  Clark  gives 
notice  of  this  elegant  tour,  for  which  several  Toledo 
people  are  booked.— 2blsdo  Daily  Blade,  Dec.  27, 1897. 


Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange  groves,  its  rivers 
and  lakes,  its  boating  and  bathing  its  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  its  primeval  forests,  Florida  presents  unrivaled 
attractions  for  the  valetudinarian,  the  lover  of  natuie, 
the  sportsman  and  the  explorer. 

The  first  Jacksonville  tour  of  the  season  via  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  silowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  leaves 
New  York  by  special  train,  Tuesday,  January  25  Ex¬ 
cursion  tickets,  including  railway  transportation,  Pull¬ 
man  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en  route  In 
both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train,  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  rates;  New  York,  $50.00;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $48.00;  ('anandaigua,  $52.85;  Erie,  $R8S;  Wilkes- 
barre,  $50.35;  Pittsburg,  $53.00;  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 


A  dictionary  containing  the  definitions  of  10,000  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  words  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  published  by  the  Dr.  Williams  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  coi^lns  some  advertising,  but 
is  a  complete  dictionary,  concise  and  correct. 

In  compiling  this  book  care  has  been  taken  to  omit 
none  of  those  common  words  whose  spelling  or  exact 
use  occasions  at  times  a  momentary  difflcnlty.  even  to 
well  educated  people.  The  main  aim  has  been  to  give  as 
much  useful  information  as  possible  in  a  limited  space. 
With  this  in  view,  where  noun,  adjective  and  verb  are 
all  obviously  connected  in  meaning,  usually  one  only 
has  been  inserted.  The  volume  will  thus  be  found  to 
contain  the  meaning  of  very  many  more  words  than  it 
professes  to  explain. 

To  those  who  already  have  a  dictionary  this  book  will 
commend  itself  because  it  is  compact,  light  and  con¬ 
venient;  to  iho  e  who  have  no  dictionary  whatever,  it 
will  be  invaluable.  One  may  bo  secured  by  writing  to 
the  above  concern,  mentioning  in  every  case  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  enclosing  a  two- cent  stamp. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

American  and  esmcialiy  trans -continental  travel  has 
been  revolutionlzeu  Iw  the  Personally-Conducted  Tours 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  California,  the  "land  of 

firomiBe,”  the  dream  of  the  tourist,  has  been  made  eas- 
y  and  comfortably  accessible.  Through  trains  of  pal¬ 
atial  appointments  run  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  affording  ample  opportunity  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  points  en  route,  and  insuring  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  special  attention  not  otherwise  attainable. 
The  nex  tour  to  California  under  this  matchless  ^stem 
wll'  leave  New  York,  Philade^hia  and  Pittsburg  Thurs¬ 
day  Januaiy  27,  visiting  St.  Louis,  K1  Paso.  San  Diego, 
Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena.  Santa  Barbara. 
Monterey.  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City.  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  Denver,  etc. 
Round-trip  rate,  including  transportation,  meals,  car¬ 
riage  drives,  hotel  accommodations,  and  Pullman  ac¬ 
commodations.  en  route, and  Pullman  berth  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  and  transportation  in  California, 
$310.()0  from  all  stations  east  of  Pittsburg;  with  hotel 
accommodations,  meals,  transfers,  and  carriage  drives 
through  California  for  four  weeks,  $125.U0  additional. 
An  experienced  chaperon  will  accompany  the  party  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lady  tourists. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Ge<>.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 


The  purchaser  of  one  of  the  Gold  Debenture  Bonds  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  l-sue  is  only  required  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
of  the  “  subscription  ”  for  the  bond  and  5  per  cent,  each 
year  during  a  total  period  of  twenty  years.  If  the  sub¬ 
scriber  should  die  the  second  or  any  other  year  during 
the  twenty  the  bond  matures  at  once  and  all  instalments 
not  yet  due  will  be  canceled.  Full  particulars  will  be 
given  by  Wm.  Harlan  Page,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
Mention  The  Evangelist. 


A.av//vs«  rsiJosobMtii;  xjivuvsax  X  a>eocu|^QA 

Agent,  Broad  Street  S  atlon,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

America  is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled.  Its  wooded  heights, 
its  fertile  valleys,  its  boundless  plains,  its  rugged  and 
rocky  mountains,  its  great  lakes,Jts  balmy  slopes  are 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind.  To  traverse  this  great 
country,  to  behold  its  diversities  and  its  wonders,  is  a 
liberal  education,  a  revelation  to  the  immured  metro¬ 
politan  citizen.  The  Personally-Omducted  Tour  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvonla  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  which  leaves  New  York  on  January  8th, 
1898,  affords  an  ex'-ellent  opportunity  to  view  the  vast 
variety  and  boundless  beauty  of  this  marvelous  land. 
The  party  will  travel  westward  in  special  Pullman  cars 
in  charge  of  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  stopping  en 
route  at  Omaha,  Denver.  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou, 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Glenwood  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  California  visits  will  be  made  to  Mont»  rey  and 
the  famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  Santa  Crnz,  San  Jose.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Red¬ 
lands,  and  Pasadena.  The  party  will  return  on  the 
’’Golden  Gate  Special,”  the  finest  train  that  crosses  the 
Continent,  leaving  Los  Angeles  February  2d,  and  stop¬ 
ping  at  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  St.  Louis.  Eighteen  day-t 
will  be  spent  in  <  'alifomia.  Round-trip  rate,  including 


DIED. 

FLINT. — Miss  Eliza  H.  Flint,  at  her  home  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  16. 1897.  Long  a  teacher  in  New  York, 
she  was  much  beloved  by  her  pupils  and  friends.  Her 
life  was  a  blessing  to  many  and  its  end  peace. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMBTERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  83d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 
J.  A  R.  LAMB.  SO  Carmine  St.  M. 


SCHRRMERHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866 

8  East  14tr  Street,  New  York. 


The  new  HOME  and  health  and  HOME 
ECONOMICS.  A  cyclopedia  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  f  ,r  the  household.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  DePuy,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Neatly  bound.  $1.25  for  a  limited  time.  From 
daily  tests,  the  eaeieet  teller  of  the  times.  Agents  wanted. 
Those  out  of  employment,  especially  ladle* *,  will  find  it  a 
bonanza.  Write  for  full  Information.  H.  L.  Harter,  56 
Bible  House,  New  York. 


liVANTED— A  nursery  governess  tor  three  children, 
'7  twelve,  nine  and  seven.  English.  French  and 
music.  References  required.  218  Barrow  St.,  Jersey 
City. 

FOR  SALE— CHURCH  ORGAN.— Twenty-five  stops,  2  man¬ 
uals,  3  octaves  of  pedals  (Bourdon  and  16  foot),  built  by  Hall  & 
I.Abah.  Apply  to  H.  T.  Atkinson,  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
4  Wlnthrop  Place,  New  York  City. 


information  app^  to  ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


The  Calendar  for  Baslness  Men. 

The  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  makes  the  old 
calendar  nselees  and  brings  necessity  for  the  new  one. 
The  time  ha*  come  to  select  the  daily  companion  for 
1896.  There  are  nnmerous  styles  and  sizes  from  which 
to  choose.  Our  choice,  as  usual,  is  the  business-like  cal¬ 
endar  which  is  Issued  each  year  by  the  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  N.  W.  Aver  A  Son.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  Is  handsome  enongh  for  the  modem,  well-fumisbed 
office  or  library  and  equally  desirable  among  more 
modest  surroundings.  The  large,  clear  figures  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  across  the  room,  which,  together  with  its 
other  attractive  features,  make  it  a  general  favorite. 
As  nsnal  the  firm's  familiar  motto,  “  Keeping  Everlast¬ 
ingly  At  It  Brings  Success  ”  is  constantly  in  sight,  *n- 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  50  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  the  same 
block  as  FIlfeT  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
atlB«,000. 

This  property  Is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRKTT  of 

DULUTH.  MINN., 


men.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  popularity  of  this 
calendar  has  led  In  recent  years  to  donbling  the  former 
edition.  Its  price  (25  cents)  includes  delivery  to  any 
address 


property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  Investment,  we  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  wian  In  the  city  of  Dnlntn.  Only^tfi.Ott)  required  to 

Knrehase  this  valnanle  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  in  Dnlnth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rsoau  613,  613,  614  Torrsy  Building,  DULUrn.  niNN. 


January  20,  1898. 
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STUDENTS  AND  MISSIONS. 

The  public,  even  the  Christian  public,  has 
not  kept  informed  of  the  wonderful  progress 
effected  recently  by  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  in  behalf  of  world-wide  missions. 
Three  years  ago,  for  example,  there  were  about 
twenty  classes  for  the  study  of  missions  in  all 
the  colleges  and  seminaries.  Now  there  are 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Ten  years  ago 
church  Boards  were  calling  for  more  men  for 
mission  fields.  Now  more  men  are  offering  than 
can  be  sent  until  there  is  an  increase  in  mis¬ 
sionary  funds.  Five  years  ago  most  students 
went  out  from  colleges  without  having  had  the 
claims  of  world  wide  missions  presented  to 
them.  Now  in  eight  hundred  seats  of  learning 
these  claims  are  presented  not  once  but  many 
times  to  every  graduate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Wilder  and 
Forman  made  a  tour  of  the  colleges  in  1886  7. 
From  this  tour  great  things  were  expected. 
The  thing  which  really  came  was  chaos,  because, 
from  lack  of  all  the-year  work,  the  field  laid  idle 
during  the  succeeding  nine  months.  It  does  not 
lie  Idle  now.  Five  travelling  and*^three  home 
secretaries  sow,  reap  and  record.  Rev.  Harlan 
P.  Beach  prepares  the  courses  of  study ;  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Knetts  follow  up  the  visits  of  the 
travelling  secretaries,  not  in  person  but  by 
mail ;  Robert  P.  Wilder  devotes  his  year  to  the 
Theological  Seminaries  and  churches;  Miss 
Ruth  Rouse  visits  women’s  colleges;  Robert  R. 
Galley  does  pioneer  work  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
and  Messrs.  Brockman  and  Lewis  visit  colleges 
in  the  East. 

There  have  been  held  two  conventions  at  which 
were  present  students  and  workers  in  behalf  of 
this  remarkable  Movement.  As  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  another  convention  of  the  Movement 
is  to  be  held.  The  place  is  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  the  dates  February  2.3  27.  The  first 
convention  was  held  in  Cleveland  and  had  680 
delegates;  the  second  in  Detroit,  when  1,;J00 
attended;  and  for  the  approaching  one,  1,500 
are  expected  the  largest  student  gathering  for 
Christ  the  world  ever  saw. 

Those  who  are  expected  to  attend  at  Cleve¬ 
land  are  students,  professors.  Board  secretaries 
and  missionaries,  and  secretaries  and  leaders 
in  Young  People’s  Societies.  All  such  are  ear¬ 
nestly  urged  by  Volunteer  leaders  to  attend  or 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  be  represented.  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  provided  up  to  the  limit  of 
l.-'iOO  for  all  who  send  their  names  to  the  office 
of  the  Movement,  283  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York,  previous  to  February  15th. 

But  the  Volunteer  Movement  is  not  merely  to 
induce  men  to  go  as  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands.  Two  lines  of  work  at  home  are  sought  to 
be  benefitted.  One  is  the  development  of  work¬ 
ers  in  churches  and  home  fields ;  the  other  the 
inculcation  of  the  habit  of  systematic  giving. 
In  this  day  systematic  benevolence  is  preached 
by  all  progressive  pastors  and  Mission  Board 
officers;  it  is  taught  to  students  along  with 
their  other  studies  and  thus  drilled  into  them 
as  it  cannot  be  in  later  life.  A  few  years  ago 
all  students  in  all  colleges  were  not  giving  a 
total  of  $5,000  a  year  to  missions;  last  year  they 
save  $40,000.  Furthermore,  they  are  going  out 
from  the  oolleges  to  teach  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple  the  habit  of  prompt  and  systematic  giving 
not  alone  to  missions  but  to  all  lines  of  chursh 
support. 

The  falling  off  in  Mission  Board  receipts  has 
been  general  in  both  England  and  America, 
and  in  almost  all  churches.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  that  cause  seems  to  be  of  world  wide 
application.  Who  can  tell  how  great  a  factor 
this  Volunteer  Movement  may  prove  in  God’s 
hands  in  removing  this  cause,  whatever  it  be  ? 

When  Tired  Out 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  “When  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  ovet^ 
work,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As  a  bever- 
^e  it  assesses  charms  beyond  anything  I  know  of 
in  the  form  of  medicine.” 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — St.  James’  Presbyterian 
Church,  211  West  Thirty  second  street,  the 
Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins,  A.M.,  pastor;  resi 
dence,  250  West  Fortieth  street. 

Naw  York,  January  17,  1898. 

Dear  Friend  :  The  absolute  need  of  a  church 
edifice  for  our  colored  population  of  the  west 
side  of  our  city  has  moved  our  church  Session 
and  Board  of  Trustees  to  issue  this  appeal. 
These  people  are  coming  to  us  from  the  South 
every  year  by  the  thousands,  and  literally  no 
Christian  work  is  being  done  for  them  by  our 
Church.  In  the  Great  Synod  of  New  York 
there  are  only  four  little  churches  among  them. 
St.  James  Church  was  organized  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York,  1895.  It  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  “Little  Africa.’’  It  is  the  only  church  of 
any  denomination  for  these  people  between 
Twenty  sixth  and  Fifty  third  streets  and  the 
Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  “The  Tenderloin  District.’’  In  this 
territory  fully  one  half  of  these  people  live.  We 
have  decided  to  raise  $50,000,  to  purchase  lots 
and  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  Will  you  not,  my 
dear  friend,  either  subscribe  to  this  fund,  or 
send  a  cash  contribution  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Constant  A.  Andrews,  President  of  the  United 
States  Savings  Bank.  633  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  or  to  the  Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins, 
Assistant  Treasurer  ?  The  Rev.  George  Alex 
ander,  D.D.,  of  the  University  Place  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D., 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.,  of  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Anson  P.  Atter 
bury,  D.  D.,  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
heartily  endorse  the  effort  to  raise  money  to 
provide  a  much  needed  church  edifice  for  the 
colored  people  of  the  west  side.  Say  they :  “The 
Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  who  holds  the  confi 
denes  and  esteem  of  his  brother  ministers  and 
who  is  earnestly  engaged  in  a  much  needed  work 
among  the  people  of  hie  race  in  our  city.  We 
are  satisfied  that  he  needs  and  deserves  the 
sympathy  and  the  co  operation  of  the  Christian 
public  in  the  task  which  he  is  endeavoriug  to 
accomplish.’’  The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex -President  of  the  Union  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  says:  “The  Rev.  P.  B. 
Thompkins  is  a  most  earnest  and  faithful  man. 
He  deserves  and  needs  help,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  bis  work.  I  cordially  commend  him  to 
the  confidence  and  consideration  of  all  to  whom 
he  may  apply  for  help.’’  Friend,  this  is  Africa 
at  your  door.  Fraternally  yours, 

P.  Butler  Thompkins. 

New  York  City.— The  dedicatory  services  of 
Mt.  Tabor  Presbyterian  Church  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  January  11th,  as  announced  by 
the  card  of  invitation.  Mr.  James  Yereance  was 
absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Mr.  Warner 
Van  Norden  presided  in  his  stead.  The  Revs. 
J.  B.  Shaw  and  Maitland  Alexander  were  de 
tained  by  other  duties.  The  services  were  well 
attended,  the  auditorium  being  quite  filled. 
All  present  agreed  that  the  architects  had  done 
their  work  well  and  that  they  bad  not  only 
made  the  most  of  the  space  in  giving  us  two 
commodious  rooms,  but  had  also  succeeded  in 
adding  the  beauty  of  fitness.  The  new  chapel  is 
at  122  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street, 
between  Lexington  and  Park  avenues,  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Miller  pastor. 

Utica. — The  First  Church  Calls  a  Pastor. — 
The  First  Church  puplit,  vacant  since  the  re- 
greted  resignation  of  Dr.  Bachman,  has  now  a 
new  pastor  in  prospect,  the  church  having  vo’ed 
to  call  the  Rev.  Ralph  Watson  Brokaw,  D.  D., 
now  pastor  of  the  Hope  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  at  a  full  meeting 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  10th.  Dr.  I.  N. 
Terry,  who  has  had  temporary  charge  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  interval  presided,  and  following 
prayer,  the  report  of  the  church’s  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Clerk  of  Session,  Mr.  D.  Me 
Intyre.  The  Hon.  Frederick  M.  Calder  then,  in 
a  few  words,  offered  the  name  of  Dr.  Brokaw, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wells.  There  was 
another  candidate  named,  Mr.  William  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  nominating  the  Rev.  Abner  McKinley,  D.  D. 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  thus  fulfilling  a  promise 
he  bad  made  to  him  while  recently  his  guest, 
and  at  which  time  be  was  heard  by  the  congre¬ 
gation.  After  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling  had  spoken 
in  high  terms  of  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Taylor  bad  kept  his  promise  to  his  guest, 
the  ballot  proceeded.  Of  those  present  245  voted, 
and  of  these  231  cast  their  ballots  for  Dr. 
Brokaw,  and  on  motion  of  Mr,  Jules  Dow,  the 
choice  was  made  unanimous.  The  usual  routine 


steps  were  then  taken  to  further  this  action 
before  Presbytery,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Williams  and 
James  Rockwell  being  assigned  to  this  duty. 
Dr.  Brokaw  was  educated  at  New  Brunswick, 
near  which  city  he  had  his  birth  forty-two  years 
ago,  of  good  Huguenot  stock.  He  has  been 
twenty-two  years  in  the  ministry,  his  first  settle¬ 
ment  having  been  in  Herkimer,  New  York.  He 
has  served  his  present  large  and  prosperous 
charge  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  he  will  accept  this  very  Hattering 
call  of  the  First  Church. 

Greenport.  — The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Greenport,  Long  Island,  on  the  11th  instant, 
voted  unanimously  to  call  the  Rev.  William  C. 
McKnight  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
its  pastor.  E.  W. 

Burke. — Installation. — Not  since  the  memo¬ 
rial  serivce  of  Rev.  Andrew  Miller  has  t^e  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  here  seen  so  large  and  memora¬ 
ble  a  gathering  as  convened  Tuesday  evening, 
January  11th.  After  an  anthem  by  the  choir, 
the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain 
was  constituted  by  the  prayer  of  Rev.  Arthur 
Cushing  Dill  of  Chasy,  the  next  preceding  Mod¬ 
erator,  by  appointment  of  Presbytery  presiding; 
Rev.  Albert  C.  Sails  reading  the  Scripture 
Lesson.  The  sermon  by  Rev.  Willliatn  Frazer 
of  Champlain  was  a  forcible  presentation  of  The 
Grandeur  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Court  of 
Heaven.  “An  ambassador  in  bonds.’’  “How 
strange!’’  What  Government  would  stand  the 
outrage !  How  supposed  friends,  even  sworn 
defenders,  forge  the  chains  and  the  shackles 
and  bind  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  Christ|8 
Ambassador,  their  pastor,  until  his  liberty  is 
denied  him.  Let  him  lead.  If  the  work  is  a 
failure,  he  will  get  all  the  blame;  if  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  possibly  be  may  receive  some  of  the  praise. 
He  is  responsible;  he  ought  to  have  toe  full 
rig^ht  and  authority  of  his  office.  To  quote, 
“Then  there  is  that  awful  chain  of  indifference 
and  that  other  of  lack  of  sympathy.  See  that 
your  ambassador  be  not  an  ambassador  ‘in 
bonds.’  Let  nothing  be  done  to  deprive  him  of 
his  liberty  and  of  his  power  and  of  his  success 
as  a  worker  for  Christ.’’  “Prejudice.  How 
often  members  of  a  community  and  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  church  become  prejudiced  against  the 
minister  sometimes  for  the  most  trifling  causes, 
perhaps  there  is  something  about  bis  appearance 
or  about  his  drees,  or  about  his .  methods,  or 
about  his  style  of  speech,  or  about  bis  manner¬ 
isms  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  social  circle,  or  in 
the  business  world  which  is  distasteful  to  them 
and  because  of  some  little  defect,  imaginary  or 
real,  they  suffer  their  feelings  to  be  aroused, 
they  let  their  antipathy  grow  upon  them  until 
they  become  thoroughly  prejudiced.  Moreover 
not  content  with  being  alone,  they  try  to  get 
others  to  see  and  to  feel  and  to  be  like  them  and 
thus  seek  to  array  a  company  of  considerable 
magnitude  against  the  servant  of  God  and 
thereby  bind  him  with  a  fetter  by  which  his 
liberty  is  taken  from  him,  and  hie  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  narrowed  to  no  considerable  extent.  How 
many  a  devoted,  capable,  consecrated  servant  of 
God  has  been  virtually  denied  the  liberty  of 
working  for  Christ  because  of  some  trifling,  in¬ 
significant  defect  real  or  imaginary.  _  Then, 
again,  prejudice  often  arises  from  a  misunder¬ 
standing  or  from  a  false  or  perverted  reasoning 
or  from  not  knowing  (both  sides)  the  whole 
case.  In  this  world  where  there  is  room  for  so 
many  people  there  ought  to  be  room  for  a  great 
variety  of  peculiarities  and  methods  and  means 
and  ways.  We  ought  to  expect  differences  and 
we  ought,  furthermore,  to  respect  differences. 
We  are  justified  in  prejudice  only  when  there 
has  been  wilful  and  intentional  moral  wrong. 
The  trouble  is  just  as  likely  to  be  with  our  eyes 
as  with  the  object  at  which  ws  are  looking. 
Prejudire  more  frequently  arises  from  within 
than  from  without.  An  individual  assumes  a 
great  responsibility  in  securing  the  chain  of 

Srejudice  wherewith  to  fetter  an  ambassador  of 
esus  Christ.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a 
mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that 
he  was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  I'ttle  ones. 
By  prejudice  you  preclude  the  possibility  of 
tbs  minister  of  the  Gospel  being  helpful  as 
Christ’s  ambassador  to  you  and  to  all  who  may 
be  influenced  by  you  If  you  are  not  willing  to 
go  to  the  Judgment-bar  of  God  and  give  answer 
for  lost  souls,  let  not  prejudice  get  the  better  of 
you.  Then  again  there  is  the  chain  of  conserva¬ 
tism  by  which  Christ’s  ambassadors  are  often 
deprivM  of  their  liberty  and  also  of  their  power.  ’’ 
The  text  was  Ephesians  vi.  20.  An  anthem, 
“Rock  of  Ages,’’  followed  the  sermon.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
B.  B.  Seeleys  of  East  Constable.  With  a  heart 
full  of  sympathy  and  a  scholar’s  thoughtful 
experience.  Brother  Ssslsye  in  his  quiet,  medi¬ 
tative  way,  gave  charge  to  Rev.  Peter  Anderson 
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Walker,  who  waa  received  and  licensed  by  this 
Presbytery  at  Keeneville,  April  13th,  and  or¬ 
dained  April  Itth,  1897,  at  which  tinoe  the  call 
of  the  churches  of  Burke  and  Belmont  was  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  Presbytery  and  accepted 
by  him.  The  arrangements  made  at  that  time 
now  being  carried  out  The  solemn  stillness 
and  the  sacred  prayerful  condition  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  which  had  prevailed  from  the  Moderator’s 
prayer  tiiroughout  each  part  was  suddenly,  but 
not  irreverently  nor  unwisely  changed  wi^  the 
opening  sentence  of  Rev.  W.  U.  Miller’s  chaiwe 
to  the  people.  From  start  to  finish  he  kept  the 
entire  audience  in  helpful  holy  mirth.  He 
knew  the  people  well.  They  knew  him.  The 
next  neighbor  of  the  Saintly  Andrew  Miller,  he 
had  often  occupied  this  pulpit  Brother  Miller 
gave  them  a  splendid  practical  charge.  It  may  find 
its  way  into  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  In 
introducing  the  Rev.  John  A.  Macintosh  of 
Malone  who  offered  the  installing  prayer,  the 
Moderator  expressed  the  hope  that  the  mantle  of 
him  whom  we  all  loved,  (Andrew  Miller,  Brother 
Walker’s  predecessor, )  might  fall  upon  them 
while  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Qhoet  set  np^rt 
and  over  this  people  our  Brother  Walker.  The 
closing  hymn  was  announced  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Felton,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Burke ;  Pastor  Walker  pronouncing 
the  benediction. 

SiNO  Sing. — The  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
have  a  very  pleasant  and  impressive  way  of  re 
ceiving  their  new  members.  Each  one  taking 
the  seat  assigned  him,  in  the  front  row  in  the 
chapel.  The  President  then  explains  to  them 
the  meaning  of  the  pledge,  and  their  duties  in 
the  Society  and  to  the  church,  then  all  mem¬ 
bers,  new  and  old,  rising  in  their  places,  repeat 
the  pledge,  followed  by  the  giving  of  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  by  the  President.  The  Srci 
ety  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
meeting  of  the  county  convention  to  be  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  February  22d,  1898. 
Notes  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Potsdam. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
church  held  recently,  reports  were  read  by  ofii 
cere  of  the  several  auxiliaries  and  also  by  the 
Clerk  of  Session  and  the  pastor.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  showed  a  gain  in  some  direction,  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  making  a  noticeable 
advance.  Among  the  figures  given  were  these: 
Additions  to  the  Church  during  1897,  17  on 
profeesion,  19  by  letter;  dismissions  11,  deaths 
3,  and  after  a  careful  revision  of  the  roll,  308 
members  now  on  the  ground.  Benevolent  offer 
ings  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary 
benevolences,  taken  up  at  church  collections, 
amounted  to  8545.  The  Men’s  League  composed 
of  men  over  25  years  of  age  is  a  helpful  organi¬ 
zation,  which  provides  for  the  printing  of  a 
weekly  bulletin  for  distribution  at  church  ser¬ 
vices,  and  also  maintains  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  church  interests.  The 
League  furnishes  ushers  for  Sunday  services  and 
about  once  a  month  conducts  a  special  Sunday 
evening  service.  This  League  was  the  only  ex 
clusively  men’s  organization  to  contribute  to 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  special  contribution 
made  at  Synod  in  Utica.  The  annual  connega- 
tional  meeting  of  this  church  was  held  at  a 
later  date  and  the  Treasurer,  G.  H.  Sweet,  re 
ported  as  he  usually  does,  every  obligation  paid 
in  full,  a  surplus  of  nearly  8300  on  hand,  pew 
rents  collected  to  within  815  of  entire  amount 
due,  pledgee  made  for  money  on  hand  to  pay  all 
expenses  for  1896,  including  8625  for  new  furnaces 
just  being  put  in. 


sincere  and  hearty  in  their  congratulations  and 
good  wishes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dibble  were  the 
recipients  of  valuable  presents  in  silver  and 
boou  The  Record  adds:  “Pastor  Dibble  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Sunday  morning,  January  at 
which  time  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  gave  many  interesting 
statistics  of  his  extended  pastorate.  Among  all 
the  church  members  present  on  the  occasion, 
but  eleven  of  them  were  members  when  Mr. 
Dibble  began  his  labors  here  twenty  five  years 
ago.  Nineteen  of  the  pecqile  present  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunday  school  and  congregation 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  quarter  century  has 
witnessed  many  changes  at  the  Brick  Church.’’ 
If  we  rightly  rememl^r,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  R. 
Page  was  the  present  pastor’s  predecessor — and 
for  a  pretty  long  term.  Mr.  Dibble  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  opportunities  to  change  the  scene  of  hie 
labors,  but  his  heart  is  steadfast. 

Verona. — At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
January  2d,  occurred  the  ordination  of  Edward 
S.  Foster  to  the  office  of  Elder.  Mr.  Foster  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Foster  (Faye  Hunt¬ 
ington),  and  his  unanimous  election  to  this 
office  is  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  our  church 
in  him,  and  of  the  whole  community  as  well. 

B.  J.  D. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. — Westminster  Church  of  Jersey 
City  has  been  greatly  blessed  under  Rev.  Arthur 
Newton  Thompson,  (formerly  of  First  Church, 
Tacoma),  who  became  its  pastor  last  September. 
By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  faithful  labors, 
thirty-three  names  were  added  to  its  roll  at  the 
last  communion  in  December,  and  forty  one 
have  been  added  since  the  beginning  of  the 
pMtorato  in  September  last.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  was  largely  and  profitably  attended  and 
there  are  signs  of  advance  all  along  the  line  of 
church  work,  j; 

Morris  Plains. — The  Morris  Plains  Church 
enjoyed  something  of  a  revival  during  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  and  the  services  were  continued  a 
week  longer.  No  outside  help  was  called  in  ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  seem^  to  use  the  means 
at'hand  and  eleven  publicly  confessed  tbeir  faith 
in  Christ  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  live 
a  Christian  ilfe. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  for¬ 
mer  pastor  at  Pontiac,  has  taken  up  bis  resi¬ 
dence  in  Detroit.  His  address  in  that  city  is 
at  No.  23  Parsons  street.  We  trust  that  so  well 
furnished  a  preacher  and  pastor  as  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  will  not  remain  long  out  of  harness. 
He  will,  of  course,  not  be  idle,  but  then  he  is 
just  such  a  man  as  some  of  our  well-to-do  churches 
are  looking  after.  He  is  not  only  an  able  preach¬ 
er,  but  a  ready  and  sperspicuous  writer. 

Concord. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  society  of  this  place  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  January  12th,  when  W.  H.  Find¬ 
ley  and  F.  A.  Warner  were  re  elected  trustees  for 
three  years.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoffman  of  Flushing, 
Michigan,  who  has  occupied  the  pulpit  for  the 
past  two  Sabbaths,  was  chosen  supply  for  the 
coming  year.  Hie  friends  will  please  note 
change  of  address  from  Flushing  to  Concord, 
Michigan.  Reports  were  beard  from  the  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  church,  showing  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition  of  affairs.  The  ladies  furnished  a 
bountiful  dinner  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
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Brooelyn. — Mr.  Hammond' s  Labors. — It  has 
been  my  privil^eto  attend  some  of  the  meetings 
in  the  Ainslie  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Evaneelist  E.  Pavson  Hammond.  I 
met  the  pastor  of  that  church,  Rev.  R  S.  Daw¬ 
son  this  morning  (January  13th),  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  who  had  professed  conversion  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  he  intended  to  have  them 
all  carefully  looked  after.  He  is  still  carrying 
on  the  meetings  since  Mr.  Hammond  left,  and 
says  that  there  were  as  many  in  attendance 
last  night,  as  at  any  time  previous,  and  he  re¬ 
joiced  at  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  accomplished 
through  the  preaching  of  His  servant.  C.  H. 

Perry. — An  Interesting  OccaHon. — The  Perry 
Record  notices  the  reception  tendered  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  society  to  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Dibble,  last  week,  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
parsonage,  as  a  very  special  event  in  that  pleas¬ 
ant  village,  especially  as  it  marked  the  close  of 
a  quarter  century’s  successful  labor  in  this,  Mr. 
Dibble’s  first  and  only  pastorate.  The  large  at¬ 
tendance  testified  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  worthy  pastor  and  bis 
estimable  wife  are  held  by  the  people  of  this 
community.  Pastors  and  people  of  the  several 
churches  of  the  place  were  present,  and  were 


Joliet.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet,  the  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  (The 
Evangelist’s  correspondent, )  pastor,  received  six 
memiMrs  on  a  recent  Sunday.  The  Interior  thus 
refers  to  a  good  custom  of  the  Joliet  First 
Church:  “This  church  has  just  celebrated  its 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers.  It  has  been  tbeir  custom  to 
observe  this  day  since  the  organization  of  the 
church  and  the  banquet  given  at  that  time  is 
counted  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the 
year.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D.,  gave  the 
principal  address.  ’’  Itjoccurs  to  us  that  more  of 
our  churches  might  well  fix  upon  some  early  and 
reat  event  of  the  nation,  and  commemorate  it 
y  suitable  services.  Our  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymAD  took  a  great  part  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle  which  result^  in  our  becoming 
an  independent  nation.  Tbeir  patriotic  sacrifices 
should  be  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Chicago. — The  meetings  held  at  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  were 
so  largely  attended  and  so  much  interest  was 
manifeetra  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  continue 
them  for  a  time  longer.  The  Week  of  Prayer 
has  been  observed  with  great  advantage  in  many 
of  our  churches — a  larger  number  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  would  seem. 
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H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ANNOUNCE  SEVERAL  TOURS  TO  THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND  ITALY, 

by  the  popular  Express  Steamers  of  the 
North  German  Llojrd  and  Hambnrs-Amerlean  Line 
PROGRAMMES  MAILED  FREE. 

ALSO 

53  Days’  Tour,  Italy  and  Switzerland . f3l5.00 

76  Days’  Tour,  Mediterranean  Countries . 

117  Days’  Tour,  Grand  Oriental  Tour .  875.00 

Departures  In  January  and  February. 

WRITE  JXIR  GAZE’S  TOURIST  GAZl-rTTE— Hundred 
pages— All  about  foreign  travel— POST  FREE. 

Apply  to 

113  BROADWAY,  MEW  YORK. 
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Going  to 
California 


Want,  above  all  else,  comfort  en 
route.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  distinctions  of  The  California 
Limited — Santa  Fe  Route. 


W.  J.  Blark,  G.P.A. 
Topeka,  Kan 


(’.  A.  Higgins,  A.U.P.A. 
Chirago. 
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8.  S.  Pretoria,  3,300  tons,  Feb.  1 ;  S.  S.  Madlana, 
3,080  tons,  Feb.  16. 

33  days’  cruise,  30  days  in  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to  A. 
Bmllins  Onterbrldge  &  Co.,  Agents  for  Quebro  8.  8.  Co., 
Ltd..  3H  Broadway,  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  &  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahern,  Sec'y,  Quebec,  Canada. 


GAUFORHIA  EICURSIORS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Bnrllngton  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
R’y  (the  scenic  line  of  the  world).  Parties  trave  In  Pnllman 
t  mist  sleeping  cars  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agents  of 
long  experience.  For  partlcnlars  address 

T.  A.  GRADY,  Cxeurslon  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  0.  B.R., 

211  Clark  8t..  ChIcAOO,  ILL 


F.  C.  CLARK’S  FEB.  5,  1898, 

Alhambra  and  Rome  Excursion,  $250. 

By  specially  chartered  North  German  Lloyd  express  6.  S. 
ALLER.  Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed.  Flrst-iiass,  Includ¬ 
ing  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Algiers,  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Pompeii.  Stopover  privilege  In  Italy.  Set-tlon  2,  Including 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Monte  Carlo,  C!omlche  Road,  Nice. 
Genoa,  tlOO  extra.  days  with  Malta,  Cairo,  Jerusalem. 
Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  $550.  Also  extensions  across 
Europe.  Europe,  Holy  I.and,  ’Round  the  World:  send  for  1898 
programmes.  F.  C.  CLARK,  111  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  in  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.HItchcock.  M.D 


We  have  sundry  urgent  applications  for  The 
Evangelist  of  January  6th,  the  first  number  of 
the  new  year,  which  we  are  unable  to  supply, 
the  issue  of  that  date  being  entirely  exhausted. 
It  may  be  that  eome  of  our  subacribers  will 
kindly  come  to  the  relief  of  those  wishing  that 
particular  number,  by  remailing  their  copy  to 
this  office. 


January  20,  1896. 
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The  lamp  chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you — free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — Eleven  acceasions  were  received 
at  the  January  communion  by  the  First  Church, 
Dr.  Horace  C.  Stanton,  pastor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. — The  Rev.  Andrew  Christy  Brown 
took  charge  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
under  circumstances  of  much  promise,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  cheered  not  a  little 
by  the  many  tokens  of  affection  and  regard  with 
which  he  was  dismissed  from  his  seven  years* 
jMstorate  over  Calvary  Church,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
These  “tokens”  included  a  substantial  purse  of 
money.  The  occasion  had  its  sorrowful  ele¬ 
ments,  but  Rev.  Chauncey  T.  Edwards  of  the 
First  Church,  struck  a  cheerful  note  at  the 
start  and  held  it,  and  thus  the  tone  throughout 
was  hopeful  and  cheering  rather  than  the  con¬ 
trary.  Mr.  Eklwards  had  prized  the  friendship 
and  support  of  his  brother  worker,  and  bad 
valued  the  acquaintance  of  the  good  wife  and 
the  little  Brownies.  Rev.  William  Parsons  of 
Westminster  congratulated  Mr.  Brown  on  going 
to  a  Western  field.  The  speaker  affirmed  that 
he  visited  the  West  frequently,  and  liked  it. 
People  out  there  ‘‘get  up  and  get,”  and  be 
doubted  not  Mr.  Brown  would  Ira  in  hie  ele¬ 
ment.  Judge  McCullough  said  he  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  church  from  the  mission,  and 
that  be  knew  how  great  was  Mr.  Brown’s  labors 
and  results.  He  told  the  people  they  owed 
much  to  their  minister,  and  although  the  affairs 
now  seemed  at  a  standstill,  with  the  loss  of  their 
guiding  band,  yet  the  way  would  be  shown  to 
them  yet.  He  said  Omaha  was  even  more 
wicked  than  Peoria  and  hence  presented  a  prom¬ 
ising  field  for  cultivation.  Several  others  spoke, 
and  the  occasion  was  bright  and  cheerful 
throughout,  albeit  there  was  no  want  of  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  loss  sustained  through  Mr.  Brown’s 
removal  to  Omaha. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — During  November  twenty-one  mem 
bers  were  received  in  Christ  Church,  making 
the  roll  486.  During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cochran,  who  has  been  with  this  church 
nearly  five  years,  340  have  been  received.  The 
work  among  university  students  is  encouraging. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  Presbyterian  students 
attend  the  university,  who  are  cared  for  by  this 
church,  and  many  attend  who  are  not  members. 

COLORADO. 

Qreelby. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  fine  place  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hunter,  a  worthy  Ontario  Canadian, 
of  Ridgetown,  at  their  December  yearly  meeting. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  expected  about  February  1st. 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport  News. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
here,  in  charge  of  the  Eiev.  E.  T.  Well  ford,  is 
rowing  in  a  very  encouraging  way.  It  had 
ut  four  members  in  1889,  but  their  number 
has  now  reached  300.  At  the  morning  service 
on  January  9th,  thirty  members  were  received, 
twenty-two  by  letter  and  eight  on  confession  of 
faith.  At  the  previous  communion  in  October, 
twenty-six  new  members  were  received.  The 
resent  church  building  was  occupied  for  the 
rst  time  in  October,  1893,  and  it  was  then  very 
much  too  large  for  the  congregation.  It  is  now 
so  much  under  the  requirements  of  its  congrega¬ 
tion  as  to  size,  that  a  plan  to  dispose  of  it  and 
procure  another  site  and  erect  larger  buildings 
IB  under  consideration.  Newport  News  has 
a  large-  and  growing  ship  building  interest,  and 
in  many  ways  its  future  as  a  place  of  importance 
seems  assured. 


DYSPEPSIA  CURED! 

“  I  suffered  with  dyspepsia  and  constipation  five  years.  After 
eating  I  felt  as  If  there  was  a  great  lump  In  my  stomach. 
Thompson’s  Tonic  Tea  cured  me  conmletely.  T.  A.  McCrackan, 
32S  Washln^n  Are.,  Oil  City,  Pa.”  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall 
for  25c.  or  r,  k.  Thompson  A  Son,  TltnsTlUe,  Pa. 

PBK8EBYK  TOVB  BVANOBLISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangellgt  Is  published  In  s  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keepings  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  flO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
Now  York  City. 


HAMPTON  MBBTIN08  IN  NBW  TOBK. 

No  matter  how  well  a  work  ia  known  and  how 
much  it  is  approved,  ii  la  necessary  to  frequently 
remind  the  public  of  its  existence  and  its  needs, 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  sends  out  its  speakers  and 
’singers  every  year.  Dr.  Friasell,  the  Principal, 
tells  of  the  new  developments  and  of  the  im¬ 
proved  equipments  of  the  school.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Turner,  the  chaplain,  with  his  stereopticon 
views  brings  the  fine  buildings  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  working  of  the  classes  vividly  before  the 
audience.  A  negro  graduate,  Fred  M.  Fitch, 
now  employed  as  traveling  missionary,  and 
Jesse  Hill,  a  Seneca  Indian,  who  came  from  a 
pagan  home  four  years  ago,  tell  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  their  peoples,  and  are  living  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  Hampton  can  do  for  them.  These 
meetings  are  always  interesting  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  a  series  has  been  arranged  beginning 
on  Friday  evening,  January  28th,  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Brooklyn.  One  or  more  will 
be  held  each  day  after  that  until  February 
18tb,  in  different  churches  in  New  York  or  its 
vicinity,  full  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  daily  papers. 

A  NBW  CHDBCH  STABTBD. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  by  the 
churches  of  Baltimore.  For  many  years  the 
Presbyterians  have  met  in  a  union  meeting  in 
the  First  Church  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  their 
separate  churches  at  night.  In  several  churches 
the  services  extended  beyond  the  week.  Two  of 
our  largest  churches  are  without  pastors,  the 
First  and  the  Central. 

On  the  13th  instant,  a  new  church  was  added 
to  the  roll  of  Presbytery,  by  the  organization  of 
the  Walbrook  Church.  Walbrook  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  suburb  of  the  city,  and  for  several  months 
the  Presbyterians  have  been  holding  services, 
with  your  correspondent  as  their  minister.  By 
appointment  of  the  Presbytery  a  committee  of 
four  ministers  and  two  Elders  effected  the 
organization.  The  members  and  supporters  of 
the  new  enterprise  number  between  thirty  and 
forty.  The  prospect  for  growth  is  encouraging. 

DOMESTIC  SANITATION  AND  MUNICIPAL. 

HYGIENE. 

The  huge  International  Health  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  this  city  in  the  early  spring,  will 
open  on  the  25th  of  April  and  continue  for  five 
weeks.  There  will  be  a  display  covering  more 
than  three  acres  of  floor  space  of  all  sorts  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  apparatus  for  house¬ 
heating,  ventilating  and  plumbing,  with  com¬ 
parative  exhibits  of  new  and  primitive  hospital 
arrangements,  systems  of  sewage  adapted  to 
both  city  and  village,  model  school -rooms  and 
tenement  houses,  health  food,  and  everything 
that  has  to  do  in  any  way  with  tbe  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world.  The  managers  are  also 
arranging  for  courses  of  popular  lectures  and 
discussions  by  representatives  of  various  Socie¬ 
ties  and  Boards  of  Health.  The  Exposition 
will  be  held  at  the  (frand  Central  Palace  and 
offices  are  already  opened  there.  Tbe  Sanitary 
Engineer,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  is  the 
Superivsing  Director.  Mr.  B.  E.  Greene  is  the 
Secretary,  and  Montgomery  Maze  tbe  Treasurer. 
The  Electrical  Department  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Luther  Stiringer,  who  was  the  Con¬ 
sulting  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
at  Atlanta,  Nashville  and  Omaha.  Nikola  Tesla 
will  exhibit  some  novel  apparatus  for  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases,  and  there  will  be  ‘‘Living 
Pictures,”  representing  life  in  tenement  houses 
and  sweat  shops,  and  the  old  time  police  lodg¬ 
ing-room,  in  contrast  with  model  work  shops  and 
lodging  houses  equipped  with  all  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  The  list  of  tbe  Advisory  Board  com 
prises  the  names  of  more  than  ninety  well 
known  specialists  in  the  various  lines  of  sanitary 
work.  The  Exposition  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  and  interest. 


does  the  rest 
“I  have  never  found  a  preparation 
for  the  hair  equal  to  Hall’s  Sicilian 
Hair  Renewer.  It  keeps  the  scalp 
white  and  clean,  promotes  a  healthy 
growth  of  hair,  and  renders  it  soft, 
glossy,  and  pliable.”— Mrs.  J.  L.  Gunbi, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
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OLD  AHE. 

Looking  over  some  notices  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field  four  years  since  when  he 
was  io  his  ninetieth  year,  I  find  in  the  New 
York  Press  a  homily  on  Old  Age,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  notable  examples: 

The  death  of  David  Dudley  Field  in  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year  will  direct  attention  to  the  conditions 
under  which  such  an  advanced  age  is  reached, 
and  to  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
which  usually  accompany  it  A  good  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  but 
the  truth  is  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  to 
which  tbe  facts  will  be  found  to  conform.  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  a  peaceful 
career  was  necessary  to  length  of  days,  but  there 
have  been  striking  instances  to  the  contrary. 
Tbe  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth 
century  grew  old  quickly.  Now  and  then  one 
of  them  who  bad  passed  his  life  in  the  church 
or  in  civil  employments  attained  a  great  age. 
There  is  a  group  of  French  men  of  letters  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  Deechamps  and 
Machault  at  their  bead,  who  may  be  included 
in  the  list. 

The  sixteenth  century  affords  some  striking 
examples  of  men  who  bad  an  active  career 
enough,  yet  were  blessed  with  great  length  of 
days.  Michael  Angelo  was  close  upon  his  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  when  he  died,  and  Titian  was 
still  older.  In  the  following  century  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  men  who  showed  an  equal  tenacity 
of  life  was  even  greater.  Three  of  these  were 
Englishmen.  Sir  John  Maynard,  tbe  eloquent 
advocate,  lived  until  be  was  nearly  90,  and  his 
life,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  an  active  one. 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  who  found  tbe  tumults 
of  the  time  too  violent  for  him  in  England  and 
exiled  himself  to  France,  was  92  when  he  died. 
Another  Englishman  of  that  vigorous  genera¬ 
tion  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  born 
in  1632  and  lived  until  1723.  France  also  could 
show  a  goodly  list  of  nonagenarians  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  career  of  the  learned  prelate  Huet 
corresponds  exactly  in  time  with  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  genial  Fontenelle  was 
within  a  month  of  being  100  years  old  when  he 
said  his  last  pleasant  word  to  his  companion 
and  drew  bis  last  breath.  His  life  was  a  busy 
one,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived  was  far 
from  peaceful. 

As  we  approach  on  our  own  time  the  number 
of  nonagenarians  among  distinguished  men  in¬ 
creases  considerably.  The  leaders  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  were  generallv  long  lived.  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Jefferson  both  lived  beyond  their 
eightieth  year,  and  John  Adams  attained  the 
age  of  91.  In  England  there  was  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  poet,  who  certainly  did  not  reach  his  ninety- 
second  year  by  reason  of  his  amiability  of  dis¬ 
position.  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  Scotch  astrono- 


DBUNKBNNBSS  IS  A  DISBASB. 

WUlwnd  free  Book  of  PartlcnUn  howto  cure “DninkoB- 
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mer,  lived  until  she  wm  part  90,  and  Sir  Gc^e 
Sartorioua,  the  Engliab  naval  commander,  vlso 
reached  a  aimiiar  age.  Radetzky,  who,  as  field 
marshal  of  Austria,  crushed  the  Italian  uprising 
in  1848,  when  he  was  past  80,  lived  until  he  had 
seen  his  ninetieth  birthday,  and  so  did  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  the  historian  of  the  Popes. 

There  are  two  striking  instances  of  longevity 
that  are  at  the  present  time  frequently  brousht 
to  the  notice  of  dwellers  in  New  York.  One 
is  General  George  8.  Greene,  who  is  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  who  now, 
in  his  ninety  fifth  year,  is  as  hale  and  hearty 
as  most  men  of  60.  Another  is  Mr.  Horace 
Stapler,  the  president  of  the  Westport  (Con¬ 
necticut)  Bank,  who  was  born  early  in  1801, 
and  who  still  dischargee  the  duties  of  hie  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  satiefaciton  of  all  concerned. 

The  causes  which  have  enabled  these  nonage- 
nariana  to  live  so  long  are  as  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  as  it  is  to  tell  why  Marlborough  was  in  hie 
dotage  at  70  and  Radetzky  was  capable  of  lead 
ing  armies  when  he  was  ten  years  older.  Of 
Fontenelle  it  was  said  that  he  never  wept,  never 
lost  his  temper,  never  interrupted  any  one,  and 
even  when  falsely  accused  made  no  reply.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  never  laughed.  According 
to  some  theorists  such  a  man  was  likely  to  wear 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  life.  But  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  would  apply  to  Fontenelle  does 
not  answer  for  all  the  others,  especially  for  our 
American  nonagenarians.  On  the  whole,  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
long  lives  of  prominent  men  is  that  intellectual 
capacity  is  often  found  combined  with  a  vigor 
ous  constitution,  and  that  a  hard  heart  and  a 
good  digestion  are  not  the  only  requisites  for  the 
attainment  of  length  of  years. 


It  is  reported  that  Prince  Oscar  and  Princess 
Ebba  of  Sweden  have  been  so  touched  by  the 
reports  that  come  from  the  jungle  and  slave  pens 
of  Africa,  where  men,  women  and  children  are 
hunted  as  beasts,  and  sold  for  burden  bearing, 
or  even  in  some  parte  of  that  sad  land  to  be 
slaughtered  for  food,  that  they  contemplate 
leaving  their  beautiful  home  on  Gothland  Island 
and  going  as  missionaries  to  Africa. 


Conilx^dQCc 

Damask  Xable  Cloths 
and  Napkins. 

Extra  Large  Sixe  Table  Cloths,  with  Napkins 
to  Match. 

Tea  Cloths, 

Damask  and  Lace  Centre  Pieces, 
Huck  Towellings, 

Sheets  and  Sheetings,  Pillow  Cases. 

iiJiujaAvaij  cXj  \  dt. 


NEW  YORK. 


grow  paying  crops  becaaso  they're 
(resh  and  always  tbe  best.  For  | 
sale  every  where.  Refuse  snbsUtates. 

I  Stick  to  Ferry’s  Beeds  and  prosper. 
PjW  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it 
0.  M.  FERRY  *  CO..  OstreH.  Wch. 


ff  sfflMsd  with 


{Thompson's  Eye  Water. 


la  addrsastag  advertlsars  patreaisiag  ear  Jearaa) 
kladly  aeatlea  The  Bvaagellet. 
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Fnameiiite 

The  Modem  STOVE  POLISH. 

Produces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless.  Odorless, Labor 
Saving.  5  and  1  o  cent  boxes.  Try  It  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  dt  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Meats  and  Their  Sauces. — Here  is  a  list  uf 
meats  and  their  reliehee:  Roast  pork  and  roast 
gooee,  apple  sauce;  roast  beef,  grated  horserad- 
leh ;  roast  veal,  tomato  or  mushroom  eauce ;  mut¬ 
ton,  roart,  currant  jelly;  boiled  caper  eauce; 
lamb,  joint  sauce ;  boiled  chicken,  bread  sauce ; 
roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce;  boiled  turkey, 
oyster  sauce;  venieon  or  wild  duck,  black  cur¬ 
rant  jelly ;  broiled  fresh  mackerel,  stewed  gooee- 
berriee;  boiled  bluefieh,  white  cream  sauce; 
broiled  shad,  boiled  rice  and  salad ;  compote  of 
pigeons,  mushroom  sauce ;  fresh  salmon,  green 
peas,  cream  sauce.  To  make  a  mistake  in  serv-  j 
ing  meat  relishes  is  to  offend  the  taete  of  an  epi- 1 
cure  beyond  hope  of  pardon. 

Orange  and  Almond  Squares. — For  the 
almond  cake,  take  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  whites  of 
four  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  Hour  twice  sifted  with 
two  toaspoonfule  of  baking  powder.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar;  beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth ;  mix  lightly  and  bake  in  two  large 
square  pans.  Put  the  two  sheets  together  with 
an  almond-paste  icing;  the  most  convenient 
way  is  to  buy  the  paste,  but  if  one  has  a  mur 
tar,  the  almonds  can  be  blanched  and  powdered 
to  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  rose  water ;  then 
mix  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Cover  the  top  with  the  same 
icing,  deicorated,  if  one  chooeee,  with  strips  of 
almonds.  Cut  in  neat,  small  squares. 

The  orange  cake  calls  for  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
with  the  other  ingrediente  the  earns  ae  for  the 
almond  cake.  Prepare  and  bake  in  the  same 
manner,  flavoring  with  orange.  Put  together 
with  an  orange  icing  made  of  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  Valencia  oranges  mixed  with  pow 
dered  sugar,  stiff  enough  to  spread  easily,  and 
decorate  with  candied  orange  peel.  Bake  and 
cut  to  correspond  with  the  other  cake.  The 
two  taken  together  make  a  simple  and  con¬ 
venient,  yet  elegant  and  delicious  baking. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

Fresh  EIogb. — Mrs.  Borer  telle  us  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  that  in  order  to  aecer 
tain  the  freebnees  of  an  egg  without  breaking  it, 
we  must  hold  it  before  a  strong  light  and  look 
directly  through  the  shell.  If  the  yolk  appears 
round,  and  the  white  surrounding  it  clear,  the 
chances  are  that  the  egg  ia  fresh.  Or  you  may 
drop  it  into  water;  if  the  egg  sinks  quickly  and 
remains  at  the  bottom  it  is  in  all  probability 
fresh,  but  if  it  stands  on  end  it  ia  doubtful,  and 
quite  bad  if  it  floats.  The  shell  of  a  fresh  egg 
looks  dull,  while  that  of  a  stale  one  ia  gloeay.  It 
ia  impoaaible  in  aome  eectiona  of  the  country  to 
get  perfectly  fresh  eggs  during  the  winter  sea- 
aon.  To  guard  against  thia,  in  summer  time, 
when  they  are  cheap,  pack  them  in  lime  water 
and  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  three 
months.  Pour  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  over 
a  pound  uf  lime;  when  settled  and  cold  pour  it 
carefully  over  the  eggs  which  you  have  packed, 
small  ends  dowb,  in  a  atone  jar,  and  stand  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  Egga  may  also  be  packed  in 
salt;  anything  that  will  close  the  pores  of  the 
ahell  and  prevent  evaporation  will  preserve  egge. 

Ego  Croquettes  and  Egg  Fondue. — From 
the  same  source  we  take  tbeee  tempting  recipes 
for  cookins  egga :  The  egge  for  croquettes  should 
be  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  whites 
and  yolks  pressed  together  tbrou^  a  potato 
preea,  or  cbopi^  very,  very  fine.  For  six  cro¬ 
quettes  allow  six  egga,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  one 
tableapoonful  of  butter,  two  lableepoonfula  of 
flour,  a  tablespoon ful  of  chopped  parsley,  ten 
drops  of  onion  juice,  a  level  teaepoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  aaltspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  the  milk  over 
^e  fire ;  rub  the  butter  and  flour  together ;  add 
it  to  the  milk,  and  cook  until  you  have  a 
smooth  paste;  add  all  the  seasoning  to  the 
chopped  eggs,  then  mix  them  with  the  thick 
cream  sauce  and  turn  out  to  cool.  This  will 
take  at  least  three  hours.  Form  into  cylinders, 
dip  in  egg  and  then  in  bieadcrumba,  and  fry  in 


smoking  hot  fat.  Serve  with  plain  cream  or 
tomato  sauce.  To  give  variety  add  half  a  can 
of  chopped  muehroome.  If  freeh  muahrooma 
they  may  be  baked  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  chopped  floe.  The  croquettes  may  be 
served  with  mushroom  sauce. 

Egg  fondue  is  made  by  putting  eix  egge  into 
a  bowl,  and  beating  them  lightly  with  a  fork; 
add  four  tablespoon lule  of  finely  chopped  cheese, 
a  quarter  of  a  teaapoonful  of  salt  and  a  daab 
of  cajenne  pepper.  Put  a  tablesioonful  of  but¬ 
ter  into  a  saucepan,  turn  in  the  mixture,  and 
etir  constantly  until  the  egge  are  emooth  and 
jelly  like.  Serve  at  once  on  squares  of  buttered 
toast,  on  a  hot  diab  garniahed  with  parsley. 
Egg  fondue  makes  a  very  acceptable  addition  to 
the  luncheon  table. 

Sauce  Tartare,  which  eometimee  mystifies 
inexperienced  housekeepere,  ie  eimply  rather 
stiff,  rich  mayonnaiee  sauce,  to  which  has  been 
add^  a  deeeertepoonful  each  of  gherkins  and 
capers,  with  a  little  finely  chopped  parsley  and 
tarragon.  The  vinegar  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  dry  herb  if  preferred. 

For  Colds  —Flaxseed  lemonade  is  excellent 
for  a  cold.  To  a  pint  of  water  add  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  (carefully  removing  the  seeda)  add 
three  heaping  teaepoonfule  of  flaxseed.  Let  the 
mixture  simmer  a  few  minutes,  then  eweeten  it 
to  the  taate,  and  let  it  boil.  Remove  and  strain, 
and  aet  it  away  to  cool.  Take  a  good  awallow 
once  or  twice  an  hour.  The  cold  will  relax, 
and  the  throat  will  feel  greatly  aoothed  by  the 
drink. 


NEW  PVBI,IOAT10M8. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Children’ 
[Fourth  Reader;  Ellen  M.  Page.  TOceuts. 

Sunshine  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia : 
Alaska:  Its  Neglected  Past;  I  s  Brilliant  Future; 
Busbrod  Washington  James  tl.SO 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  How  to  Make  the 
Sunday  school  Go;  A.  T.  Brewer.  (50  cents. 

L.  A.  Skinner  and  Company,  New  York;  Will, 
Annie,  and  I,  Travellers  in  Many  Lands;  Annie 
DeWitt  Shaw  Illusira'ed 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Book 
of  Psalms;  edited  by  J.  W’ellh  «usen.  D.I)  Polys 

chrome  Edition.  $‘2  50. - The  Book  of  the  Prophet- 

Isaiab;  ediied  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Polychrome  Edition.  (2.50. 

E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Biblical  Museum  ;  by  James Cowner  Gray.  Revised, 
with  Additions  from  the  Late  BiDlical  Literature; 
by  Rev,  George  M.  Adams,  D.D. - The  New  Testa¬ 

ment.  Vol.  II.  (2.00. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Swami  Vivekananda  and  His  Guru ;  wi^h  Letters 
from  Prominent  Americans  on  the  Alleged  Progress 
of  Vedautism  In  the  United  States. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ludian  Rights  Association,  1897. 

Notes  of  a  Summer  l  our  Among  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest;  Francis  E.  Leupp. 

PERIODICALS. 

January.— Ls  Chretien  Evangelique,  The  Home 
Missionary,  Musical  Times,  Good  Hous>  keeping. 
Music  Teacher,  Godey’s  Magazi'ie  PreRbytenan  and 
Reformed  Review,  Pieachers’  Magazine.  Journal  of 
American  Folk  Lore,  La  Liberte  Cui^tieune,  Lu¬ 
ther  n  Quarterly,  Northwest  Magazi<  e.  Literature, 
The  Open  Church,  New  York  .Mu'ical  Eci.o,  The 
Biblical  World,  Quarterly  Review  of  'h-*  United 
Brethren  in  Chris^  Architecture  and  Buildi  g.  The 
Winonian  Me'bodist  Review,  Mission  «ry  Review  of 
the  World,  What  to  Eat,  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 


A  NEW  BUSINESS  FOR  WOMEN. 

It  is  said  that  Chicago  baa  a  y<  ung  woman 
who  makes  a  good  living  by  looking  after  flow¬ 
ers  and  birds.  The  story  is  that  “ahe  haa  regu¬ 
lar  patrons,”  and  that  ahe  goes  daily  among 
them  feeding  and  watering  pet  birds  and  clean¬ 
ing  their  cages,  watering  and  trimming  draw¬ 
ing  room  plants  and  window  boxes,  cleansing 
their  leaves,  giving  them  a  dose  of  fertilizer 
when  they  neted  it,  and  in  other  ways  keeping 
her  feathered  and  vegetable  paliente  in  good 
condition.  She  flatters  heraelf  that  ahe  ia  the 
only  woman  in  thia  country  following  auch  a 
vocation. — International  Messenger. 
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ABOUT  B0PE8,  LINES  AND  THREAD. 

Large  ropes  are  often  damaged  badly  by  un¬ 
twisting  the  strands,  when  the  rope  is  coiled 
up  on  the  ground,  or  floor,  by  making  the  coil 
in  the  direction  that  .untwists  the  entire  rope 
every  time  a  coil  is  added  .to  the  main  pile. 
When  a  long  rope  is  coiled  up  on  the  floor,  the 
coil  should  be  made  in  « the  right  direction  to 
twist  the  strands  together,  more  and  more,  at 
every  additional  coil.  When  a  horse,  or  a  team 
of  horses,  or  of  oxen  is  hitched  to  the  end  of  a 
rope,  for  pitching  ,hay,  with  a  horse-fork,  the 
team  is  often  turned  about  over  the  rope,  and 
driven  back  to  the  starting  place,  instead  of 
“backing  up.’’  When  the  horse,  or  team  is 
turned  about  over  the  rope,  in  one  direction, 
the  rope  will  be  twisted,  more  and  more-  -once 
around  at  every  turn  of  the  horse  -until  it  will 
be  full  of  kinks.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
horse  or  team  is  turned  about  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  rope  will  soon  be  all  untwisted. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  many  persons,  why  a  rope 
will  untwist  so  rapidly,  so  that  the  strands  lie 
almost  parallel  with  each  other.  Care  should 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
IN  LUNG  DISEASES. 

A  little  book,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives 
all  the  latest  dis.x)verieB  and  improvements  in 
the  theory  and  treatment  of  Lung  Diseases. 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  and  Consumption 
are  fully  explained,  their  differences  shown, 
and  their  cure  by  medicated-air  inhalations 
pointed  out. 

Dr,  Hunter  was  the  founder  of  the  practice  of 
treating  lungs  by  direct  medicated-air  inhala¬ 
tions— the  inventor  of  the  flrst  inhaling  instru¬ 
ments  ever  employed  for  the  cure  of  lung  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only  germicide 
which  cures  consumption  by  destroying  the 
bacilli  of  tubeiculosis  in  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 
Hie  treatment  consists  of  three  parte — let, 
breathine  into  the  lungs  speciflc  germicidal 
remedies  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  his 
inhaling  instruments;  2nd,  anointing  the  chest 
with  antiseptic  oils  which  volatilize  by  the 
warmth  of  the  body  and  surround  the  patient 
by  a  zone  of  medicated  air;  and  .3rd,  fllling  the 
chamber  in  which  he  sleeps  with  medicated 
vapors  which  soothe  the  inflamed  bronchial  tubes 
and  air  cells  and  keep  up  a  constant  curative 
action  on  the  lungs.  All  that  medical  science 
has  yet  found  out  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  lung 
complaints  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  treat¬ 
ment.  Patients  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 


be  exercised  to  handle  a  rope  so  as  to  keep  all 
the  strands  well  twisted  together.  Boatmen, 
who  have  never  understood  why  a  long  and  large 
rope  untwists  so  rapidly,  continue  to  coil  their 
ropes  in  the  direction  that  untwists  the  strands, 
at  every  turn,  or  additional  coil,  nntil  the  rope 
is  utterly  ruined,  and  is  sold  for  old  rope; 
whereas,  if  the  rope  bad  been  coiled  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  strands  would  have  been 
kept  flrmly  twisted  together;  and  said  rope 
would  be  good  and  strong  until  a  portion  of  the 
strands  were  actually  worn  out. 

Many  intelligent  women  spoil  their  clothes¬ 
lines  by  winding  up  the  line  on  a  stick,  or  in  a 
ball,  or  roll,  in  the  direction  to  untwist  all  the 
strands  at  every  turn  of  the  coil.  By  winding 
the  line  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  strands 
will  be  twisted  together  more  and  firmer  every 
time  the  line  is  wound  around  the  stick,  or  ball. 

A  house-carpenter  wound  his  line  around  a 
stick  in  the  direction  to  untwist  the  strands, 
every  time  the  line  was  turned  around  the  end 
of  the  stick.  At  length  the  line  was  nearly 
spoiled,  as  the  strands  were  nearly  all  un¬ 
twisted.  The  correct  way  to  use,  or  handle  a 
chalk-line,  or  clothes-line,  or  fish-line  is  to 
wind  it  upon  a  spool  turned  by  a  crank,  or  by 
a  wrist-pin.  All  ropes  or  lines  should  be  wound 
up  on  spools,  or  reels,  so  that  they  can  be 
allowed  to  run  out,  or  to  be  hauled  in,  without 
untwisting  the  strands. 

But  when  the  strands  have  become  untwisted, 
the  rope  or  line  should  be  twisted  carefully  to 
the  proper  tension  ;  then  it  should  be  thoroughly 
wet  with  clean  water,  and  be  extended  on  stakes, 
or  on  a  fence  to  dry. 

When  yarn  is  wound  from  skeins  to  balls  by 
passing  the  thread  over  and  around  the  ball,  by 
passing  the  thread  in  one  direction,  it  will  be 
untwisted,  one  turn,  at  every  revolution,  when 
the  winding  is  done  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the 
yarn.  Then,  if  the  yarn  is  wound  the  same  way 
the  thread  was  twisted,  when  it  was  spun,  it 
will  soon  be  full  of  kinks.  Women  who  knit 
mittens  and  socks  by  hand,  often  complain  that 
their  yarn  is  too  loose  and  sleazy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  others  complain  that  their  yarn  has  been 
twisted  too  much.  Buch  knitters  have  never 
suspected  that  they  have  twisted  their  yarn  too 
much,  or  untwisted  it,  by  winding  it  in  the 
wrong  direction.  When  a  line  or  thread  seems 
to  be  too  sleazy,  let  it  be  wound  up  in  the 
opposite  direction,  until  the  strands  are  twisted 
to  the  desired  tension.  Ess  E.  Tkb. 


NEBD  or  MANY  WORKERS. 

The  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  thQ 
Ij  merican  Board,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
ministers  and  laymen  who  meet  every  week  to 
consider  the  details  of  the  work  of  their  great 
organization,  says  in  regard  to  the  necessary 
reduction  of  the  number  of  native  preachers  and 
helpers:  “This  is  a  serious  question.  To  cut 
down  this  work  into  cripple  it;  to  cripple  it 
is  to  ruin  it  eventually.  .  .  .  There  is  no  lack 
of  funds.  .  .  .  The  elegance  and  luxuries  of  our 
city  and  many  of  our  suburban  churches,  and 
the  cost  of  sustaining  them,  the  comforts  and 
increased  expenditures  in  all  that  enter  into  our 
domestic  life  and  social  surroundings,  the  fact 
that  wealth  is  accumulated  in  vastly  larger 
amounts  than  ever  before,  are  sulScient  proofs 
that  there  is  money  enough.’’ 

In'commenting  upon  this  report,  the  editor  of 
“The  Open  Church’’  says:  “At  home  as  well  as 
abroad  our  hope  in  the  work  of  evangelization 
is  in  the  multiplying  and  use  of  teachers  and 
helpers.  ‘Plurality  of  workers’  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  laid  down  in  the  platform  of 
‘The.Open  and  Institutional  Church  League.’ 
Our  great  need  to-day  is  not  of  churches  that 
demand  in^the  way  of  preaching  ability,  music, 
esthetic  surroundings,  etc.,  a  quality  that  re¬ 
quires  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The^demand,  especially  in  the  centres’of  popula¬ 


tion,  is  for  large  expenditures  that  will  keep  a 
large  corps  of  workers  in  the  field.  Men  and 
women  who  are  glad  and  willing  to  labor  for 
a  very  small  compensation.  Let  us  face  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  seek  prayerfully  and 
thoughtfully  to  answer  the  questions  that  con¬ 
front  us  in  considering  the  needs  of  the  hour.’’ 


Some  one  in  the  Missionary  Review  computing 
the  wealth  of  South  Africa  exclaims,  “Fifteen 
tonal  65,000,000  carats  I  I  8500,000,000!  I  I  of 
diamonds,  unearthed  in  South  Africa  in  thirty 
years,  and  gold  worth  840,000,000  a  year  rolling 
down  her  sands.  ’’ 


At  last  the  Russian  government  organs  publish 
the  number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  stampede  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  II.  The  oflSical  count  brings 
the  number  up  to  the  appalling  sum  of  1,429 
victims. 


CATARRH  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

A  Pleasant,  Simple,  but  Safe  Effectual  Cure 
for  It. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  next  thing  to  incurable. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  a  full  or  bloating  sen¬ 
sation  after  eating,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
sour  or  watery-risings,  a  formation  of  gases 
causing  pressure  on  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
difficult  breathing;  headache,  fickle  appetite, 
nervousness  and  a  general  played  out,  languid 
feeling. 

There  is  often  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  and  if  the  interior  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  could  be  seen  it  would  show  a  slimy,  in¬ 
flamed  condition. 

The  cure  for  this  common  and  obstinate  trouble 
is  found  in  a  treatment  which  causes  the  food  to 
be  readily,  thoroughly  digested  before  it  has  a 
time  to  ferment  and  irritate  the  delicate  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  stomach. 

To  secure  a  prompt  and  healthy  digestion  is 
the  one  necessary  thing  to  do,  and  when  normal 
digestion  is  secured  the  catarrhal  condition 
will  have  disappeared. 

According  to  Dr.  Harlanson  the  safest  and 
best  treatment  is  to  use  after  each  meal  a  tablet, 
composed  of  Diastase,  Aseptic  Pepsin,  a  little 
Nux,  Golden  Seal  and  fruit  acids. 

These  tablets  can  now  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores  under  the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  and,  not  being  a  patent  medicine,  can 
be  used  with  perfect  safety  and  assurance  that 
healthy  appetite  and  thorough  digestion  will 
follow  their  regular  use  after  meals. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Booher  of  2710  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  writes:  “Catarrh  is  a  local  con¬ 
dition,  resulting  from  a  neglected  cold  in  the 
head,  whereby  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
becomes  inflamed  and  the  poisonous  discharge 
therefrom,  passing  backward  into  the  throat, 
reaches  the  stomach,  thus  producing  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  Medical  authorities  prescribed  for 
me  for  three  years  for  catarrh  of  stomach  without 
cure,  but  to-day  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  after 
using  only  one  box  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 
I  cannot  find  appropriate  words  to  express  my 
good  feeling. 

I  have  found  flesh,  appetite  and  sound  rest 
from  their  use. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  prep¬ 
aration  as  well  as  the  simplest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  remedy  for  any  form  of  indigestion,  catarrh 
of  stomach,  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  heart¬ 
burn  and  bloating  after  meals. 

Send  for  little  book,  mailed  free,  on  stomach 
troubles,  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  The  tablets  can  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores. 


In  addreating  advtrtiaera  patronlaing  our  Jour¬ 
nal,  kindlg  montlon  The  Evangellot. 


respectability  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  have 
been  cured  by  it  and  publicly  attest  its  wonder¬ 
ful  success.  Case  I.— A.  L.  Peer,  Esq.,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  was  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
misery  and  exhaustion  by  lung  disease.  His 
physician  and  family  gave  him  up  as  hopeless. 
His  death  was  looked  for  from  day  to  day.  He 
had  repeated  hemorrhages,  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  was  so  terribly  emaciated  and 
weak  that  he  could  not  stand  or  turn  over  in  bed 
without  assistance.  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment 
was  undertaken  after  everything  eUe  had  been 
tried  and  failed  It  stopped  the  hemorrhages, 
cleansed  the  lungs  of  great  quantities  of  foul 
matter,  enabled  him  to  breathe  freely  again, 
and  so  built  up  his  flesh  and  vitality  that  he 
now  weighs  175  lbs.  (again  of  over  40  lbs.), 
and  is  strong  and  well.  Those  who  are  afflicted 
or  anxious  about  their  lungs  can  call  upon  or 
write  to  Mr.  Peer,  at  179  Washington  Street, 
ewark,  N.  J.,  and  such  as  wish  a  copy  of  the 
book  can  obtain  it  free  by  addressing  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  at  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


t  Cbogh 

in  tima.  SoM  br  drofflsU.  I 


January  20,  1896. 


THE  LINEN  STORE 


ANNUAL  SALE 
Tablecloths  and  Napkins 


A  large  quantity  of  trustworthy  goods  are  being 
sold  at  the  greatly  reduced  prices  below  quoted  : 
NAPKINS  (Dliuier  bIm). 

Per  dosen . .82.00  3.00  3.50  ^  6.00  7.00 

Former  price . 82.60  3.50  4.00  5.00  7.50  9.00 

TABLECLOTHS. 

2z£  yards . 81.60  2.25  2.50  2.75  4.00  5.00  each 

Former  price. ..  .82.00  2  50  3.00  3.50  5.00  6.00  each 

2x2>i  yards . 82.00  aOO  a50  5.00  5.25  6.00  each 

Former  price _ 82.25  3.75  4.50  6.00  6.50  7.50  each 

3,  3^  and  4  yards  long  at  proportionate  prices. 

234*2^  yards . 83.50  4.50  6.M  6.75  8.00  each 

Former  price . 84.00  5.50  8.00  8  50  10.00  each 

234x3  yards . 84.50  6.00  6  50  L50  ^  each 

Former  price . 8^.50  7.50  8.00  lO.OO  12.00  each 

334>  4,  5  and  6  yards  at  proportionate  prices. 

We  mail  free  on  request  our  24  page  Booklet,  describing  the  special 
values  in  Bed  Linen,  Towels,  Bed  Coverings,  etc.,  offered  in  this  sale. 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

It’s  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  Know  Its  ARMOUR  S. 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVCT 


James  iWcCutcheon  &^Co 

14  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar 


To  every  siibseriher  who  will  send  us  $3,00  and  the  name  of  one  new  subseh'iher^ 
we  will  'tnail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the  Catalpa^  Calendar, 


A  FEW  OF  MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 


ACT  AT  ONCE 


**  Though  thousands  of  miles  away,  dear  Dr.  Cnyler 
speaks  to  me  every  day  through  the  Catalpa  Calendar. 
I  shall  praise  God  for  Its  dally  strength  and  comfort.— 
Texas. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  seems  like  a  book.  Its  Interest¬ 
ing  points  never  flag;  they  are  both  stimulating  and 
helpful.— Salem,  Mass. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  beantifnl  and  uplifting  calendar 
I  ever  saw.— Ohio. 

I  shall  read  the  Catalpa  Calendar  differently  from  any 
I  have  had  before,  and  ilunUd  be  the  better  Christian  at 
the  end  of  the  year.— Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  selection  in  the  CatalM  Calendar  helped  ms 
through  the  cares  and  anxienes  of  the  day.— New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  is  certainly  the  most  delicately, 
exquisitely  heart  tonching  article  ever  pnt  on  the  ynle- 
tide  market.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  words  in  the  Catalpa  Calendar  bring  blessed 
thonghts  of  comfort.  It  tells  me  over  and  over  that  Ood 
loves  me.— Salem,  Mass. 

Eve^  Christian  will  thank  the  compiler  of  the  Catalpa 
Calendar  for  gathering  together  these  precious  Jewels  of 
thonght.— Calipornia. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar,  which  brings  the  reader  a  longer 
lesson  for  Sunday,  Is  especially  desirable.— C.  Cuthbert 
Hall,  O.D. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  one  an  inspiration  not 
only  for  a  whole  year,  bnt  also  for  a  whole  life.— David 
Oreoo,  D.D. 

The  beantifnl  Catalpa  Calendar  found  an  instan- 
taneooB  response  In  both  my  head  and  heart.  The  un¬ 
usual  and  appropriate  grouping  of  its  contents  most 
appeal  to  all.— Brooklyn. 

I  lingered  at  the  bookstore  to-day,  looking  through  the 
Catalpa  Calendar,  and  was  enraptured.- New  York 
City. 

How  grateful  I  am  for  the  Catalpa  Calendar.  It  affords 
me  nntold  comforL  and  the  selections  are  happily 
arranged.- A  Shut-In. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  was  the  choicest  Xmas  gift  this 

Sear.  I  want  evsrybo^  to  possess  one.  Each  day  has 
tie  words  of  a  man  of  Clod  set  In  attractive  form,  to  help 
na  on  onr  homeward  Jonmey.— Boston. 

My  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  me  very  near  in  thonght 
to  the  beloved  author,  and  keeps  ms  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Master.— London,  Enq. 

Happy  New  Year  to  the  Catalpa  Calendar  I  The  heart 
of  every  Christian  will  be  grateinl  for  Its  dally  splritnal 

food.— MICHIGAN. 


If  you  Wish  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
Catalpa  Calendar  of  1 1 2 
pages,  with  Daily  Readings 
selected  from  the  pithy 
sayings  and  writings  of 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.,  whose  picture  graces 
its  first  artistic  page.  The 
Introduction  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Field. 

Price  of  Calendar,  $1.00; 

delivered  postagre  prepaid. 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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